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This is the Olivetti Lexikon typewriter - made in 
Great Britain, and acclaimed in all parts of the” 
world. It is a fine example of precision engineering. 
In forwardness of conception, sturdy simplicity 
of construction and its elegant lines it is a mast- 
erpiece of Olivetti typewriter design. With an 
ease and perfection that becomes the typist’s own 
the Lexikon responds instantly and surely to every 
slightest detail of finger-tip command. 
Automatic margin stops - Key-trip device - Artic- 
ulated bail-rod - Automatic tabulator - ler- 
ating typebar action - Carriageon ball bearings - 
Personal touch-tuning. 

Made in Great Britain by 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


Oo i : VY £ t t 5 Sales Branches: 


London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summeriee Street, E. 3. 
Authorised dealers throughout the country 
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The Typist with the 


Lexikon 
naturally has an advantage. 
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are the principles” 


| — Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) 
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IF ARCHITECTURAL VALUES CHANGE with the centuries, architectural 
principles don’t. Some of the basic concepts of Wren are curiously 
applicable to modern office blocks, factories and other large buildings 
constructed with Wallspan outer walls. 


_ Employing new materials, Wallspan brings a happy atmosphere of 
light and air into workplaces and schools. It also gives rare beauty and 
colour to facades, as well as fantastic speed in their construction. 
What Wallspan is, The weight of a modern building is borne entirely by 
the structural frame: the outer walls are simply protective and decora- 
‘ive. Wallspan ig a grid of aluminium alloy, which is bolted to the 
Weight-carrying frame. Into it go windows and doors. 


Wallspan Beauty. The Wallspan grid is completed with any of a vast 
range of beautiful -panellings faced in glass, stone, metal or other 
material—giving your architect striking opportunity for freshness and 
Colour in design—giving you a building to be proud of. 


WALLSPAN Is GOIrNG UP 





“Beauty, FirmneB and Convenience 


223 







Wallspan Firmness. Wallspan walls lose nothing in strength or dura- 
bility by being light and bright. A Wallspan wall is as durable, stable 
and weatherproof as walls of traditional materials. It offers, in fact, 
more—not less—internal protection, since you can have panelling 
which gives up to 50 per cent. beffer insulation against cold—or heat—- 
than cavity brick walls. 

Wallspan Convenience. Wallspan affords altogether new standards of 
convenience. The grid members are so light that one man can handle 
them. So simple to erect that multi-story walls go up in days. So 
sensible that no painting or pointing-up is ever needed. Your window 
cleaners can keep Wallspan walls clean. 

Finally, owing to its slim section, Wallspan can give you extra rentable 
floor space round every floor of a completed building whose human 
occupants enjoy a wonderful sense of airiness and freedom. 

Why not have a word with your architect about the possibilities 
of Wallspan for any new buildings you may have in mind! 


WVTAVLMLAISHPHAVIN] CURTAIN WALLING 


RELIANCE WORKS: CHESTER 


AL L OVER THE WoaoRLD 
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and many 
millions more! 


In 1938, Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited 
installed the now famous continuous strip mill, 
the first of its kind in Europe. 


Hitherto, rolling steel sheets involved man-handling 
each piece; in contrast, this magnificent mill 
reduces the slab in successive stages, so that a 
strip of steel emerges at 20 miles an hour. 


This steel strip is then subjected to other 
continuous processes until it is ready for sale 
as steel sheets or tinplate. 


This plant was so generously planned that 
today it easily carries the extra load of greatly 
increased output, made possible by the skill of 
R.T.B. engineers, and is rolling all the strip for 
the R.T.B. production of a quarter of the 
nation’s steel sheets and a quarter of the 
nation’s tinplate. ’ 


Not content with that, R.T.B. have a vast new 
development programme for extensions at Ebbw Vale, 
now approaching completion. 


Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd 


PIONEERS IN MODERNIZATION 
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Circulation 


Density 





Equally important — to any national advertiser 


RADIO TIMES is unique: with the largest weekly magazine circulation—8,800,715*—and 
the highest circulation density (174 copies per thousand population) in the world, it gives 
the advertiser the finest medium in existence for penetrating the mass market. 

As a BBC publication, RADIO TIMES can claim a reputation of authority. It goes into at 
least every other household in the country—once there, it is constantly referred to 
throughout a minimum period of nine days. Advertisements in RADIO TIMES are seen 
by the greatest number of readers of any British weekly publication. So there is keen 
competition to use this much sought-after advertising medium—for nowhere in the world 
can advertising media planners find such a vast unduplicated readership at comparable 
cost. *Average weekly net sale {A.B.C.) January—December, 1955. 


RADIO TIMES ~ 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY WEEKLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO: Tom HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, wi 





FAIREY DELTA 2 


FAIREY GANNET 
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A new world speed record of 1,132 m.p.h.* was established on 10th March, 
1956, by the Fairey Delta 2. It is the first aeroplane to exceed 1,000 m.p.h. 
under F.A.I. conditions. (*Subject to confirmation.) 


The Fairey Gannet has proved in service to be the world’s most successful 
anti-submarine aircraft, combining the ability at once to search and strike 
decisively with newly developed weapons. 


FAIREY FIRE FLASH Fairey was the first British Company to design, develop and manufac- 


ture a guided weapon which destroyed a target aircraft. This weapon—the 
“Fairey Fireflash”—is now in production for the Royal Air Force. 


FAIREY POWER CONTROLS Fairey Powered Flying Controls are an achieve- 


ment in terms of precision. In manufacture, key components are finished to 
tolerances of the order of one millionth of an inch. 


In operation Fairey Controls confer precise and effortless flight charac- 


teristics on aircraft as varied as supersonic fighters and large transport 
aircraft. 


FAIREY EN VELOPE TOOLING Rapid production, complete interchangeabi!it) 


and no time lag between prototype and production are the advantages of 
Envelope Tooling, a revolutionary method of assembly invented, designed 
and developed by Fairey. 





THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LTD. 


ENGLAND * AUSTRALIA * CANADA 
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‘The land is in good heart’ 


Of the many human needs to which David Brown engineering makes an 
indispensable contribution, food production is the most vital. 

It is understandable that world farmers should associate David Brown 
with tractors. David Brown tractors and implements have been 

first in the field with one successful innovation after another. 

But leadership in tractor design does, in fact, stem from 

leadership in other spheres. The products of The David Brown Organisation 
serve almost every imaginable industry. 
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THE 


DAVID BROWN 


CORPORATION (SALES) LTD 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel and 
bronze castings, automobiles, agricultural tractors and machinery 


Divisions 
AUTOMOBILE GEAR DIVISION 
AUTOMOBILE GEARBOX DIVISION 
GENERAL GEAR DIVISION 
RADICON DIVISION 

TOOL DIVISION ’ 
MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
LONDON GEAR DIVISION 
COVENTRY GEAR DIVISION 


KEIGHLEY GEAR DIVISION \ 
FOUNDRIES DIVISION * 
JACKSON DIVISION ty 
TRACTOR DIVISION tas 
ASTON MARTIN DIVISION Ye 
LAGONDA DIVISION . ir 
Overseas and Associated Companies =f 
DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. i! 


‘ 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. Y¥ Ft 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 


DAVID BROWN AUSTRALASIA (PTY.) LTD. - 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS S.A, (PTY.) LTD. ‘ 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. x! 
HARRISON MCGREGOR & GUEST LTD. 


‘ 
TICKFORD LTD. 4 


Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 . 
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Thirty-five years of watchmaking 
progress are contained tn the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual. In 1910, Rolex 
produced their first Officially Cer- 
tified Chronometer. Now they 
have produced 250,000 chrono- 
meters—three times as many as 
the rest of the Swiss watch in- 
dustry. The first truly. waterproof 
case in the world, the famous 
Oyster, was invented by Rolex in 
1926. And in 1931! Rolex invented 
the first “rotor”  self-winding 
mechanism. A new refinement of 
this Perpetual “‘rotor’’. powers the 
Oyster Perpetual, silently . and 
automatically, actuated by ever'y 
slightest movement ‘of the wrist: 


RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 
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THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 GREEN 


and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Men who guide the destinies of 


the world wear Rolex watches 


A landmark in the 
history of 


Time measurement 


THERE IS a small group of men whose 
names will live on. Their faces and 
voices are overwhelmingly familiar. |n 
the newspapers, on television, on the 
radio, the impact of their personalities 1s 
inescapable. So is the impact of their 
words and actions on our lives. 


It would not be fitting to mention 
their names, for they include royalty, 


"the heads of states, great service chic{s 


and statesmen. But next time you sce 
them or their pictures, look at some- 
thing you might normally overlook—the 
watch on their wrists. That watch will 
most likely have been made by Rolex of 
Geneva. 


We are proud that Rolex watches 
serve so many eminent men. Accustomed 
though they are to the very best, the) 
often express amazement at the accuracy 
and dépendability of Rolex. We are 
pleased that they soon take it for granted. 





Every Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust is a chro- 
nometer. This means that it has been submitted to a 
Swiss Government Testing Station to undergo str i 
accuracy tests, and has been awarded an Officia 
Timing Certificate. And every Datejust gains the 
coveted distinction “‘Especially good results.”’ The 
watch is powered by the new Rolex Perpetuc 
“yotor” self-winding mechanism that keeps |/ 

tension on the mainspring constant, making {07 
constant accuracy. The date is shown on the dia! 
changing automatically each night at midnight, and 
magnified by a ‘“‘Cyclops’’ lens for easy readin; 

The mechanism is protected, permanently, from «i 
harmful elements by the famous 100% waterpro: 

Rolex Oyster case. 


A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 


STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.L, 
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MUMM’S THE WORD! 


The tres sec Champagne 


VERTAUT present D.A.P. the new 


The EVERTAUT est, most advanced design of office 

file with the most -conomical and 

D A . | Le .pace-saving method of storage 
A New Lateral 





stands on its own! 


FILING SYSTEM 
with 8 Big Features 


1. Economy of space. 

2. Stands with its own support. 

3. No major scrapping of 
existing equipment to install, 

4. Adaptable for use anywhere. 

5. Ingenious classification and 
signalling system 

6. Better visibility. 

7, Better accessibility 

8. Economy in initial cost 





D.A.P. Files are available in {p5s232 22s 


Quarto and Foolscap sizes 
with a full range of index strips 
and coloured slides for clarity 
of identification. Filestore 
cabinets can be nested together 
to any height. A stand fitted 
with domes or castors for 
mobility is also available. File 
store shelving is built up from 
standard light type of shelving. 


EXCLUSIVE 
ANY-ANGLE 
VISIBILITY 


The unorthodox design enables 
all files to be easily seen in the 
cabinet at the same time from 
any angle. 






C , 


seeceveeosos 





I ie 
(400 file capacity) and 


Send for full details and illustrated leaflet to 
EVERTAUT LIMITED, L AOAD. 
WALSALL ,ROAD 

PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM, 2s 


see it in our 
London Shien : KINGSWAY W.C.2. 


HS ie Shelving units from Save space 

Filing Cabinets from £6.0.2., Cone. - wers VE i 
aie uding tax. From all main money witl 

office equipment dealers. 


—ULIITED 
D.A.P. FILES and 
FILESTORE 
EQUIPMENT 
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The moment you hated most 


COMING or going, a puncture is bad enough; late at night 
it can take the gilt right off a pleasantly-spent evening. But 
not if you fit Dunlop Tubeless. Little risk then of puncture 
delays, or roadside wheel-changing on a cold winter’s night. 
And further, less possibility of bursts or damage through 
impact or under-inflation. Except for major or freak pene- 
trations, a nail-or other sharp object can be left in the tyre, 
extracted when convenient to you and the hole sealed... 


without taking the tyre off! For many a good evening... 


it 
UN LOP 
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% Sold at the same price as the ordinary cover 
and tube, Dunlop Tubeless are available 
for wheels of 16” or less in diameter (except wire 
type). They are easily fitted and maintained and 
can be remoulded too—by Dunlop. 


6/108 
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If you want our 


reports to look as 
excellent as theirs, 
Mr. Taggart, we 


ought to install 


RONEO ‘750’ 
DUPLICATORS 


Let’s call in Roneo 
and do the job properly! 


The standards of duplicating hav: 
been rising steadily for many years 
With the new Roneo ‘750’ the qualit 
of work, the economy of running and 
the simplicity are ahead of any oth« 

duplicator in the world. But do no 
accept our word alone —ask for @ 
comparative demonstration. 





RONEO LTD + 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON W.CG.i1 + TEL: HOLBORN 7622 






























WESTERN AVENUE, LONDON, W.3. Phone: Acorn 5801 
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. . completed to 


@@ My Board are most impressed by the way you completed the existing factory 
within the stated time and I would add that we are highly delighted with the 
finished building. It is very refreshing these days to get what you want, when you 
B e P ‘ ae at want it,without having to pay for a considerable amount of extras when you 
have got it. Your ability to execute this work so efficiently has helped us very 

considerably in meeting our own production cOmmitments. 

- To meet additional requirements, I would appreciate it if you would quote 
Ach weve aa Y nts me by return for extending the building by a further 20,000 sq. ft. @9 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by E. Loades, Esq., Managing Director of 


Concurrently Beecham Buildings have 





The Abbey Panel & Sheet Metal Co. Ltd., 
Coventry and Bedworth. 







TS ee 2 erected the largest prefabricated industrial building in this country ; 
successful Beecham contract. @ 200,000 sq. ft. factory in the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
undertaken during a period allow Beecham to keep the pace on all their numerous contracts. 
of maximum production For technical efficiency and well studied economy in Industrial Building 
and against adverse you are advised to consult Beecham Buildings Limited. 










weather conditions. 


Beecham 
Buildings 


A remarkable 
development 


‘NO-CARBON’ 
PAPER 


-- , Paper which, of itself, produces multiple “ carbon 
copies ” without the use of carbon paper, or any visible 
backing substance. Smears and smudges are eliminated 


and sharper, clearer, copi ined. 
os bellow rer, copies obtained. It has to be seen to 


ALACRA CONTINUOUS FORMS 


can now be supplied in this most up-to-date medium—thus 
bringing the ALACRA labour saving method of office 
documentation to a new peak of modernity. 


This revolu 


disposal the experience of one of the leading 
— of Continuous Stationery in that 


Write for full details to :— 


W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 









Soundings 


The potentialities of a new product or process can 
often be forecast, and waste of effort avoided, by the 
effective use of project assessment 

The Sondes Place Research Institute carries out 
project assessments which combine economic and 
technical investigations of some or all of these aspects: 












The thermodynamics of any chemical process 
involved; the patent position; the existing 
and potential applications; the volume and 
value of the probable demand; the number, 
sources, prices and usage of competing 
materials; chemical engineering problems; 
estimated cost of production 


21+2=5 
When chemists, chemical engineers and mechanical 
engineers work together (as they will for you at 
Sondes Place) their combined service to industrial 
research and development is greater than the 
sum of their isolated efforts... May we send you 
our booklet about our services? 


Sondes Place 
Research Institute 
































DORKING, SURREY ° TEL: DORKING 3265/6/7 





Wonderful service—wonderful cuisine— 
wonderful sleeper chairs for all-night 
slumber . . . everything that happy travel 
needs is yours in these Qantas Super-G 
Constellations ! A fully-reclining sleeper 
chair for every Ist class passenger. On 


ag om 


WNT. 22 











Relax by day—sleep deep by night in 


Qantas SUPER (fy CONSTELLATIONS 


the Pacific Route, a limited number of 
sleeping berths in addition. There’s room 
in Super-G Constellations—room for all 
those extra comforts that mean so much 
when you fly. 
ps PY AUSTRALIA’S 

. OVERSEAS AIRLINE 
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Tourist or | stClass, 
West from San 
Francisco or Van- 


couver to Australia and New 
Zealand—or East by the 
QANTAS/B.O.A.C. Kangaroo 
Route via Middle East, India and 


S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to Far 
East and South Africa. 

Tickets and advice from 
appointed Travel Agents, any 
B.0.A.C. Office and Qantas, 69 








Piccadilly, W.1. MAYfair 9200. 


29 april—8 may 1956 


HANNOVER 


german industries fair 


heavy and light industries fair 


A most comprehensive cross-section of capital and consumer 
goods exhibited by 4000 manufacturers 


Sole U.K. representatives SCHENKERS 1.8 ass Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Royal London House, 13, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. *Phone METropolitan 9711 (10 lines). Telex LONDON 2-2625 
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‘One doesn’t have to be abnormally wise to 


perceive that for quality STEEL CASTINGS 


wed better try GOO first! 


George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd. - K. & L. Steel- ° ° ‘ 
founders & Engineers Ltd. - T. C. Jones & Co. Machine Tools - Mobile Cranes 
Mile Ltd. - Jones Cranes Ltd. (Canada) - Pollock, 


> nies oe : ’ 
Brown & Co. Ltd. - The New London Electron I lant « Mac hinery Contra¢ lors 
Works Ltd. - Metalclad Ltd. - Westbourne Park Ds . ; - See 
Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. - George Cohen Sinteel Ltd. lant for Sale and lire Steel & 
Southall & Hayes Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. - Western Iron Castings ° Serap—Ferrous and 


Metallurgical Industries Ltd. - Henry Osman & 


Co. Ltd. - Gamet Products Ltd. - The Colchester Non-ierrous - Steel—New and Used 
Lathe Co. Ltd. - The Colchester Machinery Cor- Onis ° i ae 
poration Ltd. - E. H. Hewitt Ltd. - The Selson Dismantling & Plant Transierence 
Machine Tool Co. Ltd. - Midgley & Sutcliffe Ltd. S nr owimeerine « 

G R ft it - George Cohen Sons & Co. (Australia) Pty. Ltd. Structural Engine erie and 

iy aoe George Cohen Sons & Co. (S.A.) Pty. Ltd. Concrete Reinforcement 

PANE Dunlop & Ranken Ltd. 


THE 600 GROUP OF COMPANIES + INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 





WOOD LANE -: LONDON W.I2 + PHONE: SHEPHERDS BUSH 2070 + GRAMS: OMNIPLANT, TELEX, LONDON 


SCP’ GPF 
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The Key 
to 
Greater 
Export 
Sales 











The Key to increased export sales often lies 
in advertising . . . and in advertising three words are 
of great significance—who . . . where .. . how. 


Consider first the word—who. As a business man, 

you know how much depends on who reads. your selling 
message. When you advertise in LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL, you can be certain your 
advertisement is being read by people who can 

do something about it. The readers of these 
international editions of LIFE are men of influence— 
leaders in business, government and the professions. 


Now consider the second word—where. Where do you 
want your advertising message to go? Wherever there 
is an export opportunity, LIFE INTERNATIONAL 

and LIFE EN ESPANOL will be found to circulate. 

The former reaches the top of the market around the 
world and the latter concentrates its coverage 

in Latin America. 7 


Hew is your product presented? This is the third 
important point. And the how, of course, partly depends 
on you. But, the international editions of LIFE 

can certainly help you in this regard . . . giving you 

the opportunity to control your own advertising . .. 

to see that all the important selling points are 

properly made . . . and that your product or service is 
presented in a manner that does it full justice. 


It is for these reasons that leading companies in Britain 
and on the Continent have more than doubled their investment 
in LIFE’s International Editions in the last four years. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL — rates based on net paid 
circulation of 250,000 copies printed in English and 
distributed in 120 countries outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL — rates based on net paid 
circulation of 275,000 copies printed in Spanish 
covering all of Latin America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE 


magazine, with a combined current circulation of over 560,000 
copies every fortnight. 


For further infermation, write or telephone The Advertisement 
Director, Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. Grosvenor 4080, 
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British Companies 
which advertised in Life 


International Editions during 1955 :— 


Austin Motor Export Corporation Limited 
George Ballantine & Son Ltd. 

Beecham Group (Brylcreem) 

Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd. 

Booth’s Distilleries Limited 

The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
The British Travel Association 

The Brush Group Limited 

James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 

Bush Radio Limited 

Champion Sparking Plug Co. Ltd. 
Crompton Parkinson Limited 

Godfrey Davis Limited 

Thomas de la Rue & Co. Ltd. (Formica) 
The Distillers Agency Ltd. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

The English Electric Company Limited 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. of England 
W. & A. Gilbey Ltd. 

Gillette Industries Limited 

The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
Hawker Aircraft Limited 

Hawker Siddeley Group 

Hepburn & Ross Ltd. 

Hill Thomson & Co. Ltd. 

Macdonald Greenlees Ltd. 

Macdonald & Muir Limited 

Chas. Mackinlay & Sons, Ltd. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Export) Ltd. 
Nuffield Exports Ltd. 

Pye Limited 

The J. Arthur Rank Organisation Limited 
Rootes Motors Limited 

Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 

The Shell Petroleum Company Limited 
The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. 

White Horse Distillers Ltd. 

Yardley 








If you know this you know 
Thermotank 


To the traveller by aircraft, ship or train the ‘ punkah 
louvre’ symbolises comfort. It is one of the patents of 
Thermotank Limited, the pioneers of air conditioning 
whose equipment brings warmth to North Atlantic 
winters, cool breezes to tropical summers, protects ships’ 
cargoes and dilutes and extracts dangerous gases in coal 
mines. In fact wherever control of the atmosphere is 
essential for physical comfort or industrial processes, 
Thermotank equipment will produce the required con- 
ditions. Air conditioning of ships was first carried out by 
Thermotank nearly fifty years ago, and marine install- 
ations are still the company’s major activity. To ensure 
that ships’ air conditioning problems are dealt with speedily, 
Thermotank have built up an unrivalled service organisa- 
tion covering every major shipping route in the world. 


‘Ves ; 
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| CLIMATE MADE TO MEASURE | 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 
Telephone : Govan 2444 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 
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WIRE FENCING of all types. 


W7, 


/ Yi 
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No clash will rend the air, The cymbals, we 
might say, are symbolic. Our objective is to remind 
you of the excellence of the things we do. These are:— 


Structural Steelwork 


Wire Fencing of all Types 


Sa Woodworking and Joinery 


Sheet Metal Fabrication 


Enquiries will be welcomed ae 1 at N 


We manufacture, supply and erect 
chain link and other types of wire fencing, and tubular and steel-framed gates. 
These are used extensively in Britain and all parts of the world. They line high- 
ways and railway tracks, enclose factories, farms and private properties, surround 
tennis courts and sports grounds. Their quality and workmanship remain 
unsurpassed. 


from Architects, 
Consulting Engineers, 


and the Hardware Trade 


coco, ELEY 





BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED, NORW:CH, London, Birmingham 
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110 in the Boiler Shop 


N MATTERS OF sound measurement the 
| word ‘phon’ will crop up very often, 
because this is the unit of measurement 
which acoustic engineers use to assess the 
loudness of sounds. 

Let’s look at a few examples of noises ex- 
pressed in terms of phons. A pneumatic 
tool nearby would have a phon value of about 
105, whilst a quiet street gives only 45; in an 
express train the reading would be about 80, 
compared with 20 for a rustle of leaves. In 
a boiler-making shop, the high -rating of 110 
makes the noise almost unbearable. 

The human ear compares noises on a log- 
arithmic scale so that a noise of 70 phons 
sounds 50% below one of 80 phons. 

Those examples are perhaps sufficient to 
show the extent to which noise is with us 
most of the time. But sound, like heat, must 
be kept in its place, and much can be done 
in factories and offices to ensure that excessive 
and unwarranted noise is reduced to a rea- 
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sonable level. The best way to do this is by 
sound absorbing treatment of the walls and 
ceilings because these surfaces intensify noise 
by reflection. By way of example, the normal 
painted plaster wall to be found in many offices 
absorbs only 2% of the sound impinging on it. 

. Compare this with-a modern acoustic. tile 
which has an infinitely higher sound absorp- 
tion. 

Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtile is such a 
product and has a 75% sound absorption 
and combines an extremely pleasing appear- 
ance with the added virtue of being incom- 
bustible and vermin-proof; it also affords 
effective heat insulation. . Our skill and 
experience and our well equipped Sound Lab- 
oratory are entirely at your service to investi- 
gate any noise or acoustic problem on which 
you may need help. We invite correspondence 
on this subject and will be pleased to submit 
suggestions, designs and estimates based on a 
careful appraisal of your particular problem. 


Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 
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Petroleum 
Chemical 
Leadership... 


Once again the Kellogg organisation is privileged 
to announce its participation in another ethylene- 


_ from-petroleum plant for Montecatini of Ferrara— 


the largest Chemical Manufacturing concern in Italy. 

In the manufacture of ethylene, process engineering by 

the Kellogg organisation offers many advantages 

over conventional systems and guarantees optimum yields 

and purity from economically available feedstocks. 

The key is the Kellogg steam-pyrolysis process. Used 
successfully in this country for the cracking of heavy naphtha, 

it permits ethane and propane pyrolysis plants to be designed for 
higher yields: makes possible the economic production of 
ethylene and other olefins from primary flash distillates, 
residuals, and other low-value products. 

The Kellogg organisation has accumulated considerable cost data on 
ethylene manufacture. Interested firms are invited to review 

these data with Kellogg International Corporation. 
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Missed Opportunity 


R MACMILLAN has produced a budget of safety first and 
very little after. The proposals are analysed in detail on 
page 283. It is probable that, simply by playing safe with 

his surplus, the Chancellor has ensured that 1956 will be a good year 
for Britain’s balance of payments. It is possible that, if his 
campaign for public savings succeeds, 1956 will be a year in which 
there is some check to the constant rise in British wages and prices. 
These are the essential and courageous achievements. 

The maggots in the apple are the particular reliefs, imposts and 
gimmicks that Mr Macmillan has chosen—and still more, the measures 
that he has put aside for safety’s sake. It is clear what his guiding 
principle has been : he has decided that courage in keeping up the 
surplus is courage enough for the day ; thereafter the measures in the 
budget are those that will do least harm politically rather than those 
that will do most good to the national economy. In this policy of non- 
provocation, Mr Macmillan has missed the point that if there is a check 
to cost inflation this year, it will be solely because employers have not 
got the money to accept wage demands ; it will not be because trade 
unions have not got the gall to present them. Above all, the Chancellor 
has done nothing to mitigate the one disturbing feature of the price 
stability campaign—which is that Britain is likely to get a much smaller 
increase in production in 1956 than in 1954 Or 1955. 

The central feature of this year’s disinflation, if the budget speech 
is to be believed, is the hope that Government expenditure will be cut 
by no less than {100 million in the current year. There will be no 
complaint about this; there will only be case-hardened suspicions 
about whether economies which cannot be specified will in fact be 
made. Perhaps this cynicism, frankly stated by detached observers, 
will be the best spur to action. But the Government must realise that 
the grounds for cynicism exist. Apart from the abolition of the bread 
subsidy, no major policy decisions have been taken, and there has been 
no hint that any are intended ; the impression given is that the depart- 
ments, especially the defence departments, are to search for their 
economies by deletions in the margin. 

Mr Macmillan’s other “ disinflationary”” measures are two small 
increases in taxation and a savings drive. The particular increases in 
taxation have apparently been chosen on the extraordinary and unex- 
plained principle that the burden should be precisely divided between 
direct and indirect taxes. They look rickety as well as mysterious. It 
is hard to feel confident that the yield of the new tobacco duty may 
not have been overestimated this time ; it is admitted that the increases 
in profits taxes will bring no yield in the current year, and certain that 
they will have no effect on spending in the years to come, This second 
Conservative increase in profits tax in six months is, in fact, merely 
an attempt by Mr Macmillan to steal Labour’s clothes—and he has 
always looked slightly ridiculous in a cloth cap. 

The savings drive is a very different matter ; it has long been The 
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Economist’s favourite child, the essential pre-requisite 
to salvation by high investment. But here, too, Mr 
Macmillan has tended to ignore an awkward fact—the 
salient fact that he has ignored throughout his budget. 
It is impossible to get an uprush of real savings without 
creating the right positive conditions, and it is im- 
possible to create those conditions (which are also the 
conditions of expansion, risk-taking, incentive and initia- 
tive, harder work and higher earnings) within the 
present tax structure, to say nothing of present tax levels. 
Only one feature of the savings drive recognises this, 


and it is therefore by far the most important measure. - 


The Millard Tucker proposals for pensions for the self- 
employed may secure a genuine diversion of cash out 
of consumption into superannuation schemes. The other 
new devices will to a large extent merely divert funds 
from existing savings media. This is not entirely unim- 
portant, particularly as the most unorthodox of the new 
channels (which is discussed in a note on page 246) 
may divert quite a lot. The new lures may therefore 
have a beneficial effect in reducing bank deposits and 
bank liquidity ; but to forecast that private savings as a 
proportion of personal income will not rise significantly 
as a result of them seems a safer bet than any offered by 
Mr Macmillan’s premium bonds. 

When this has been said, the task of broad editorial 
comment is largely done. This is a budget that 
should not lose Britain any wickets, but also 
will not make it any runs. This is particularly 
unfortunate at this juncture. The object of the 
Chancellor’s new policy, to repeat, is to secure 
greater stability of prices at the risk of some sacrifice in 
terms of production. Because this impulse to new pro- 
duction from the side of demand has rightly been 
moderated, it was the naore important to increase the 
impulse from the side of incentives to work. The 


Five Months 


* is tragic that the one French government that 

might in other days have taken action to prevent 
the Algerian rebellion should now be saddled with the 
consequences of'a generation of colonial inertia—so 
heavily saddled that many of its own followers blame it 
for failure to meet its pledge to end the fighting. The 
Council of Ministers has been obliged to take the pain- 
ful and politically risky decision to authorise the call-up 
of nearly 100,000 men now, and of the same number 
later. If the decision is carried out in full, the French 
forces may be brought up to a strength approaching 
400,000 in Algeria and not far short of 600,000 in the 
whole of North Africa. The mobilisation of conscripts 
in France will then be more extensive than at any time 
since 1940. Measures of reorganisation, adapting the 
forces in Algeria to the guerrilla warfare there, have 
made them more effective for their military task. The 
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budget should, while still preserving the surplus, have 
increased indirect taxation (including a move towards a 
sales tax) and reduced direct taxation (particularly in the 
ranges where impositions upon marginal income are 
high). 

That opportunity has been missed. Apart from a 
few technical amendments, only two steps have been 
taken in the direction that the Royal Commission 
showed the Chancellor that he should go. One of these 
is the implementation of the Millard Tucker proposals ; 
the other is the increase in family allowances for large 
families, which like the rest of the budget is politically 
neutral but is in this case also socially wise. All the 
other proposed reforms, for increasing incentives and 
offering equity to the middle classes, have been 
neglected. The only encouragement to production in 
this budget is that to the production of more children , 
the only politically possible incentives in the new Con- 
servative philosophy, the cynic can now say, are 
incentives to gambling and procreation. 

The most vocal criticism of this budget may be that 
Mr Macmillan’s premium bonds will encourage people 
to think that they can get rich quickly ; the most potent 
is that his whole policy may condemn the nation to get 
rich too slowly. When the Chancellor took office, this 
journal expressed the hope that he would not fall under 
Keynes’s famous curse for the economic novitiate : we 
prayed that everything he did should be decided for its 
own sake, and not by reference to the effect that it might 
have on something else. In this first budget Mr 
Macmillan has fallen under the spell. As a result, the 
whole ms of tax reform—and presumably also of 
rent reform—must now be postponed until nearer the 
next general election; and this runs the risk that 
some of the refonms will never be attempted at all. Shake 
this budget how one will, the dynamo is not there. 


for Algeria 


parties in Paris, with the exception of the Communists 
and of a strong socialist minority, have accepted the 
mobilisation as inevitable and necessary, though 
perhaps they have accepted it only for the moment ; 
restiveness will spread if anything more than a short, 
sharp campaign has to be faced. 

Weeks of heart-searching in the cabinet reflect the 
division of conscience in the country : the feeling that 
France faces her “last chance” struggles with the 
suspicion that this is just another colonial war in dis- 
guise. The dissenting ministers (all of whom approved 
the dispatch of conscripts to Algeria) have given the 
government a month’s grace to modify its policy before 
they resign. This would not automatically spell the 
government’s fall, but it might precipitate a division 
among the socialists and would certainly make the 
cabinet depend increasingly on the right wing. The 
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future of French, and western, relations with the whole 
of North Africa depends on the outcome of the develop- 
ing debate. 

Official policy, expressed by MM. Mollet and Lacoste, 
. by now well defined. The first aim is to reverse the 
current, up to now in the rebels’ favour, and to pacify 
1 least parts of Algeria zone by zone. Fair elections 
vould be held in the pacified areas, beginning on a 
municipal basis and later proceeding to the election of 
\lgerian deputies, probably to the French Assembly, 
with whom would be negotiated the statute that would 
“ permanently ” decide Algeria’s future. The statute 
would recognise Algeria’s separate “ personality ” but 
not its independence, 


The two main criticisms of this policy have both come 
from the left. The first, formulated by the Communists, 
by neutralists like Claude Bourdet, the editor of France 
Observateur, who was recently arrested for a day, and 
by socialists like Gaston Deferre, the Minister for Over- 
seas Territories, is that the government was elected to 
negotiate a peace and ought to do so. The reply is 
that there are no “ valid spokesmen ” of the Algerian 
people with whom to negotiate, and that the rebels are 
asking for independence, which “no French govern- 
ment could accept.” The fact that the rebels administer 
large areas and levy taxes is not allowed to affect the 
argument. It is maintained that a mere 15,000 rebels 
are terrorising the 8 million Algerians, for whom they 
cannot speak; only elections can provide “ valid 
spokesmen.” These views are sincerely held. Yet 
they would not have prevailed by themselves ; only the 
presence there of a million and a quarter Europeans can 
justify the raising of conscripts on the present scale. 
M. Mollet has repeatedly made the distinction between 
Tunisia and Morocco, the protectorates, to which the 
government has given independence, and Algeria, where 
the settlers are too numerous and too close to French 
hearts for their fate to be left to the Moslems. It is 
essentially in order to protect the settlers that the 
government will not negotiate with the rebels, but seeks 
instead to regain control of events by the massive 
deployment of force. 


The second line of criticism is most authoritatively 
represented by M. Mendés-France, somewhat out- 
stripped by the journalistic commandos of the weekly, 
Express. To this group, too, negotiation is the aim, but 
holds that the government must first break the settlers’ 
stranglehold on administration, particularly the local 
administration, in order to convince the Moslems that 
the French mean to respect their rights. M. Lacoste’s 
reply is that elections. to local councils are impossible 
in the present disorder ; and that he himself would have 
(0 choose Moslems to head them, Would not this be 
the surest way to compromise the moderate men with 
whom France may later wish to talk ? But he also 
says that his policy goes as far as is possible without 
arousing the settlers as well as the Moslems: “ We 
cannot have both on our backs at the same time,” especi- 
ally, he argues, since the agrarian reforms which he 
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proposes will hit some settlers hard, These will include 
the expropriation for the benefit of landless Moslems 
of holdings bigger than 120 acres which are held to be 
capable of irrigation. The settlers are all armed, and 
it is certain that M. Lacoste fears civil war in Algeria. 
Here again the prime motive behind the pacification 
policy is, in practice, not to provoke the Europeans-too 
far. 


Yet pacification is a gamble. M. Lacoste himself 
has given his policy only five months in which to reverse 
the trend of events. If the Moslem holy war of libera- 
tion goes on beyond the five months in Algeria, the 
westward-looking regimes in Morocco and Tunisia may 
be disastrously undermined. In France itself it is hard 
to imagine public opinion being prepared to face 
“another Indo-China.” There is the risk that the 
French would then be compelled once again to accord 
independence under duress. Five months is a very 
short time. Napoleon had a plan of retreat whenever 
he went in to the attack. This honourably civilian 
government has none. 


Were the gamble lost, the best hope for the preser- 
vation of the government and the regime would be ‘the 
growth in the centre parties of a willingness to grant 
Algeria nationhood, like Morocco. At present 
M. Mollet’s government could find broad enough 
backing for such a policy only by seeking Communist 
support. Morocco was not so close to the hearts of 
the right ; and last year there were non-Communists 
on the government’s left to push for concessions. 
Today this is not so. The government itself is left of 
centre. If there is to be a change of mood, only the 
government can lead it. M. Lacoste is in danger both 
of failing to win over the Moslems, and of fencing the 
government within limitations which inhibit its range 
of action and force it into increasingly uncongenial 
attitudes. The most liberal of policies has an illiberal 
smell when it is imposed primarily by force. 
M. Lacoste’s social reforms will take time ; his admini- 
strative reforms (a Moslem has, for instance, been 
appointed to head the Moslem War Veterans depart- 
ment of the Government-General). are slight. What 
is visible now is the use of the army. 


It is this restriction of the French government’s field 
of vision which is alarming. It would be unrealistic to 
ask the government to grant Algeria independence 
now. Such a policy would split France down the 
middle and lead to the formation, possibly in blood 
and certainly in bad blood, of a Popular Front. In 
Algeria, settlers in despair would take the law into their 
own hands. 


Yet it is now impossible to envisage a future status 
for Algeria other than in some form of federalism or 
independence. Moslem blood is up, and Moslem 
imagination has been captured by visions of a federated 
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North Africa—a proposition lately advanced both by 
the most powerful man in Morocco next to the Sultan, 
and by the extremist Algerian Front de Libération 
Nationale. If Paris is ever to catch up with the 
Algerian Moslems’ mood, it will need to advance some 
proposition that will capture their imagination equally. 
Some kind of federal proposal that would include at 
the same time France, and an Africa federated all the 
way from Rabat to Tunis, might not be impossible. 
There are precedents in other federations for areas 
predominantly of one race having their separate powers 
of local government, but all uniting in a central govern- 
ment for certain major purposes. Even the FLN 
maintained, in a Tunisian paper last weekend, that 
there were still “ some liberal Frenchmen ” with whom 
they could talk. 

No one in Paris yet sees the solution that will finally 
prevail, but it cannot be peacefully worked out without 
finding some way of marrying the Moslems’ desire for 
independence with a “statute” safeguarding the 
Europeans from a tyranny by majority vote. The 
political obstacles are enormous, the economic ones 
little less great so long as it continues to be European 
enterprise that provides the bulk of the revenue. But 
some such solution must be sought if the French are 
not to insist on a.degree of privilege for the Europeans 
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that would make agreement with the Moslems 
impossible. 

One of the main stumbling-blocks in Algeria is the 
lack of political sense both in the rebels and in the 
settlers. But in France, too, latent hysterias would be 
reduced if real French interests were defined more 
coolly and certain persistent fears exorcised: the ruin 
of the settlers ; the ruin of the French economy ; more 
dramatic still, the ruin of France as a major power. 
The first problem is real ; but the technical superiority 
of the settlers is such that their future is assured if 
prolonged and bitter war does not carry race hatreds 
beyond the point of no return. The same can be said of 
French commerce, since Algeria needs France as a 
market for her wine and oranges, and as a source of 
machinery, far more than France needs Algeria. France 
could even be strengthened by a change in relations 
with Algeria as long as the French can maintain their 
contacts and trade in North Africa—and always pro- 
vided that the adverse turn of fortune does not drive 
the country into a hard shell of mediocrity and isolation 
on the model of Spain under General Franco. Algeria 
is France’s “last chance ” only if the situation worsens 
till there is nothing left to salvage but hatred and regret. 
France should have wept before for these occasions, as 
Britain should for Cyprus. 


The Feminists Mop Up 


T is a hundred years since a group of feminists led 

by Barbara Leigh Smith set up a committee to 
collect petitions in support of a Married Women’s 
Property Bill. The Bill failed, but the organised 
women’s movement—as distinct from the efforts of 
individual women—had begun. By 1955 the last 
bastion of real public interest was breached, when equal 
pay in the public service was promised in seven annual 
instalments. The feminists are now engaged—very 
busily—in mopping-up operations. 

The movement consists of a large number of 
women’s societies, each with its own aims. Seventeen 
of these are represented on a body called the Status of 
Women Committee. This co-ordinates their common 
work and has a programme demanding eight legislative 
or public administrative changes: — 


1. Equal pay for equal work in the public service. Now 
that the justice of equal pay is admitted, it is argued, 
eoonomic expediency can be no justification for delaying 
it six years longer. 


2. Women peers—a logical development of women’s 
political rights. 


3. The repeal of the law against solicitation, which 
makes it possible to convict “a common prostitute ” for 
words or actions that would not be an offence if com- 
mitted by anyone else. 


4. A change in the law which aggregates a woman’s 
earnings with her husband’s for tax purposes—so that 


professional’ women are lucky if they earn enough to pay 

a charwoman. 

5. Equal opportunity in employment, notably by the 
repeal of protective legislation under the Factories and 
other Acts. Women’s hours of work and overtime are 
limited, and they may not do night work or work on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, so they cannot get 
the enviable rates paid at such times. The feminists 
object to women being lumped together with young per- 
sons as being unfit to decide how much extra, heavy, 
and dangerous work they should do. Under the heading 
of equality of opportunity in employment they also ask 
the right to enter the Church. 

6. Equality under national insurance. It is certainly 
a waste of public money and of womanpower that women 
should be retired five years earlier than men, although 
they live on the average five years longer. The com- 
mittee also wants the same benefits for married women 
who insure themselves as are paid to single women. 

7. Revision of the law about the married woman’s domi- 
cile, which is equated for legal purposes—in nullity, 
divorce or separation suits—with that of her husband. 

8. Equal guardianship of children, In common law 
the father is the guardian. A child’s passport requires 
only his signature—which is very convenient for paterne! 
kidnappers. 

Among the proposals that the Status of Women 
Committee has wisely not incorporated into its pro- 
gramme are those about the division of family income. 
The Married Women’s Association wants an enactmen' 
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of this kind ; it thinks that provision for the home and 
family should be considered by the courts to be the 
frst call on the pooled income of husband and wife, 
and that the surplus should be divided equally between 
them. A few women actually want a salary paid to the 
wife—though it is hard to imagine anything that would 
more effectively lower her status. The grievance that 
these proposals are meant to remedy is, admittedly, very 
real. As wages rise, housekeeping allowances often 
do not; and there is still many a wife struggling 
to maintain the home and family on an absurdly dis- 
proportionate pittance, completely ignorant of what her 
husband really earns. Some hard cases might be 
avoided if the signature of both husband and wife 
were required on income tax returns ; there seems to 
be everything to be said for such a reform. But legisla- 
tion to regulate the very personal and diverse spending 
arrangements Of individual families is surely out of the 
question. 

There is a much better case for another proposal of 
the Married Women’s Association: that when a man 
fails to maintain his wife and family or illegitimate 
child, it should be possible, on a court order, to get a 
prescribed amount deducted by his employer from his 
pay. This presents some difficulties, but is not imprac- 
ticable because it is done in Scotland. As a result 
Scottish prisons have hardly a single offender of this 
type, whereas in England and Wales, since the war, 
the number of men sent to prison for failing to com- 
ply with maintenance and affiliation orders has varied 
between 3,500 and 4,000 a year—a heavy burden on 
the state, not only in prison costs but also in national 
assistance to the abandoned families. This type of 
prisoner would presumably be more common still if the 
police gave deserted wives any help in tracing husbands 
who vanish ; at the moment they resolutely refuse to 
do so even when they know where the husband is. In 
a time of full employment, of course, a man can still 
disappear even under the Scottish system; but Scot- 
lish experience suggests that the change in the law may 
be worth making, in spite of the trouble and expense 
that it causes to employers. 


* 


One of the difficulties in getting support for pro- 
posals such as these is the usual official reaction that 
marriage is a matter of love and trust, and that the law 
cannot intervene even where there is neither ; some 
feminists are very angry with the Royal Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce for taking that line through- 
out much of its report. Another difficulty is that, in 
the main, it is only those who have personal experience 
of hardship and injustice who will fight for reform. 
Most women, who are either tolerably happily married 
or expecting to. be ecstatically so, feel indifferent or 
even hostile to those who have a chip on their shoulders, 
and to the cranks who are found in the ranks of any 
reformist movement. Sensible women refuse to see 
everything in terms of sex war ; the “average woman” 
‘ends to be put off feminism by its propagandists. 
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This is vexing for the feminists. More than a cen~ 
tury after Florence Nightingale staged her passionate 
revolt against the trivial domestic round, here are the 
mass of women still preoccupied with their love-lives, 
clothes, children and homes—all the stuff of the 
women’s, magazines (which are utterly indifferent to 
the cause), The ordinary woman persists in the belief 
that in marriage an ounce of perfume is worth a peck 
of legal rights, and her dreams of power still feature 
the femme fatale rather than the administrative grade 
of the civil service. The working class woman, especi- 
ally, is almost untouched by the women’s movement. 
Equality has been won in a few unions—for example, 
musicians, cinematograph technicians and bus conduc- 
tresses ; and the ladies of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, with admirable self-confidence recently 
demanded “at least equal pay” with the men. But 
these are the exceptions, Although the TUC is for- 
mally committed to equal pay as one of its aims, the 
mass of trade union women—and of their male col- 
leagues—refuse to get excited about it. 

On the contrary, trade union restrictions are an 
important cause of economic inequality between men 
and women. The Open Door Council has published . 
a list of the trade union and statutory restrictions on 
women’s employment, and they fill a whole pamphlet. 
For example, the printing industry is almost completely 


-cClosed to women, although composing, as The 


Economist has good reason to know, is a job that 
women’s deft fingers can do very well. In several other 
trades the unions. present a closed shop to women 
workers, while elsewhere they bar women from certain 
kinds of work in the trade. It is surprising that the 
male trade unionists consider this to be in their 
interests. Given equal pay, women in equal employ- 
ment might serve as a useful buffer; in a slump 
women, whose rate of absenteeism is usually higher 
than men’s, would often be the first to be laid off. 


* 


But trade unions are not the only offenders; the 
traditional attitude of employers is just as big an 
obstacle. This is particularly true in higher posts, very 
few of which, as a glance down the situations vacant 
column of The Times will show, are open to women, 
however well qualified. To some extent this tradition 
is being broken down by full employment, but to some 
extent also it is inevitable. Few employers are willing 
to train women for management when they may at any 
time leave to get married. 

Some of the economic disabilities of women are 
indeed inseparable from their dual potential as wives 
and as workers ; but others are certainly unnecessary. 
While none of them is so grievous that it is worth being 
chained to the railings for, it would be a pity if for that 
reason—or conversely, because feminism is too much 
identified with extremism—interest in the movement 
should die altogether. A sensible and moderate pro- 
gramme deserves to command general support. 
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Stalinism 


OLITICAL fireworks in Moscow have diverted 
western attention from the other major partner 
in the Communist alliance. Speculation has been 
abundant about the effects which the liquidation of 
Stalinism would have on the regime of the Soviet Union 
and its European satellites. What of its impact on Mao’s 
China ? Peking has been conspicuously quiet while the 
tremors from Moscow have been rippling through the 
eastern European capitals. Not till this month did the 
Chinese People’s Daily join in the general chorus of 
condemnation of Stalinism, and then it did so half- 
heartedly, continuing to stress the dead dictator’s 
achievements and to recommend his works, though for 
more critical reading. Above all, it indulged in none of 
the self-criticism which elsewhere in the Communist 
world has accompanied the revelation of the recent past. 
Everything is analysed with an objective detachment, 
as if Stalinism were a Communist disease from which 
China is perfectly immune. 
A distaste for iconoclasm would be understandable 


en the part of Mao Tse-tung, since, by the new 


standards, the adulation with which he is still sur- 
rounded could well be branded as a cult of personality. 
But more is involved in this caution than a merely 
personal attitude. Short of a purely Manichean 
explanation of all Soviet calamities through the evil 
genius of Stalin, it is necessary to view them partly as a 
result of the primitive conditions in which the experi- 
ment was tried, as a price paid for the too rapid indus- 
trialisation of a backward country. In Russia the mass 
collectivisation of the countfyside provoked the first 
mass application of the Stalinist scourge ; in China the 
process has only begun. In the Soviet Union collec- 
tivisation was merely a prelude to rapid industrialisa- 
tion, requiring heavy investment ; this need to cut every 
year a big slice off a small income was not unconnected 
with the maintenance of a regime of concentration 
camps. Nebody will deny China’s poverty, or the open 
determination of its leaders to industrialise as fast as 
they can. Logically, far from being immune from 
Stalinism, China could be expected to show the symp- 
toms of the disease in increasing measure. 

The Chinese Communists began with many things 
in their favour. Their austere efficiency contrasted with 
Kuomintang corruption ; their agrarian reform, distri- 
buting land and cutting rents, gained them a measure 
of peasant goodwill. Though “ people’s courts” were 
set up throughout the country, the regime could still 
claim a degree of popular support, or at least of 
acquiescence, for its various “anti” campaigns. But 
what will happen if the peasants turn actively against 
the rulers they have brought to power? The mys- 


terious “ suicide ” in jail of Kao Kang, the former chief 
planner, was the first sign that the Chinese revolution, 
too, can devour its children. The branding of Hu Feng 
as a dangerous heretic—because he claimed for the 
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Chinese intellectuals the limited rights that their Soviet 
counterparts gained after Stalin’s death—showed that 
far from being a pioneer China was a laggard in the 
liberalisation movement. The real test will be faced 
now, when the Communist policy runs the risk of pro- 
voking an upheaval in the Chinese countryside. 

Mao, who owes his success to a masterly strategy in 
rural areas, seemed for long aware of the threat to his 
regime which a turmoil among China’s 500 million 
peasants would involve. China took a slow boat to 
collectivisation until lately, steering a gradual course 
with many ports of call. But in November Mao himself 
mapped out a perceptibly faster route, and even this 
has now been scrapped as over-cautious. Already this 
year the bulk of the 110 million holdings of China are 
to be amalgamated into looser co-operatives, in which 
land is still privately owned ; in two years’ time the 
countryside is to be dominated by collective farms on 
the Soviet model. It is doubtful whether private 
property can be eliminated at such a pace in the biggest 
peasant mass in the world without using the very 
methods now being solemnly renounced in Moscow. 


* 


With 182 million tons of grain and 1.4 million tons 
of cotton, China apparently gathered last year by far 
the biggest harvest in its history. But self-confidence is 
not the only reason for speeding up. Another is the 
conviction that unless private property is rapidly 
squeezed out, it will spread and swallow the rest. 
Parallel movements have been launched in the towns 
and villages. Handicrafts are to be taken over by co- 
operatives. The turn of private industry is brought 
nearer ; firms are being taken under joint state control 
by whole trades, instead of individually. Industrialisa- 
tion is the dominant motive. It has been resolved to 
fulfil the first five-year plan, now in its fourth year, 
ahead of schedule and to revise the master project 
which exists in the form of the second and third five- 
year plans. Military needs for equipment and arms 
will clearly play a part in the programme, both as 
stimulants to growth and as large claimants to the 
resources created. The Manchurian industrial base 
is to be expanded, and at the same time industry is 
to be spread more widely over the country. Like the 
Russians, the Chinese know only one method of getting 
rapidly the agricultural surpluses necessary for this 
task—to collectivise. A similar piling up of reserves 
for the industrial revolution has been called by a 
Russian economist “ primitive socialist accumulation.” 
Stalinism was its political counterpart. 

China, while its task may seem the more gigantic. 
has the undoubted advantage over Stalinist Russia of 
being able to draw on the experience of the Russian 
ally and on the economic aid of the Soviet bloc. It is 
Moscow’s good luck that a primitive country needs the 
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men qualified to do the job as much as it needs the 
tools. A two-way traffic of technicians—to Russia to 
learn, to China to teach—costs less than the supply of 
equipment and brings obvious political dividends. 

Thus, whatever the friction between the Mecca and 
the Medina of Communism about the Stalinist heresy, 
Moscow and Peking will stand together against the 
“capitalist infidel.” The illusion that the West can 
thrust a wedge between the two allies is likely to be- 
come fashionable again, but it remains an illusion. 
Another myth gaining currency is that China’s policy 
will become more independent as a result of changes 
in Soviet methods. Such ideas may or may not have 
an application to Eastern Europe, but they have no 
relevance to Communist China, which was never any- 
thing but independent in its foreign policy. Its revolu- 
tion had triumphed without the aid of Soviet bayonets ; 
it had succeeded against Stalin’s expectation and against 
his advice ; even he never dared to treat such a mighty 
planet as a satellite. If anything, China was probably 
the more turbulent partner in the highest Communist 
counsels, more prone to youthful exuberance, less 
sensitive to atomic threats. 

If there are any grounds for a cautious and qualified 
optimism about Chinese conduct, they spring less from 
the lessons of events in Moscow than from the internal 
development of China itself. It may be that “ the 
high tide of socialist transformation,” a term in 
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common use in the political language of Peking, will 
for a time distract Chinese attention from the troubled 
waters of the world outside. The gigantic task of 
transforming the countryside and laying industrial 
foundations may possibly discourage unreasonable. risk- 
taking in Formosa, Korea, Vietnam or Malaya. 
Concrete achievements, by making the country more 
vulnerable, may make it more prudent. Western trade 
may exert an attraction, as a means of relieving the 
strain, if the grandiose plans are meant in earnest. 
Radical changes in Chinese policy seem unlikely. 
And yet the world Communist movement cannot go 


through its bout of schizophrenia and remain wholly 


unaffected. The new wiads from Russia will blow 
across east Asia, too, China will provide a test case: 
is it inevitable that the planned economic transformation 
of a backward country on Communist lines should lead 
to a tyrannical regime of the Stalinist type? The 
question is not academic: The new face worn in 
Moscow has the advantage of being more easily com- 
mended to the European taste than was the grim 
visage that preceded it. Asians may be less sophisti- 
cated about democratic niceties, but they will be quick 
to react to Mao’s handling of the Chinese peasant 
masses. Whether or not he can find a short cut which 
will not be, like Stalin’s, strewn with peasant corpses 
may thus prove a key factor in the struggle of east and 
west on the Asian front. 





B, K, and the Middle East 


Tt: week’s Soviet statement on the Middle East, issued 
on the eve of the arrival of Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev in pomp at Portsmouth, is couched in basic, as 
opposed to conventional, diplomatic language. What it 
proclaims is that responsibility for upsetting the shaky 
balance in Palestine lay in the first instance with the 
sponsors of the Baghdad Pact, and only secondarily with 
those of the Czech arms deal. Now that the east-west score 
has been evened, it continues, the Soviet Union is as ready 
as anyone to work through the United Nations for peace in 
Palestine. 

Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev must be given credit 
for proclaiming in advance the line they proposed to take 
in the “ serious talks” in London, They could have waited 
ull the red flag flew over Claridge’s, and sprung it as a 
Surprise ; instead, they have given London and Washington 
ime to hobnob over it. The notice was valuable, 


for they have confronted western policy with a dilemma. 

No doubt the straightforward course would be to chal- 
lenge their bona fides by inviting them jointly to sponsor a 
United Nations arms embargo on the area. The problem 
for the British Government is whether it could make this 
move without jeopardising the stability of Iraq, where its 
special agreement of April, 1955, binds it to “do its best ” 
to deliver military as well as economic aid, and where 
government stability hangs on getting both. 

It may have been a mistake in the first place for a Euro- 
pean power to join an Asiatic regional pact; the United 
States, helping from the wings, is less awkwardly placed. 
But, Britain once in, the perspective alters. The Baghdad 
Pact is working so harmoniously—all those who attend its 
conferences comment on the exceptional smoothness with 
which they run—that it has become a cornerstone of British 
policy. It cannot be jettisoned out of friendly feeling for 
two visitors who have so far only made gestures and comfort- 
able noises about Palestine. They must be asked this week 
with what measures they would be ready to substantiate 
their peace-loving statement. 
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Half-Time for Mr Hammarskjold 


ALF of the month given to Mr Hammarskjéld by the 

Security Council is over, and its pattern so far is 
depressing for anyone who hoped to better the climate of 
eternal skirmish that exists on the Egypto-Israeli frontier. 
Starting work in Cairo, he won smiling compliance from 
Colonel Nasser in his proposals for withdrawal of troops 
some hundreds of yards from the truce lines, for better 
frontier demarcation and for more extensive supervision by 
United Nations observers. Going on to Israel, he was told 
in harder tones that Egypt’s word had proved unreliable, 
and that assurances more substantial than those he had 
received would be required before Israel could make re- 
ciprocal gestures. Would he, for instance, secure its under- 
taking to fulfil Article 2 (ii) of the armistice agreement, 
which binds both parties to refrain from warlike and hostile 
acts ? Would he, therefore, cause Egypt to cease to claim 
the existence of a state of war. as justification for the use 
of the Suez Canal for purposes of blockade ? 

Egypt and Israel are in fact very differently placed on the 
armistice line. To Egypt, concessions are cheap in a desert 
where there are no Egyptian interests of importance. For 
Israel every inch matters. Close to the frontier lie settle- 
ments and towns in which Arab commandos can cause alarm 
and havoc. Israel can afford to concede nothing to “Mr 
Hammarskjéld without the certainty of a practical recom- 
pense. Yet Israel needs peace far more than does Egypt, 
which can prosper without it. The Israelis stand, to the 
Egyptians, in somewhat the same relation as does Britain 
to Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev. Britain, too, needs 
something more than superficial gestures before it can move. 


No Red Meat 


PART from his venture into national bookmaking, Mr 
Macmillan’s Budget has made ominously little 
political impact. In the short run this should help him 
to secure a fairly smooth passage for his first Finance Bill, 
but on the longer view he may well find that he has missed 
an umrepeatable opportunity. Mr Macmillan has not 
angered Tory MPs—most of them feel that the immediate 
crisis will be weathered—but he has left them feeling rather 
fiat, and- with a sinking feeling at the prospect of meeting 
their constituents. One of the commonest comments is that 
many of the so-called “Gunboat Tories” will not now 
bother to turn out to vote at next month’s municipal 
elections. 

On the other side of the House, Labour’s chief complaint 
is that it has not got very much to complain of. There is 
little political sustenance in a furious indignation about 
bread and smoke. The Nonconformist element in the 
party insists that it is at the lottery that Labour’s all-out 
attack should be launched; the political strategists 
fear that this puritanism would lose far more votes than 
it would win. To cover this split, Mr Wilson pressed on 
Wednesday for the scheme to be taken out of the budget, 
put in the forthcoming betting Bill, and left to a free vote. 
This is quite a sensible suggestion, but Labour wavering of 
this sort may get the worst of all cruel political worlds. It is, 
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however; an apt comment on the budget that these premium 
bonds are the main feature of it that the politicians want 
to talk about. 


Gambling Bonds 


HERE is not much sense in arguing whether \\; 

Macmillan’s premium bonds will be a national lottery, 
oi half-a-lottery, or (since the investors will be gambling 
for the 4 per cent interest) one twenty-fifth of one per year. 
The point is that those who oppose gambling on moral 
grounds will feel that the state has entered a business of 
which they disapprove, and that is the only part of this 
sophistry that matters. It is-still difficult to gauge how 
strong the opposition will be. The Commons vote last 
week on the private members’—and private enterprise— 
Small Lotteries Bill (discussed in a later note) may not be 
an altogether reliable guide, for against a national scheme 
bigger guns are likely to be brought to bear. With the 
opposition given plenty of time to mobilise before the 
tickets are ready, the outcry may be greater than the 
Government at present expects ; on the other hand, if the 
scheme comes to fruition, the response to it may well be 
greater too. 

The Economist’s view, without any particular fecl- 
ing of pleasure as the state jumps on some people's 
deepest susceptibilities, is that we accept the experi- 
ment. There is a lot of gambling in the country; 
the Government will not move against it, so it might 
as well profit from it. But, that decision having been 
taken, there is little to be said for trying to season it with 
hypocrisy. The proposals to keep the investor’s capital 
intact, to sell tickets only in the expensive units of {1 each, 
and to put a limit upon individual holdings should be 
retained, for they can be justified on social and not mercly 
sophistic grounds. But the same cannot be said of the 
Government’s decision to accept the sales disadvantage of 
spreading the prize money over a lot of little disbursements, 
instead of adding the bait of two or three really large fortunes 
each year. If this hypocrisy were abandoned, the Govern- 
ment would not have to put into the prize pool the 
equivalent of the proposed very high interest rate of 4 per 
cent tax free. Mr Macmillan has said that even small 
economies are worthwhile. He might as well start here. 


State of Grace 


Ms KELLY was no Cinderella, though she could play 
opposite Prince Charming to perfection if the casting 
required it. The fascination exerted by her marriage 00 
the general mind, nauseous though some of its manifest2- 
tions have been, is no more than natural in a match whi) 
links the two sugar-candy worlds of Hollywood and Monte 
Carlo. As for the 20,000 or so residents of Monaco, th:y 
have more than mere human curiosity to justify thc! 
interest in the proceedings: for the future of the taxpaye' $ 
paradise is at stake. This is the charmed half-a-squa'<- 
mile where tax collectors do not tread. But, under a tre2'y 
signed in 1918, Monaco would be incorporated into 1) 
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French Republic should the prince leave no direct heir. 
One can imagine the convulsion which would follow—the 
poujadist rising, the sad trek of men of property to colder 
or hotter climates. 

The threat of such a calamity gave Prince Rainier a 
grip on his principality which his feudal Grimaldi ancestors 
might have envied. An illustration was provided last year, 
when the biggest bank in the principality—the SMBMP— 
went bankrupt, the shares of the radio and television com- 
pany, Images et Son, of which it was the main shareholder, 
having slumped. £1,600,000 of state funds were involved ; 
a crisis broke out and the prince was obliged to dismiss 
the financial secretary and a private counsellor under pres- 
sure from the elective National Council. Thereupon he 
took to his yacht and sulked. The two men were reinstated, 
the bank was taken over by a Paris syndicate, and the crisis 
was brought to an end. Uncharitable people claim that the 
hope is nourished in Monaco that the appearance of an 
heir, by changing the Prince’s personal position as sole 
guarantor of tax exemption, may transform his constitutional 
behaviour and bring more orthodox government to Monaco. 
Valuable as it is, the fillip to the tourist industry and to 
the roulette turnover—both lately rescued from a relative 
decline by the action of a leading resident, Mr Onassis, in 
taking over the Société des Bains de Mer, which owns the 
casino and the principal hotels—may be only minor and 
incidental benefits of this Hollywood dynastic alliance. 


Airman in Supreme Command 


* 


C= GRUENTHER, when he retires from the allied 
\J supreme command in Europe, will have served three 
times as long as either of his predecessors, General 
Eisenhower and General Ridgway. It has been a long and 
at. exacting time to have been Supreme Commander, 
requiring not only the energy and administrative skill of the 
outstanding chief of staff General Gruenther was known 
to be, but all the agility, diplomacy and wisdom, well 
leavened with humanity, that he has shown since. It has 
been a period when accepted working assumptions have 
tended to crumble and the alliance has needed flexibility 
as well as strength. The development of new weapons has 
meant radical changes in the strategy of defence and the 
tactics of war. Russian possession of the hydrogen bomb 
has turned confidence in an ultimate deterrent into recog- 
nition of a frightening stalemate. Stalinism has given way 
to smiles. The first German officers have been welcomed 
at Shape, but the twelve divisions are still a paper argument. 
General Gruenther will leave his successor heavy tasks as 
Well as an admirable example. 

Practically speaking, the Supreme Commander in Europe 
must be an American. General Norstad is also a “ Nato” 
officer, familiar with the problems, the spirit, and the 
character of Shape, having been Air Deputy to General 
Gruenther singe 1953. Still only 49, he has President 
Eisenhower’s confidence and an enviable reputation as a 
brilliant officer. These may not have been the only factors 
governing the choice. Air defence is fundamental to Nato 
planning but there has so far been much less integration 
of air defences than of the ground and naval forces of the 
altance. The deficiency was discussed by the Nato 
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Council in December, and a start made on a co-ordinated 
early warning system and the integration of continental 
ait forces. Much remains to be done. But of all the areas 
of military operation, integration in the air is today the 
most difficult, and the most important, because it cuts 
Closest to the bone of national survival. The revolutionary 
step of putting an air force general in supreme command 
was not taken blindly. 


Tobacco and the Aged 


MINOR political row has arisen because the Chancellor 

has not raised the tobacco relief to old age pensioners 
to compensate for the increase in tobacco duty. This may 
be a good moment to draw attention to the embarrassing 
ramp which this relief scheme has become. Under it certain 
specified categories of pensioners—retirement pensioners 
and non-contributory old age pensioners—who certify that 
they are habitual smokers, may obtain tokens which enable 


Educating the People 


Three plans for ensuring the education of the people 
of a country are conceivable—each of them intelligible 
and self-consistent. The Government may, as in Prussia 
and other Continental States, admit the duty and assume 
the responsibility. It may . . establish schools, train 
schoolmasters, and compel every child within certain years 
to undergo the training thus provided for it. Nothing 
can be simpler ; nothing can be more complete and com- 
prehensive ; nothing, in nations already broken in to 
autocratic and bureaucratic despotism, can be easier. 
But . . . Englishmen, we all know, would not listen 
for one moment to such a plan: moreover, Englishmen, 
we nearly all of us think, ought not to listen to it. , 
Or the duty of providing of schools and schoolmasters 
may be imposed entirely on the local authorities, as the 
provision for the poor formerly was. Parishes or cities 
may be empowered and compelled to lay a school rate, 
as they now lay a poor rate—may provide for the moral 
as they now provide for the material destitution of their 
inhabitants—and administer the One as they administer 
the other. This plan also is clear and defensible in out- 
line and in principle. But the instant you begin to plan 
details, you are met by . . . insuperable obstacles. . 
All sects agree in repudiating purely secular schools—yet 
all agree equally in repudiating any religious school but 
their own. They will have no rate levied for schools in 
which religion is not taught ; and they will have no rate 
levied for schools in which religion is taught—unless u 
be their own creed and be conducted by their own 
sect. . . . The third . cannot be called a system 
of national education. It is merely a mode of letting 
national education alone—giving it at the same time a 
certain amount of irregular encouragement. It leaves the 
instruction of the people to the voluntary effort of 
individuals, aiding those efforts by moderate grants, and 
improving that instruction by the strict requirements on 
which those grants are conceded. It is not very logical ; 
it is very unscientific ; it is very hard on individuals ; it 
is utterly inadequate. It does not nearly meet the wants 
of the country ; but it does much incidental good. 
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them to buy tobacco at.a reduced price ; the benefit to those 
who take full advantage of the scheme is 2s. 4d. a week. 
By now more than half of all pensioners do take full aévant- 
age of it, despite the fact that two-thirds of pensioners are 
elderly ladies—-who formed their habits in an age when 
habitual smoking by women was certainly not as common 
as these figures imply. It is clear that those who take 
advantage of the relief fall into three categories: (a) some 
genuine habitual smokers; (b) a large number of . people 
who quite naturally use the tokens to buy cigarettes 
for other members of their hous¢hold; (c) a small 
number who work an understandable “ fiddle,” by buying 
cigarettes with their tokens and then re-selling them. 
The one half, or rather less, of pensioners who do not get 
this extra 2s. 4d. a week must include a large proportion of 
pensioners living on their own—and these tend, broadly 
speaking, to be the poorest class in the whole community. 

Obviously, this state of affairs cannot be rectified by 
bluntly withdrawing the relief $ that is shown by the row 
that has been stirred up merely by the Chancellor refusing 
to increase it. The only sensible course will eventually be 
to raise pensions by 2s. 4d. a week, and to discontinue the 
scheme then ; the net cost of this to the Exchequer would be 
just over {10 million a year. This step could not be taken at 
a time when a rise in pensions was already expected ; under 
those circumstances attention would be concentrated on the 
half of all pensioners who were losing the concession, and 
the measure would be regarded as mean. It could only be 
taken at a time when an increase in pensions was not ex- 
pected ; attention would then be concentrated on the half 
of all pensioners who were getting the extra 2s. 4d. a week, 
and the measure would be regarded as generous. The 
Chancellor should keep this suggestion high on the list that 
he must be compiling in case—just in case—there should 
be some grounds for increasing purchasing power later in 
the year. Meanwhile, stand firm. 


A Bouquet for Mr Thorneycroft 


N two days of debate last week the Commons disposed 
I of only two of the thirty-two Clauses of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Bill. They were, however, two days well 
spent, for they went some way towards providing reassuring 
answers to the three main questions at the outset of what 
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is likely to be the long and arduous trek of this Bill through 
committee. The first question concerns the Government's 
firmness of purpose. The answer to this must be that Mr 
Thorneycroft and Mr Walker-Smith, who had plain\y 
worked overtime on their briefs, put up brilliant Parlia- 
mentary performances last week ; in more than a dozen 
appearances at the dispatch box, they have not so far put 
a single word wrong. The second question was whether a 
group of Labour technicians would emerge with a genuine 
interest in helping Mr Thorneycroft to tidy and thrust 
through an effective measure—and thus quietly assume con- 
trol of Labour’s case at the committee stage from Mr 
Douglas Jay, who has hitherto been concerned with playing 
pure politics with this Bill without really understanding ir. 
By Thursday evening it was clear that such a group had 
emerged ; it is led by Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas with four 
or five assistants, among whom Mr Roy Jenkins and Mr 
F. W. Mulley deserve especially honourable mention. 

The.third question concerned the power of the “ trade 
association Tories,” who—under the emerging leadership 
of the ex-Attorney General, Sir Lionel Heald—are the 
potential villains of this piece ; they have put down a 
shoal of amendments, including at least a score that could 
destroy the whole effectiveness of the Bill. Half a dozen 
of their amendments, including two of the really damaging 
ones, came up for consideration last week ; in every case 
Mr Thorneycroft stood firm, and the amendments concerned 
were withdrawn without a division. 

It is essential that the Government should continue to 
stand firm in this way ; later in the committee stage, on 
Clauses 22 to 25, there is an important amendment to the 
Bill that needs to be made—the Monopolies Commission 
should be kept in full being as a reserve weapon behind 
the new system—but there is a long defensive battle to be 
fought before these clauses are reached. All that can be 
said so far, and said very much to Mr Thorneycroft’s 
credit, is that the opening exchanges in this defensive battle 
have gone the right way. 


Why No. Potatoes? 


N itself there is nothing particularly sinister or surprising 
| in the exceptionally high prices (6d. a lb, and more) 
which old potatoes are now fetching. The decline in last 
year’s potato acreage was a natural and appropriate response 
to declining consumer demand, but it happened to be 
accompanied by low yields both in this country and on the 
continent. Potato imports have been permitted since late 
November, but at present potatoes are almost equally scarce 
in many European countries; Holland has gone as !2° 
as to,ban exports, Add to this the circumstances that spring 
greens this year are late and costly, and that the Jersey crop 
of new potatoes will be several weeks late, and the potai 
shortage is revealed as a natural minor misfortune—one th: 
could only be worsenéd by clapping on price control, bi! 
which will partly right itself as consumers’ resistance ‘0 
paying the present high prices grows in strength. 

The only point of surprise is that there exists a Pots 
Marketing Board, elected by producers, whose declar: 
purposes are to achieve “ orderly marketing ” and to ev. 
out the flow of supplies. Last November it oppos<d 
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Total assets over £375,000,000 
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THIS IS ONE of those legendary associations that bear 
no real relation to the truth. Salamanders are 
amphibians, the black and yellow species ‘Fire 
Salamander’ being common still throughout North 
Africa and* Central Europe. Far indeed from being 
fireproof, he is found only in the dampest places. 
There is nothing mythical however about the fire- 
resistant properties of ASBESTOLUX, one of the most 
up-to-date manufactured products of The Cape 
Asbestos Company. Non-combustible and therefore 
widely used in modern building practice, this asbestos 
insulation board is mainly composed of Amosite 
asbestos fibre, from the Company’s own South 
African mines. It is this Amosite, with its high 
specific volume, i.e. millions of long, thin hair-like 
fibres per pound, that gives to ASBESTOLUX many of 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD its outstanding qualities—high insulating efficiency, 


: 't4 & 116 PARK STREET + LONDON * W.-1r__ good strength/weight ratio, and extreme durability 
‘OR a) rosin . ra _ - 
‘SLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND “CAPE BLUE” ASBESTOS _— due to its indifference to temperature, moisture, 


chemicals, insects and fungi. 
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Smart and Practical 


The Standard 6 ewt. Delivery Van with its well-proved 948 c.c. engine, its handsome lines and 
its comfortable, well-appointed 2-door cab, is the ideal vehicle for the small business where a 
quick, low cost delivery service is required, or as a stand-by for larger firms to carry out those 
light jobs at a moment’s notice and when the use of a larger vehicle would prove uneconomical. 
The Standard 6 cwt. Delivery Van has a petrol consumption of 30/40 m.p.g. and a loading 
space of 88 cu. ft., including space beside the driver, thus combining the maximum capacity 


with outstanding economy. 


PRICE: £390.0.0 
PT. £52,128 


TOTAL: £442.12.8 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel : Grosvenor 8181 














STANDARD CARS + TRIUMPH CARS + STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES - 





STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES + FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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unsuccessfully) the Government decision to allow a modest 

amount of potato imports, on the ground that home supplies 
were perfectly adequate. Subsequently, it reversed a pre- 
vious decision which had aimed at keeping up+supplies by 
allowing smaller potatoes than usual to be sold for human 
consumption. These antics probably contributed only 
slightly to the present shortage, but any effect the Board 
has had has been precisely the reverse of its professed 
intentions. 

How can such an egregious error be explained ? A newly 
reconstituted Board, dealing with such a chancy crop as 
potatoes, can perhaps be forgiven for mistaken forecasting. 
Its real error lay in trying to play far too safe—safe, that is, 
from the viewpoint of a producers’ organisation so afraid of 
falling prices that the greater risk of plunging the consumer 
into scarcity was ignored. In this case, neglect of the con- 
sumer may well rebound on the Board’s own head, since 
the rationing-inculcated habit of eating a third more 
potatoes than before the war will take a severe knock from 
the present shortage and high prices. But the Potato Board’s 
record in this affair shows once again the folly of the 
Government’s readiness to entrust the marketing of food- 
stuffs to such biased monopoly organisations. 


Danger-Time in Vietnam 


I’ the ballyhoo that seems inseparable from the travels 
of Messrs Khrushchev and Bulganin, the important 
Russo-British talks on Indo-China, which began in London 
last week, have escaped attention. Lord Reading, the 
Minister of State, and Mr Gromyko, the Soviet first deputy 
Foreign Minister, are discussing the consequences of the 
partial breakdown 
of the Geneva 
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this refusal is that it constitutes a provocation to the Viet 
Minh to launch a war against the Nationalist south ; and 
the danger of Communist retention of Same Neua and 
Phong Saly, the two Laotian provinces, is that these might 
be used as a springboard for an attack against southern 
Vietnam. 

There are two subsidiary points at issue as well ; these 
have already been aired in an exchange of Notes between 
Moscow and London. The Russians have accused the 
western powers of setting up military bases in southern 
Vietnam and of trying to include the south in a military 
bloc. The British Note, in reply, has pointed out that 
more than 100,000 French troops have been withdrawn 
from Vietnam since the armistice and that there will soon 
be none left, while the Vietnamese army has been reduced 
by 20,000 men ; in contrast, the Communist regime in the 
north has increased the strength of its army from seven 
divisions to at least twenty. 

The Diem government, in a statement on the forth- 
coming departure of the last 10,000 French troops, has 
promised to co-operate with the tripartite supervisory com- 
mission in Vietnam. There are no signs, however, that 
it is prepared to work with the Viet Minh—as the French 
did—in the joint sub-commission charged with patrolling 
the demarcation line. The danger of border incidents will 
therefore become very real after the French have gone. 
This background lends point to the argument in the British 
Note to Moscow that the first essential is to preserve the 
peace in Vietnam ; a political solution can wait. Here is 
a challenge to Russian good will. 


Trouble in Spain 


HE strikes in Navarre, Guipizcoa and Barcelona are the 
most dramatic, not the most important, symptoms of the 
malaise afflicting Spain and the regime of General Franco. 
Unsure of itself, the government is husbanding its strength 
for the home front ; a clear sign has been the speedy settle- 
ment of the Spanish Moroccan question. Spain’s recogni- 
tion of full Moroccan sovereignty has been so swift that 
some of the really difficult problems—the transfer of 
administrative powers and the future of the Spanish towns 
in Morocco—have hardly been touched upon. Since early 
February, moreover, there has been agitation among intel- 
lectuals and in the university at Madrid for greater freedom 
of learning and expression. The reactions of the regime 
have vacillated between the traditional techniques of re- 
pression and rather ineffectual appeals and promises. 
Behind the present troubles there are both economic and 
political factors. Despite American aid—some $50 million 
in non-military funds during the current fiscal year—or 
perhaps stimulated by it, the cost of living has continued 
to rise steeply. The consequent labour troubles are dis- 
cussed on page 276. Heavy frosts in February caused 
severe damage to citrus and olive plantations, and Spain 
has appealed to the United States for an additional $200 
million worth of American agricultural surpluses. The roots 
of the political malaise go even deeper. General Franco 
has deliberately sought to prepare opinion for a change of 
regime after he lays down his office. But the monarchic 
solution is increasingly unpopular with the Falange and 
with the general public. The death of one of the young 
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princes in a shooting accident at Estoril has strengthened 
the feeling that the royal family is not ideally suited to 
resume the throne. Political discussion having been allowed 
to begin, the regime is finding it very difficult to limit the 
debates to approved subjects. 

On the foreign front, by contrast, Sr. Artajo, the Spanish 
foreign minister, has had a definite success with his visit to 
Washington. Every weakening in the structure of Nato 
brings a gain to Spain in the eyes of American strategists. 
Moreover, during the next six months Madrid will be host 
to King Feisal of Iraq, to King Ibn Saud, to Colonel Nasser, 
and to the President of the Lebanon. General Franco’s 
boast that it will fall to Spain to be the link between the 
western powers and Islam seems to be coming true, as Mr 
Dulles is duly, perhaps more than duly, aware. 


End of the Cominform 


HO will weep for the Cominform? It was founded 
V V in 1947 by nine European Communist parties, 
including those of France and Italy, “to exchange 
experience and when necessary to co-ordinate the activities 
of Communist parties.” At its second meeting, in June, 
1948, it brought the Tito-Stalin quarrel out into the open 
by declaring the expulsion of Jugoslavia. From then on it 
was closely associated with the Stalinist domination of 
eastern Europe in its worst aspect. For the West, the 
organisation’s terms of reference made it suspect from the 
start ; while in Communist eyes it is now discredited both 
by its acts and by its associations. Its dissolution deprives 
rot Communism, but the west, of a propaganda weapon. 
Communism loses only a growing source of embarrassment. 
Like the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943, the 
closing down of the Cominform is a gesture to disarm 
western suspicions of Soviet intentions. (It is also a par- 
ticularly gay feather in Marshal Tito’s cap.) The symbolic 
value of the gesture remains to be seen. But no one will 
be deceived about its practical value ; Pravda has openly 
stated that the parties previously united in the Cominform 
will establish new ties and contacts among themselves. The 
Communist chain of command will remain unbroken. 


The Chancellor’s Competitors 


AST week MPs legalised the raffle at the church bazaar. 

Hardly had its opponents finished muttering that this 
was the thin end of the wedge than Mr Macmillan launched 
his national lottery. The Chancellor had no doubt been 
watching the debates on the Small Lotteries Bill to get 
some foretaste of how his scheme is likely to be received. 
Opposition cut across party lines, came principally from 
Free Churchmen, and was highly vocal, but it was not 
very widespread. There could, however, be a logical 
reason for some people who supported this Bill to oppose 
Mr Macmillan’s scheme. It has been obvious for a long 
time that the most serious moral danger in private enter- 
prise gambling is not to the gamblers but to the under- 
staffed police left to enforce archaic and unworkable laws. 
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The Small Lotteries Bill got through the Commons with 
only two amendments of any-importance: the upper limit 
or: the value of tickets was raised from {500 to £750, and 
the maximum deduction for expenses was lifted from 5 to 
10 per cent. Neither affected the principle of the Bill, 
which was to legalise, subject to fairly strict (though [| 
gradually loosening) limits, the type of small lottery which 
public opinion has long since come to accept. Another 
recent private member’s Bill brought some minor improve- 
ments into the law covering football pools; if these 
organisations still seem singularly unanswerable to punters, 
they may become less smug under competitive pressure 
from Mr Macmillan’s national lottery. But one tangle of 
gambling laws still waits to be unravelled: those covering 
off-the-course betting. The Government is now committed 
to bringing in a Bill to set up registered betting shops. With 
Mr Macmillan willing to set up as the nation’s bookie, 
Ministers ought to feel a strengthened obligation to bring 
this measure forward next session. It would be quite 
wrong for them to draw the opposite conclusion—to say that 
it would be too uncomfortable to run the same pressure 
groups’ gauntlet twice in quick succession. 


White Man’s Country? 


HE proposals put forward by the European elected 
members for constitutional changes in Kenya, coupled 

with those for a new immigration policy tabled this week 
in the Legislature, have a single aim. They add up 
to a bid to make the colony safe for its white minority for 
a long period ahead ; just how long, it is not easy to say. 
If the British Government accepted the settlers’ proposals, 
the Legislature would be increased by fourteen new 
members—seven European and seven representing the other 
races (of whom four would be Africans). Five Europeans 
and five non-Europeans would be elected by regions which 
would overlap existing constituencies ; this would necessi- 
tate all electors having two votes, though for their com- 
munal electorates the Africans have already, under the 
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‘All one needs for growth one finds 


in Northern Ireland’ 


—says 
Sir JOHN HANBURY-WILLIAMS 
Chairman of Courtaulds Limited 


“Before the end of the war we decided that as soon 
as possible, we would build a new rayon plant which 
would undoubtedly involve us in the expenditure of 
several million pounds. This decision required the 
careful examination of several possible sites and as a 
result of our investigations we decided to go to Northern 
Ireland. We opened in Carrickfergus, near Belfast, in 
1950. Here, our 1,200 employees are turning out well . 
over 17,000,000 lb. of rayon yarn per annum and are 
also making the sulphuric acid and carbon disulphide 
used in the process. 

Our experience since 1950 has shown us that we were 
right in assuming that labour, both men and women, 
was keen and plentiful and that we would have no 
difficulty in maintaining a three-shift system non-stop 
throughout the year. Thanks to Northern Ireland’s 
sound manufacturing tradition absenteeism and labour 
turnover are negligible, and we find that after training | 
to our specialized requirements, labour is just as good | 
as in any other of our factories in the United Kingdom. 


The products are very well received by the textile trade. 





The Government of Northern Ireland gave us every 
assistance. In particular, they solved for us the formid- 
able problem of providing many millions of gallons of | 
water a week and disposing of the effluent, and were 
most helpful over questions of transport across the Irish 
Sea. 

I believe that the advantages offered by Northern 
Ireland to the firm which intends to build a factory 
merit the closest consideration.” 


—— 
—— a ee eee eS se 


Over 100 firms have set up factories in Northern Ireland 
since the war. Here are a few of them:— 


cocsaee, BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. PYE LTD 





BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
LINES BROTHERS LTD METAL BOX CO. LTD. 


HUGHES TOOL CO. LTD. (U.3.A.) 












The recently-formed Northern Ireland Development 
Council, a Government-appointed body under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Chandos, has prepared a practical mem- 
orandum of the facts a business man wants to know. Ask 


| for it in strict confidence from the Council. Read it: then 


if as a Managing Director you want to go further, write 
back to Lord Chandos and he will send his personal repre- 
sentative to see you. Or, if you prefer it, conduct all your 


_ correspondence with the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E, 


Belfast. 


Northern Ireland Development Council 
13E, Lower Regent Street, London, SW1 


NORTHERN IRELAND OFFERS: 


i Plentiful labour supply. 
2 Possibility of multiple shifts. 
3 Little absenteeism: low labour 


7 Government factories to meet 
your needs on rental or repay- 
ment. 

8 Grants for training and ser- 
vices. 

9 Concession rents. 

10 Coal rebate. 

if Housing priorities. 

§2 Active help by Government 
departments. 


turnover. 

4 High output per man. 

5 25% capital grant for plant, 
machinery and new buildings. 

6 Grants toward transfer of ma- 
chinery to Northern Ireland. 
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We did well te choose Samson Clark... 















... another good year—looking 
forward to increased demand for ail 
our products — most successful 
advertising campaign. 


... first rate presentation 
certainly helped to increase our 
home and export trade, 


. . . media recommendations proved 
they really knew the market. 


For more than 25 years Samson Clark have acted for many of their most 
important clients. Yet, significantly, they have been appointed by several 
young and progressive companies. To every client they offer the experience 
gained during nearly 60 years asa leading London agency with the advantage 
of up-to-the minute ideas of a young and enthusiastic staff. Whether your 
advertising calls for a modest expenditure, or a national campaign 
embracing press, public relations, marketing and television, you can rely 


on the Samson Clark organisation with the utmost confidence. 


SAMSON CLARK ADVERTISING 


INCORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 





57-61 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: MUSeum 5050 





Financial Advertising Division: 39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Telephone : MONarch 1233 
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modified Coutts plan, been promised three. The idea 
behind this move is that when a member joins the council 
of ministers, his constituents shall have another member 
in opposition to complain to. In addition, there would be 
iwo corporate members representing commerce and agri- 
culture and elected by the organised interests and boards ; 
ro balance these, the Africans would get two more purely 
communal constituencies as recommended by Mr Coutts. 
It is hinted that the new regional members might ultimately 
be elected on a common roll ; and the corporate members 
could claim to represent all races already. But the effect 
of the proposals taken as a whole would be to entrench 
European power, and perhaps to strengthen the “ opposi- 
tion” against the government. It is not linked to any 
suggestion that another African minister be appointed. 

The new immigration proposals seek to replace the exist- 
ing multi-racial control board by a government immigration 
officer responsible to the council of ministers. Their likely 
effect would be to restrict Asian immigration on the ground 
that Asians compete with Africans for jobs, while letting 
Europeans in on the grounds that they do not (though, 
Africans would add, they do compete for land). The 
motive force behind these proposals is the settler dream of 
a large settled white population, but this is hardly the way 
to implement it. It is very doubtful how many more large 
farmers are likely to bring capital into Kenya, while white 
smallholdings can hardly be justified as contributing to the 
economy, and white technicians—whose presence certainly 
can be justified—are, more often than white Kenyans admit, 
purely transient. 


An Inflation of Shopkeepers ? 


HE National Union of Small Shopkeepers has recom- 

mended its members to raise retail prices by § per 
cent, unless the Government reviews the rating reassess- 
ment of shop premises. This recommendation is specifically 
said to be designed to attract the public’s attention ; it 
may therefore be useful to detail the two points that atten- 
tion will be attracted to. First, the extra rate burden that 
shops will bear this year is not likely to exceed £15 to 
{20 million, which represents about one-quarter of one 
per cent of retail turnover ; when allowance is made for the 
fact that rates are paid out of before-tax income, the extra 
burden will, indeed, probably be considerably lower. For 
retailers to talk of a demand for a 5 per cent increase in prices 
n the face of such figures, and thus to dream of an accretion 
' over £300 million to their own pockets, is chuckle-headed. 
secondly, shopkeeping is still a sufficiently competitive 
trade to make such a recommendation impossible of fulfil- 
at; if an attempt ever were made to implement even 
itt of it, it presumably could not be done until the autumn, 
oy which time the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill will be 
¢ law of the land. The 11,000 small shopkeepers who 
- members of the National Union should ponder these 
ints, and the likely effect upon the British public of their 
vitation to M. Poujade to address their annual conference 
‘xt month, A majority union may gain by militancy ; a 
nority union, with a reasonable case to argue, must lose 
y any public advertisement that its leaders are so exhibi- 
onist, impractical and silly. 
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Gloomy Danes 


HE state of Denmark is not yet fully healed. Most of 

the men involved in the month-old Danish strike— 
chiefly transport workers, builders and employees of the 
metal industry—went sullenly back to duty on Monday 
morning, after a token general strike in protest against the 
Folketing’s decision to end the dispute. by legislation. 
Seamen in Danish ports, however, have stayed out ; some 
employers in other industries are finding themselves faced 
with “go-slow ” tactics ; and according to the latest news 
the farm workers, together with one or two other groups 
of men who took no part in the recent strike, are threaten- 
ing to stop work themselves. The chief complaint is that 
the mediator’s proposals, as enforced by parliament; ignore 
the claim for a reduction in working hours. They provide 
instead for a flat increase of about a penny an hour for 
all workers, with a little extra for the poorest, and rises in 
the rates of pay for overtime and for certain holidays. 
Since the settlement has the legal force of a normal wages 
agreement, it can in theory not be challenged for the next 
two years. 

The seamen who have refused to return to work are 
therefore taking part in an illegal strike. But it is difficult 
to see what the Social Democrat government can do. The 
men have taken their stand, not on the main provisions of 
the mediator’s settlement, but on a side-issue—the status 
of trainee officers, whom they want to be treated as ordinary 
members of the trew. A special committee has been 
appointed, and negotiations continue on the basis of new 
proposals. Fortunately for Denmark’s foreign trade, the 
strike of seamen is confined to ships in Danish harbours, 
since those elsewhere are subject to the law of mutiny. It has 
thus been possible to divert ships to Hamburg, where they 
have picked up bacon carried over the expensive overland 
haul from Denmark. Britain has been getting most of its 
usual bacon in this way, though butter supplies have been 
hard hit. However, for political as well as economic 
reasons, Hr Hansen’s government needs to end this angry 
dispute, which has brought with it the unexpected sight of 
barricades and violence in Scandinavian streets. 


The Cult of Comrade Chervenkov 


HE deplorable manner in which they had all been 
"T infected by the cult of personality has been denounced 
with apparent gusto by all the Communist leaders of 
eastern Europe. The Czechs have gone so far as to condemn 
the “aura of sacrosanctity” that surrounded their dead 
leader, Gottwald, “in spite of his well-known modesty.” 
But only in Bulgaria, so far, has a living Communist leader 
been officially associated by name with the cult and made 
to suffer—albeit in a gentlemanlike way—for his failings. 
According to an announcement by the Bulgarian central 
committee, “the cult of the person of Comrade Valko 
Chervenkov changed to a great extent the traditional tried 
methods ” of the party and sometimes resulted in “ one- 
sided decisions on problems.” Mr Chervenkov has now 
resigned from the premiership and, like Mr Malenkov 
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befere him, stepped down to the position of a deputy 
premier. 

Reports from Sofia indicate that self-criticism did not 
come easily to Bulgaria’s former dictator and that by the 
time the rest of the central committee had persuaded him 
to accept his demotion they were all very tired men. 
Exactly in what degree his fall was caused by pressure from 
Moscow and in what degree by opposition within the 
Bulgarian party, is impossible to say. But he may have been 
selected by Moscow—perhaps just because he was swaying 
slightly on his pedestal already—as a token of sincerity 
and a propitiatory sacrifice to Marshal Tito. A Jugoslav 
parliamentary delegation happened to be in Sofia to witness 
the humiliation of one of Tito’s bitterest opponents. 


* 


There is no sign that the change of prime minister means 
any change of policy inside Bulgaria. Chervenkov’s suc- 
cessor, Anton Yugov, is another veteran Communist. Seven 


years ago, after Georgi Dimitrov, the hero of the Reichstag - 


fire trial, had been carried off to die in a Soviet sanatorium, 
Yugov and Chervenkov fought hard for Dimitrov’s seat as 
premier and party boss. The two men have been personal 
rivals, but as far as is known they have not (like Rakosi and 
Nagy in Hungary) become the protagonists of opposed 
policies. The most obvious lesson to be drawn from the 
changes in Sofia is that the man in power needs Moscow’s 
support as much as ever. What will Moscow do if Rakosi’s 
compulsory somersaults land him in serious trouble with 
his own party? 


Mr Kono Goes Fishing 


HE Japanese are discovering, as others who negotiate 
7 with the Russians have discovered, that all strings lead 
to Moscow. Mr Kono, the Japanese minister in charge of 
agriculture and fisheries, leaves Tokyo for Moscow this week 
end with a large delegation, with the task of persuading the 
Russians to ease the restrictions which they threaten to im- 
pose on Japanese salmon fishing in the north Pacific. But 
it is highly unlikely that the Moscow discussions will be 
confined to salmon ; the Russians have bigger fish in mind. 
This is the latest move in the long and hard-fought nego- 
tiations for a Russo-Japanese peace treaty. The London 
talks, after dragging on for nine months, broke down over 
the return of ex-Japanese terri.ories: Russia offered to hand 
back only the small Habomai and Shikotan islands just 
north of Hokkaido, whereas Japan asked for at least the 
southern Kuriles as well. The day after the talks were 
suspended, the Russians announced their intention to limit 
salmon fishing in a wide expanse of sea, stretching far 
beyond territorial waters, off Kamchatka. 


* 


Mr Kono’s mission calls for much delicacy. The 
Japanese have drawn a subtle distinction between sending 
him to Moscow, which they claim does not imply diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Union, and negotiating with the 
unofficial Russian delegation in Tokyo, which they think 
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would imply it. This delegation has already hinted that the 
Russians are entitled to make their own rules about fisheries 
so long as a “ technical state of war ” exists between Japan 
and the Soviet Union. Mr Kono is likely to find that the 
price of freer fishing is Japan’s signature to a peace treaty 
that ignores, or at best shelves, the Japanese claims to the 
southern Kuriles. Nor does he go to Moscow with his 
country solidly behind him. The Japanese fishing industry is 
carrying on with its plans to send 19 fleets to the northern 
Pacific, and will exert all the pressure it can to escape the 
crippling Soviet restrictions. The old and ailing Premier, 
Mr Hatoyama, who has now been elected to the presidency 
of the Liberal-Democratic party, clearly feels the ambition 
to settle affairs with Russia before ill-health forces him to 
retire. Mr Kono is one of his closest confidants. The 
Russian restrictions are due to take effect on May 15th; if 
he is not careful, Mr Kono will find himself casting a clout 
before May is out. 


More Pay for Nurses 


13 Government’s hopes of economising in its expendi- 
4 ture are not going to be helped by the fact that some 
inevitable increases are now falling due in the pay of public 
employees. One of the latest announcements is that of 
higher salaries for nurses; it will increase hospitals’ 
maintenance costs and means that a supplementary esti- 
mate is heralded before the new financial year is three 
weeks old. The estimates already presented for the hos- 
pitals allowed for an increase of £3 million in the cost of 
the nursing and midwifery staff in 1956-57. But the new 
scales for salaries and training allowances will in fact cost 
between £54 million and £6 million. 
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The old scales have been in force for only sixteen months. 
They were decided by an award of the industrial court in 
favour of the management side of the Whitley council, and 
the new scales go much further towards what the staff 
side was then claiming. They increase the training allow- 
ance of student nurses in general by £20 a year, to £260- 
£285, and the salaries of matrons in the largest hospitals 
by £95, to £1,290. The scale for ward sisters will go up 
from £450-£575 to £485-£615. But the biggest increase 
is that aimed at stemming the loss of male nurses in the 
mental hospitals. The training allowances for student 
mental nurses, who under the old scale received £45 a 
year more than other student nurses, are to vary with age, 
and those aged 21 or over will start at £390 a year. This 
should be a stimulus to the recruitment of men and 
women ; but it is not nearly so certain that the increascs 
for the trained male nurses are enough to keep them from 
drifting away from their jobs. 


Le Temps, c’est de I’ Argent 


HE launching this week of the new evening paper Le 
Temps de Paris may open a circulation war in Paris. 

The newcomer, powerfully backed, recalls in more than 
name Le Temps of before the war. That most dignified 
daily of the Third Republic became in the twenties the 
property of the French steel federation, and in foreign policy 
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the mouthpiece of the Quai d’Orsay. -It went on publishing 
for too long under the German occupation to survive the 
liberation, and its place as the serious paper for the middle 
classes fell to Le Monde. The heir did not take over the 
conformism and pliability of its predecessor, but wrote a 
new chapter in French journalism under the often 
unorthodox direction of M. Beuve-Méry, seeking no money 
and accepting no orders. It balances its accounts with diffi- 
culty, but by high quality of reporting and commentary it 
has held the respect even of those who hold some of its views 
to be wrong. 

French industrial and financial hankering after a more 
adaptable journalistic tool has persisted. The incorruptuble 
Le Monde, having refused to be worn down from within, 
is to be attacked from outside. Le Temps de Paris is 
expected to mirror conservative interests more faithfully. 
Some members of its editorial staff have been blamed in the 
past for insufficient hostility to the occupier during the war ; 
but times have changed. The new paper will lack neither 
gifted journalists nor the funds requisite for success. 

The scale on which it is launched is bound to set it also 
against another evening daily, France-Soir.- With a circu- 
lation of more than a million this is the giant of the French 
newspaper world and, since it is supported by Messrs 
Hachette, it should be able to stand the strain and hit back. 
The ephemeral appearance of the mendesian Express as a 
daily provoked skirmishes among the morning papers a few 
months ago. The battle of the evening press is likely to last 
longer and prove more acute. For the good of journalism 
it is to be hoped that the independent Le Monde will survive 
this financial struggle. 


The Cost of the 
National Health 
Service 


B. ABEL-SMITH & 
R. TITMUSS 
A detailed analysis prepared 
for the Guillebaud Committee 
and now issued as an Occa- 
sional Paper of the National 


Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. 27s. 6d. net 


The Analysis of 
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S. J. PRAIS & 
H. S. HOUTHAKKER 
Surveys of expenditure in 
3680 households with the 


tabulated data printed in full. 
50s. net 
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Letters to the Editor 


How Blunt is Bank Rate? 


Sirn—With how much more mystery -can 
British banking be surrounded ? Five 
years ago, like Lazarus from the tomb, 
the “conventional” 30 per cent ratio 
came forth, greeted by cries of delighted 
recognition from the highest quarters. 
When some of us, looking back amongst 
our records, expressed doubt as to 
whether any recognisable ratio as such 
had ever existed, we were reprimanded 
for being mere figure-diggers. We stood 
duly rebuked. Imagine our confusion 
when in both 1952 and 1955 such credit 
contraction as was achieved occurred in 
periods when liquidity ratios were rising 
rapidly ; very odd, we thought. Our 


_confusion grew when we learnt from 


your columns (March 3, 1956) that last 
year “the authorities intimated that the 
banks ought to treat this (i.e., 30 per 
cent) as the normal minimum” ; odder 
still, we thought—in what sense is this 
a “convention” if Big Brother has to 
crack his whip about it ? Now our con- 
fusion is complete, since we are told, by 
The Banker no less, that it all depends 
on the current state of the gilt-edged 
market ; if Consols are poorly, “ liquidity 
may feel taut even though the ratio has 
risen by 3 per cent more than 
seasonally.” 

Having emerged coughing from these 
dense clouds, you, Sir, smite us even 
more cruelly. The cash ratio was at 
least a ratio; we knew where we were 
with that. But now (April 14th) you 
turn to speak pityingly of those “ who 
suppose that the Bank of England can 
exert ‘ quantitative” control over bank 
cash by open market operations.” This 
belief you now report to be even more 
démodé than being polite to Stalin ; 
credit is curtailed, we are now told, by a 
rise in interest rates—not, as we sillies 
had thought, vice versa. Is nothing 
sacred ? 

Yet on going into the argument it 
transpires that all that the New Look 
is saying is that if the banks lose cash 
they can replace it by selling bills to 
the lender of last resort ; i.e., that the 
Bank cannot contract credit through the 
banks’ cash if the banks’ cash is not 
reduced: Put that way, the argument 
is not quite so atomic. And the fact 
remains that it is through a reduction 
of bank cash that the trick is worked ; 
it is because of a loss of cash (not bills) 
that call money is cut down, and so on. 
There seems to me to be a world of 
difference between saying, on the one 
hand, that credit cannot be controlled 
through the cash ratio, but only through 
total liquid assets and, on the other, that 
in order to restore a threatened cash 
ratio the banks will take certain actions 
and certain consequences will follow. 





Surely (I speak, as St Paul says, as one 
less wise) credit policy still rests utterly 
and unambiguously on the fixed cash 
ratio. This is just as well, since we have 
found its competitor, the liquidity ratio, 
a distinctly slippery customer.—Yours 


faithfully, EDWARD NEVIN 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 


Wheat: A Permanent 
Solution ? 


Sir—I make bold to suggest that trade 
in wheat, both within and between 
countries, should be set entirely free. It 
would, however, be fatal to free national 
and international trade in wheat uncon- 
ditionally, since there are in the world 
today enormous accumulations of 
redundant wheat. These  unsaleable 
surpluses amount to some 1,800 million 
bushels 

If all this wheat were to be thrown on 
the market, the world price of wheat 
would at once collapse, bringing down 
with it the prices of all other agricultural 
products, and the farmers, who still 
constitute more than half of the popula- 
tion of the world, would be ruined. It 
foliows that, if the world wheat trade is 
to be set free, these unsaleable surpluses 
must first be withdrawn from the market. 

My proposal is that one-half of these 
surpluses should be bought up by the 
seven wheat exporting countries and the 
other half by the forty-odd wheat 
importing countries, in proportion to 
the quantities that each of these 
countries has exported or imported 
during the last six years. The quantities 
thus stored would be an_ insurance 
against any kind of emergency. They 
should not be put on sale except by a 
majority vote of the International Wheat 
Council. 

Over-production of wheat in recent 
years has been mainly due to the policy 
of the wheat exporting countries, where 
the wheat trade has been in official hands 
and artificially high prices have been 
maintained. How can the over-produc- 
tion of wheat be prevented ? Protection 
for agriculture, industry, and trade— 
that is, subsidies, tariffs, and combines— 
should be abolished by degrees. The 
farmer can no more than the manufac- 
turer or trader be expected to sell in the 
free market and to buy in the protected 
market. Agricultural subsidies main- 
tain high-cost producers in production 
and enable inefficient farmers to remain 
inefficient. Farmers deprived of sub- 
sidies should be helped with monetary 
grants, so. administered as not to 
interfere with the_ price mechanism. 
Then over-production: will not occur. 

If economic freedom prevails and 
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world industrial production and employ- 
ment remain at the anticipated high 
level, supply and demand will determine 
a price for wheat that will ensure to the 
producer not only his costs of production 
but also a fair profit. 

The answer to the wheat problem lies 
in competitive trade supplemented by a 
futures markets. The purpose of the 
futures market is not only to provide 
a means of insurance for producers, 
millers, exporters, and importers, but 
also directly to relate future supply—and 
hence acreage and production—to future 
demand. Thus, when the futures marke: 
is advancing, production is encouraged : 
when it is declining, it is discouraged. 

The price of. wheat must cease to be 
a political issue. Its emancipation from 
political influences would permanently 
benefit both the producer and the con- 
sumer, and would bring relief to the 
taxpayer.—Yours faithfully, 

on Paut DE HEVES) 


A Formosan Third Force? 


Sir—I suggest that the writer on the 
above subject in your issue of March 
17th knows little of actual conditions in 
Formosa. He states that “ there is good 
reason to believe that, given a free 
choice, they (the people of Formosa) 
would opt for independence.” There 
is not the slightest justification for such 
a statement. Recently I spent four 
months in Formosa, travelling through 
the island from Keelung to Kaoshiung, 
conversing with wharf labourers, 
farmers, industrial workers and ordinary 
people in the streets and never once did 
I hear any suggestion that would sup- 
port this contention. 

The reason is obvious. Every farmer 
either owns his farm or is in process of 
making it his own; the _ industrial 
workers have (in Asian terms) a high 
standard of living; and enjoy social 
amenities not known elsewhere in Asia. 
Further, the people themselves contro! 
the affairs of the island. Native-born 
Chinese (Formosans) are in the great 
majority in the Provincial Government, 
which administers the affairs of For- 
mosa. In the 1954 elections for the 
Provincial Assembly, of the 103 candi- 
dates, the great majority of the §7 
members elected by secret ballot (every 
person of the age of 18 enjoys the 
suffrage) were native-born and these 
included six women and three repre- 
sentatives of the mountain tribes 
(aborigines of Malayan origin). Of the 
21 members of the Provincial Council, 
16 are native-born. The cold fact is 
that the domestic affairs of Formosa are 
now in the hands of native-born 
Chinese, or Formosans. 

The group in Japan mentioned by 
your writer comprises men whom the 
Japanese, before they vacated Formosa. 
inspired with discontent, as they did in 
other parts of East Asia. As I heard 
again and again in Formosa from native- 
born Formosans, they are completely 
discredited throughout the. island.— 
Yours faithfully, W. G. GopparD 
London 
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Prophet from Shantytown 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. 
By Trevor Huddleston. 


Collins. 256 pages. 12s. 6d. 
HIS is a stern, even fierce, book— 
the indictment of a religious 
reformer who is fighting for men’s souls 
as well as for their political rights. 
Father Huddleston writes as a priest and 
for men and women of conscience ; and 
he bases his right to speak out on the 
danger that the black population of 
South Africa will be lost to Christianity 
if the policies of the Afrikaner 
nationalists are pressed to their an- 
nounced conclusion. Persecution will, 
in his view, evidently destroy rather than 
consolidate faith in the South African 
context ; but it would ill become anyone 
who is not African to make any comment 
on that point. Father Huddleston, as 
a white man speaking to other whites, is 
frankly casting about for means to 
bring pressure to bear on the Union 
government. He is not inclined to turn 
the other cheek, as his critics on occasion 
urged him to do “as a Christian,” and 
as the Christian churches have done— 
in his view, wrongly. For he is not 
fighting on behalf of himself or trying 
to redress personal injuries ; he claims 
the right to take up the scourge (or the 
sword) on behalf of the oppressed of 
another race. He speaks as a South 
African born, 

Father Huddleston has not written a 
general exposé of the condition of black 
South Africans. He writes from his own 
experience as a pastor in Sophiatown, 
the African suburb of Johannesburg— 
he denies that it can be called a slum—in 
which Africans once had freehold rights 
now extinguished by the Union Govern- 
ment. He bases his arguments on issues 
of principle. Whether or not the new 
“ location” is any better or healthier for 
the uprooted Africans, he argues that 
the destruction of rights is an act of 
sheer tyranny. He is right. It is the 
strength of his case that, in analysing 
the treatment of Africans in and outside 
Johannesburg from his first-hand know- 
ledge, he sticks throughout to the restric- 
tions placed on their liberty and the 
injustice of their treatment before the 
‘aw and in the courts. Irrespective of 
their material condition in the shanty- 
towns of the Rand, he establishes their 
status of helotage. It is the merit of 
this book that it shows what Apartheid 
means for the weaker race. 

Father Huddleston makes the point 
that he is not negrophile in a general 
way. He “does not like the Africans,” 
because nobody can like an abstraction ; 
it is individual Africans that he likes and 


loves. His case against Nationalist 
Native policy is that it treats the Native 
as an abstraction, and the result is untold 
suffering to real individual human beings 
such as he movingly, but often bitterly, 
describes. But he sometimes falls into 
the same error himself when speaking of 
the white South Africans, so that the 
Union’s 2} million whites are repre- 
sented at times as an inhuman force, 
with a remorseless and evil core, and a 
penumbra of suburban indifference and 
hypocrisy. He will have nothing to do 
with the idea put about by many white 
South Africans that, whatever the law, 
they are in fact “ good ” to their natives, 
especially their servants; Father Huddle- 
ston’s picture of domestic service in 
Johannesburg suggests that the Victorian 
“tweeny” was treated with deep 
humanity by comparison with the black 
houseboy or girl. But this means that 
one is brought up short when he pro- 
duces the rare exceptions. Moreover, 
he fails to make his case complete when 
he describes, very movingly, the destruc- 
tion of the mission schools under the 
Bantu Education Act. For he makes the 
assumption that the type of education 
purveyed to the African by the Native 
Affairs department will be inferior—an 
education to servitude ; yet he does not 
describe it, or show how it is inferior 
to the education given by the mission 
schools. 

These are weaknesses in a book other- 
wise so well informed and so passionately 
written that it will inevitably help to 
harden opinion in this country and 
America against the Union government 
(Father Huddleston’s quarrel, however, 
goes beyond the government to the 
whole white population). Father 
Huddleston now despairs of the effec- 
tiveness of liberalism in the Union itself, 
and is clearly hoping for pressure from 
outside. He calls specifically for 
cultural sanctions ; he wishes so to make 
the white South African stink in the 
nostrils of men of principle everywhere 
that artists and entertainers will refuse 
to go to the Union and international 
sporting associations will decline to have 
South African members. He suggests 
that the Commonwealth can hardly keep 
South Africa as a member. He does not, 
however, propose that business men 
should refuse to trade, or investors to 
invest in South Africa. But if he despairs 
of economic sanctions, which would at 
least inflict visible losses on South Africa, 
it is hard to see why he should assume 
that social ostracism would affect a 
people which, as he suggests himself, is 
every day sinking deeper into spiritual 
darkness and isolation. Would South 
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Africa mind being cut off from inter- 
national rugby or cricket? Were not 
the Boer republics anxious to live cut off 
from the world in a biblical golden age 
of their own devising ? 

Like other books by South African 
liberals, “Naught for your Comfort” 
makes gloomy reading. The South 
African chapter in the long story of 
man’s inhumanity to man may not be 
the cruellest ; but it is bad enough, and 
there seems no early hope of its being 
brought to a close. It is a heavy liability 
to the West in the cold propaganda war. 
Father Huddleston himself has been 
withdrawn from the scene, and as their 
white friends are removed one by one, 
the Union Natives must turn more 
and more to devising means to organise 
themselves in secret and with secret 
leaders of their own. 


Headquarters of the 


Revolution 
THE COMMUNIST INTER- 
NATIONAL, 1919-1943: Documents, 


Volume I, 1919-1922. 
Selected and edited by Jane Degras. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University Press. 479 pages. 55s. 
HE Cominform has just been dis- 
solved but the British public has 
no longer any excuse for ignoring the 
origins of its revolutionary ancestor, the 
Comintern. This excellent collection of 
documents of the Communist Inter- 
national comes at the right moment. The 
“return to Leninism” now proclaimed 
in Moscow is associated in certain minds 
with a return to Comintern traditions ; 
some people even heard in the speeches 
of Mr Khrushchev and Mr Bulganin on 
their eastern peregrinations echoes of 
that earlier period. In fact, the Soviet 
envoys sound like pedestrian, bureau- 
cratic reformists when compared with 
the stirring voice, full of revolutionary 
fervour, which emerges from these pages. 
Then the revolutionary tocsin was ring- 
ing openly its challenge to the estab- 
lished order for a mortal combat with 
no Queensberry rules: 


To demand of the proletariat that like 
meek lambs they comply with the require- 
ments of bourgeois democracy in the 
final life-and-death struggle with 
capitalism is like asking a man fighting 
for his life against cut-throats to observe 
the artificial and restrictive rules of 
French wrestling, drawn up but not 
observed by the enemy. 

The Comintern was founded in 
March, 1919, when Europe was shaken 
to its foundations and the Communists 
deduced that European capitalism was 
tottering into its grave. Moscow was to 
be only a temporary headquarters of the 
revolution. The president of the execu- 
tive committee, G. Zinoviev, allowed 
only weeks—months at most—for Com- 
munism to spread throughout the 
continent ; England was given a year, 
the United States possibly two, and the 
peoples of Asia and the Arab world were 
already called to a “holy war against 
British imperialism.” These illusions 
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were progressively dispelled by defeat 
in front of Warsaw and, above all, by 
the abortive rising in Germany in March, 
1921. The retreat from war- against 
Communism in Russia, Trotsky pointed 
out, coincided with the retreat of the 
revolutionary tide in Europe. Com- 
munists had to change their tactics from 
assault to siege, yet throughout this 
period they remained convinced that 
this was a temporary respite. 

This belief explains both the challeng- 
ing tone of the pronouncements and the 
methods of early organisation. Loose 
groupings could not be admitted because 
the Comintern was designed merely to 


assemble the disciplined vanguard of . 


world revolution on the march. Gradu- 
ally, however, contradictions appeared 
which were to dominate the Inter- 
national throughout its life. How were 
the interests of the Soviet state and the 
Communist movement to be reconciled 
once the world ceased to tremble on the 
verge of revolution ? On one occasion, 
an Indian delegate branded the Russians 
as opportunists for including a non- 
interference clause in their trade treaty 
with Britain. Even Stalin, who trans- 
formed the Comintern into a tool of the 
Soviet state, could not entirely resolve 
these contradictions. But at the time 
when it was no such tool and when some 
suspicious delegates talked of shifting 
the centre away from Moscow, the 
Russian leaders could sincerely reply: 
we are only waiting to move it to Soviet 
Berlin. 

In her previous work on Soviet foreign 
policy Mrs Degras has accustomed us 
to a very high standard of selection and 
presentation. In this new venture not 
only does she maintain it, but she also 
introduces the useful device of pre- 
ceding each text by a brief introduction 
to place it in the general context. The 
book shows the gap separating the poli- 
cies of the early twenties from those pro- 
pounded at the latest congress, a gap 
created by Stalinism, by the spread of a 
brand of Communism to one-third of 
the world and by the nuclear stalemate. 
At the same time it shows the revolu- 
tionary heritage which, even after the 
dissolution of Cominform, the Com- 
munists cannot escape, however much 
they should try to hide in reformist 
clothing. 


New Light on Imperfect 
Competition 


QUALITY AND COMPETITION. 
By Lawrence Abbott. 

Columbia University Press. 
Cumberlege. 238 pages. 30s. 


London: 


oo the argument of this book 
should appear as a startling novelty 
is no credit to the science of economics. 
Professor Abbott does not indeed claim 
any great originality for his basic idea, 
for which he finds antecedents in much 
modern analysis of imperfect competi- 
tion. The novelty lies in his insistence 
that competition in “quality ”—taking 
the word in the widest possible sense— 
is more central to economic progress, 
more all-pervasively. a basic fact of 


economic life, than price competition 
itself. His argument is based on psycho- 
logical premises quite as realistic as the 
assumption that consumers will prefer to 
buy identical goods cheap rather than 
dear, and only very slightly more compli- 
cated. 


People buy goods because they desire 
certain experiences—from the satisfac- 
tion of a physical appetite to a triumph 
over the Joneses—and believe that the 
goods concerned will make those experi- 
ences possible. Their basic wants (for 
experiences) vary with taste, tempera- 
ment and age as well as with income ; 
their derived wants (for goods) vary even 
more widely, since to these factors must 
be added imperfect knowledge. More 
or less intelligently and purposefully, 
consumers seek the products which fit 
their particular wants most closely ; 
more or less intelligently and purpose- 
fully, producers modify and develop 
their products, or originate new ones, so 
as to meet the consumers’ expressed or— 
equally important—latent desire for this 
closer fit. One may recognise both the 
motive of establishing some degree of 
monopoly power and the method of 
pseudo-differentiation by deceptive ad- 
vertisements ; but there is no need what- 
ever to involve these in order to account 
for imperfect competition. Competition 
is two-dimensional—in price, and in 
adaptation of product to want; and it 
is no less real when concentrated on the 
dimension of quality, with stable prices, 
than when concentrated, as in the 
classical analysis, on the price of an 
unvarying and standardised product. 


This general argument is reduced to 
schematic form in a _ succession of 
models no more and no less realistic than 
those used in the analysis of price com- 
petition, though admittedly still less 
capable of being compared with any real- 
life situation. This schematic analysis 
makes possible a rigorous demonstration 
that the generally accepted minimum- 
cost criterion of welfare and economic 
rationality would, if practically enforced, 
result both in a reduction of welfare and 
in economic stagnation. For mimimum 
cost is only compatible with product 
differentiation if the consuming popula- 
tion—and, moreover, the consuming 
population situated in the same place— 
is large enough for each differentiated 
product to be produced on the optimum 
scale ; yet product differentiation offers 
the only way of achieving accuracy in 
the filling of wants. Professor Abbott 
does not try to answer the inevitable 
question of how much sacrifice of 
quality (in the sense of that accurate 
filling of wants which depends on 
diversification) is worth any given gain 
in the realm of unit costs, or vice versa. 
In the siege economy, or the economy 
undergoing the strains of development 
from a primitive level, rough-and-ready 
satisfaction of wants at minimum cost is, 
on commonsense grounds, the most 
rational aim. But in a developed 
economy “ diversity, variety, refinements, 
richness of opportunity for choice ” con- 
stitute an entirely legitimate use of the 
margin of resources over bare subsis- 
tence. 
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It will be interesting to see whar 
reception “Quality and Competition ” 
will get from what one may call the 
puritan wing of the economic profession. 
The Puritans, it will be remembered. 
condemned bear-baiting not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
enjoyment to the spectators. One often 
gets the impression that in some quarters 
product differentiation is condemned, 
not because it goes beyond any rational 
ideal of consumers’ welfare, but because 
it yields a profit to its originators. 


Vision of Mitteleuropa 


MITTELEUROPA IN GERMAN 
THOUGHT AND ACTION, 1815-1945. 
By Henry Cord Meyer. 

Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. Distributed 
in the British Commonwealth by Bats/orii 
393 pages. 47s. 6d. 


(sere of European history and 
politics should not be put off by 
Professor Meyer’s awkward and Ame:.- 
can style. His sentences are wildly 
inverted ; and concepts, for example, are 
for ever being envisioned, for examp'ec, 
by the men and the governments he 
writes about. What is more importa", 
his work is valuable both for its central 
argument and for the wealth of deiail 
with which that argument is supported. 

The central argument is that plans for 
the organisation of central and south- 
eastern Europe as a political, economic 
and cultural unity under German cont‘o! 
held little interest for Reich Germans 
before 1915 and did not influence the 
policy of German Governments beior: 
the same date. When, so late in the day, 
the vision of Mitteleuropa did become 
popular in Germany and did occupy 
the attention of the German Gover- 
ment, the rest of the world was con- 


‘vinced that it had long been the objec” 


of pan-German plots, and that its 
achievement had been among the pur- 
poses of the German Government in 
beginning the war of 1914. In reality, 
interest in it was the product of war, and 
particularly of the blockade ; and even 
in 1916 the German Government w:s 
more preoccupied with the obstacles and 
the opposition to Mitteleuropa, whch 
were still formidable, than with i's 
possibilities. Interest in Mitteleurop., 
as well as being a late development, 5 
shortlived. Before very long the Gerinan 
Government, under the influence ©! 
Ludendorff and of the collapse of Russ:', 
was bent on establishing the much wi! 
dominion of Kontinentaleuropa, stretc:\- 
ing from France to Western Russ’ 
from which Mitteleuropa was to ‘+ 
excluded. And after 1918, despite 
revival of grossdeutsch sentiment 
Germany and Austria, which aimed 
the union of the two countries, a0 
despite the use of the term Mitteleurc: 
by the Nazis, it was not Mitteleuro; 
but Kontinentaleuropa, based on 1: 
gesamideutsch and grossraum theoric 
which inspired German public opin 
and underlay the policies of the Germ: 
Government. 

Professor Meyer’s evidence for th 
thesis is much stronger in the field ©: 
public opinion than in that of Govern 
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Simultaneously from Olympia, London and Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, 


comes the call of this year’s great British Industries Fair. Which must you visit? Both! 


Both. Don’t make the mistake of limiting your looking 


$a thure!... 


to your own particular line of business—though that, of course, is important. This is 


an exciting BIF, a science-and-technics BIF, an office-and-factory BIF, 


a today-and-tomorrow BIF . . . and you can’t cross your heart and say you’ve done 


your duty by it if you haven’t seen it all. 


There are no dividing lines today between one industry and another. 


There is no saying Who may turn a new development to advantage. Let Olympia 


and Castle Bromwich bring you up-to-date on Britain’s industria! leadership, 














APRIL 23 - MAY 4 


Olympia, London 
Chemicals 











Office machinery and equipment 
Packaging machinery 
Scientific, optical and medical instruments 


Castle Bromwich, Birmingham 
Hardware, art metalware, holloware 
Building and heating plant and fittings 
Electrical plant and equipment 

Gas, engineering, factory equipment 
Mechanical handling 

Public works, Contractor’s plant, machinery 





Trade buyers only 9.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. Public admitted daily after 2 p.m., 
and all day Saturday, 28th April. No public admission Friday, 4th May. 


British Industries Fair. Ltd., Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 95 New Street, Birmingham 2. 
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ment policy. At some points, notably 
the Weimar period, what he says about 
German official circles is inadequateiy 
supported even if it is not necessarily 
wrong. His survey of the views of 
German publicists and journalists, on 
the other hand, is thorough and impres- 
sive; and there are several problems 
connected with official policies on which 
his work is stimulating. Those who are 
interested in wider questions than 
Mitteleuropa as such will find it valu- 
able on Bismarck, for example, on the 
Baghdad Railway and on the motivation 
and development of Weltpolitik in the 
period between the fall of Bismarck and 
the outbreak of the first world war. 


The PRO 


THE ENGINEERING OF CONSENT. 
Edited by Edward L. Bernays. 

The University of Oklahoma Press: 
Norman. 254 pages. $3.75. 


Ft HE slightly sinister title of this book, 
with its Machiavellian implications, 
conceals nothing more alarming than our 
old friend the public relations officer at 
work—a team of eminent American 
public relations officers, indeed, headed 
by Mr Edward Bernays, who is described 
on the jacket as “th: dean of public 
relations counsellors.” Since in America 
the profession of public relations is 
reputed to be extremely advanced and 
rated very highly, this pronunciamento 
demands careful study, and, in point of 
fact, deserves it. 


Mr Bernays and his colleagues set out 
to prove—and most persuasive they are 
—that 


professionally, public relations activities 
are planned and executed by trained 
practitioners in accordance with scientific 
principles, based on the findings of social 
science. Their dispassionate approach 
and methods may be likened to those of 
the engineering professions which stem 
from the physical sciences. 
This flattering conception has at least the 
virtue of raising public relations practice 
above the level of the publicity stunt or 
the press officer’s routine, and for that 
we may well be grateful. Unfortunately, 
the social sciences are neither so exact 
nor so far advanced as Mr Bernays 
implies, and even this stimulating blue- 
print leaves us still grappling with the 
imponderables. 


Most public relations problems, says 
Mr Bernays, can be handled effectively 
by the following sequence of actions : 


1. Define your objectives. 

2. Research your publics. 

3. Modify your objectives to reach goals 
that research shows are attainable. 

4. Decide your strategy. 

5.Set up your themes, symbols and 
appeals. 

6. Blueprint an effective organisation to 
carry on activity. 

7. Chart your plan for both timing and 
tactics. 

8. Carry out your tactics. 


This is a sound enough programme, 
though it is consoling to discover that 
Mr Bernays’s team, elaborating his eight 
basic points chapter by chapter, do not 


tell us anything new. What they do, 
and it was worth doing, is to insist upon 
the need for research, planning and 
method, and emphasise the importance 
of top level consultation at the earliest 
formative stages of public relations 
policy. 

There are in this country many public 
relations counsellors, to borrow the 
impressive American title, who may not 
find much in this book to change their 
thinking, but will welcome it as an 
authoritative exposition of the American 
approach. They may be as uneasy about 
the ethics of the entertaining chapter on 
strategy as the author, Nicholas Samstag, 
who surprisingly quotes Senator Joseph 
McCarthy as an example of a career of 
“succesfully calculated risks.” They 
may reflect that Lord Northcliffe forty 
years ago anticipated the entire chapter 
on planning public relations in one 
phrase when he said, “ policy is to propa- 
ganda what news is to a newspaper.” 


They will agree, however, that if senior 
management and the upper hierarchy of 
Whitehall could be persuaded to con- 
sider the arguments advanced by Mr 
Bernays and his team, public relations 
might be given in this country the 
opportunities for service which it has 
earned in America. 


Potpourri 


PLEASURES OF THE PAST. 
By Iris Brooke. 
Odhams. 175 pages. 18s. 


‘ is difficult to stifle prejudice against 

a book that is admittedly made up of 
snippets arid tit-bits of information, and 
one sniffs rather warily at Miss Brooke’s 
potpourri of pleasures. It is apparent 
that she herself, in reading the letters 


-and diaries of ordinary or extraordinary 


people, has been able. to recapture the 
sense of happiness and excitement which 
animated them in the past ; in the more 
formidable task of sharing her delight 
with her readers she is not always suc- 
cessful. Appreciation of a vanished 
point of view depends so much on 
experience and mood, and it is impos- 
sible that all of the extracts here collected 
should ring the same bell with every- 
body ; furthermore, in her connecting 
commentary, the author sometimes uses 
an encyclopaedic style which is prim 
rather than mirthful, and one is reduced 
to the discomfort of a stony recipient of 
the joke that caused a jollier soul to 
scream, roar or simply die. 


After this carping caveat, let it be 
freely admitted that the book is full of 
novelty, grace and charm, both in its 
subject-matter and illustrations. Miss 
Brooke’s constant references to back- 
ground detail in well-known and acces- 
sible paintings and prints make a valu- 
able and delightful comment on the 
social habits of other generations, and 
underline her own expertise in the matter 
of costume. She stresses the ubiquity 
of water-sports from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century. These 
solved the problem of muddy and malo- 
dorous streets, menaced by cut-purses 
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and cut-throats, while the splendid) 
mounted river pageants catered to the 
love of lavish display which is satisfix 

by technicolour in less heroic times 0: 
potted amusements—and supposedly less 
dependable weather. 


The book is certainly a dipper’s para- 
dise, and even the reluctant dipper 
emerges with a fresh perspective on the 
more colourful days when bull-baiting 
and cock-fighting were pursuits for the 
gentry, but the “bloody mutrthering 
practice” of football was only fit for 
soldiers and rascals in the street ; when 
lolling at billiards was an “ unhandsome 
offense,” and scattering tobacco ash on 
the cloth a “stinking indecency,” and 
when eggs, oranges and firework squibs 
took the place of paper streamers. 


Shorter Notices 


ARGENTINA. 

By George Pendle. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
169 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Mr George Pendle is London’s foremost 
authority on the lands around the River 
Plate, and he has now added to his studies 
of Uruguay and Paraguay an_ excellent 
volume on Argentina. It is fair to say that 
the present book is the best survey of 
Argentina’s physical characteristics, history 
and recent political development yet offered 
to the general reader. To the more 
advanced student it will prove a handy 
work of reference, with an excellent biblio- 
graphy. 

Although Mr Pendle surveys the whole 
of Argentina’s rather agitated history, he 
concentrates on the period following the 
revolution of September, 1930, and manages 
to conclude his study with the very day of 
General Perén’s resignation a quarter of 2 
century later. Between these dates aros 
the “New Argentina,” a state whose exact 
political future cannot, at present, be fore- 
seen, but whose international importance it 
would be foolish to overlook. Argentina | 
a “remote colossus,” but it is a colossu 
nevertheless, and developments during th: 
past few years suggest that Russia is awar 
of that fact even when the United Kingdon 
tends to forget it. Part of the trouble '* 
that the ordinary Englishman thinks 0! 
Argentina only in relation to a shortage « 
beef or to loud recriminations about thc 
Falkland Islands. Mr Pendle touches 0! 
both subjects and his discussion of riv:! 
claims in the South Atlantic is particular!) 
illuminating, but his book shows that ther 
are better reasons for getting interested v 
Argentina. Z 


* 


SHAPE-UP AND HIRING HALL. 

By Charles P. Larrowe. 

California University Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 259 pages. 34s. 


This book is a comparative study of the 
“shape-up” system, whereby dock 
labourers are employed on the New York 
waterfront, and the hiring halls operated 
by unions, employers, developed on the 
west coast. It is both a history of the 
troubled labour relations in American 
harbours and a fascinating analysis of the 
factors responsible for the crime-ridden 
state of New York docks as compared with 
the progress made in Seattle. 
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WHEN YOU CONSIDER A TENDER do you know what the job 
will really cost ? Will the work be finished on time ? How much 
will the delay cost your Company if your new works goes into 
production six months late ? Will there be heavy maintenance 
costs and production hold ups after completion of the work ? 
Plainly, the lowest tender is very often not the cheapest; re- 
liability, efficiency and quality have, in the long run, a value to 
be taken into account. 

The time to evaluate these questions is before the contract is 
placed. A tender’s worth is not shown by price alone. What is 
behind it in reputation, in experience and skill, in plant 
capacity ? Pre-planning, method study, targeting, the right use 
of heavy plant and small tools, all these have an important part 
in the scientific approach to the problem of construction. 

_ John Laing and Son Limited are always pleased to be called 


in during the initial stages of design, when experience and 
advic 


\ i {tl AN 


sSitgeeeeeee” 


In this way they can bring their full capacity to bear on a job 
right from the start. Behind their tender is a reputation valued 
far higher than the price of any contract—a reputation which 
the Company intends to maintain by giving complete satis- 
faction, not only when the contract is signed, not only on 
completion, but for the years to come. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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* The guarantee gives you a year to you've read it entirely—read it before 
prove your fine Swiss watch is free you pay for the watch. 


from the slightest defects in material or #* When choosing a watch go to a good 
manufacture. jeweller. 


* Remember—f you’re offered a longer 


guarantee it does not prove the quality 
of the watch. 


* Do not accept any guarantee before 


What does 


HE KNOWS the quality of the fine Swiss 
jewelled-lever watches he’s offering you. 


HE KNOWS the watch you're buying is in 


a guarantee 
Suarantee P GOOD SWISS WATCHES ARE caper fr ou eirwerds. “ag 


i A canes aie cpnceaaie ected HE KNOWS that a one-year guarantee is 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR sufficient with a fine Swiss watch. 











Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


SWISS FEDERATION OF WATCH MANUFACTURERS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





President’s Veto 


Washington, D.C. 


AST week the Farm Bill confronted President Eisen- 

hower with easily the most difficult domestic decision 
he has had to make. Possibly the bearing of declining farm 
incomes on election results has been over-rated: the farm 
population is now a lower proportion, roughly one eighth, 
of the total population than ever before, and by no means 
ill farmers are affected by the price support and other 
actions taken in Washington. Nevertheless, there is no 
Jenying the fact that the decline in farm prices and incomes 
during. the past four years has gone far enough to affect 
the chances of the Republicans seriously in a number of 
important states next November. Thus the President had as 
strong a political motive as could be imagined for signing 
the Bill. It would have raised rather sharply the level at 
which the government supports the prices of nine important 
crops and of dairy products ; and it would have provided a 
tremendous increase in the sums available for taking off the 
market “ price-depressing surpluses” of livestock, which 
arc not subject to direct price supports. 

But the Bill violated a major principle for which the Presi- 
dent has stood resolutely and, perhaps more important from 
the foreign point. of view, its “‘two-price” plans for rice 
and wheat contained a real threat of dumping far beyond 
anything done by administrative action so far. For domestic 
purposes, of course, the argument has been over the prin- 
ciple of “ rigid,” or fixed, price ‘supports at 90 per cent of 
parity (a price designed to keep farm purchasing power at 
a“ fair” level in relation to the past) and “ flexible ” support 
prices ranging downward from go per cent to 75 per cent 
of parity and varying with conditions of surplus or shortage. 
Because his Administration had made such an unequivocal 
stand against rigid go per cent supports, the President could 
not in good conscience sign a Bill returning to that concept, 
even if it was only for one year. 

Increasingly, serious students of the American farm 
problem are becoming convinced that it is the simple exist- 
ence, not the level, of price supports that produces surpluses, 
but this did not matter in the political context nor, probably, 
in the President’s mind. He felt he had to veto the Bill 
decause it returned to 90 per cent supports for five of the 
“ basic” crops (wheat, cotton, maize, rice and peanuts), 
because for the first time it made supports mandatory for 
‘our other crops (oats, rye, barley and grain sorghums), 
because of the two two-price plans, and because of a provi- 
sion which would have distorted the formula for computing 
Parity prices. — 

Unfortunately, the President’s veto may well have killed 


all chance for a start this year on the first imaginative new 
approach to the farm problem in a decade: This is the 
“soil bank.” It would cause the classical economists to 
turn in their graves, and it offends those who refuse to 
believe that true “surpluses” are possible while people 
anywhere are hungry, but it is at least a practical scheme 
for actually doing something about the surpluses. Under it 
the farmers would be paid to take land out of production 
and plant it with soil-building crops or grass or trees. Pro- 
duction would be reduced, the fertility of the soil would 
be improved, the ground would be prepared for the inevit- 
able agricultural future of fewer crops and more livestock— 
all at a blow. There has been amazingly little controversy 
about the soil bank, except over the question of whether 
it should be compulsory. Yet by vetoing the Bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed the soil bank, too. 


* 


The veto has an additional Alice-in-Wonderland quality 
about it. For the President accompanied his rejection of 
the Bill with an administrative action which raisés support 
prices substantially for wheat, maize and rice; he also 
implied that, when support prices are announced for cotton 
and peanuts, they will be higher than had been indicated 
earlier, and he raised the support prices for dairy products. 
All of these new levels, ranging upward from 82 per cent 
of parity, are much higher than would be required by a 
strict, or even a reasonable, interpretation of the “ flexible ” 
support principle. All of these crops, except peanuts, are 
in heavy surplus, and by the “ flexible ” logic the level for 
all of them should probably drop the full way down to 
75 per cent. In effect, the President has argued that high 
support prices produce surpluses and harm the farmers, and 
has then promptly raised the support prices “to improve 
farm income now ”—which means before the election. If 
the President’s argument were right, then he has acted in 
a way which will increase the very surpluses which he 
considers to be at the root of the farm problem. 

In fact, however, his action will probably have no notice- 
able effect one way or the other on the surplus problem— 
and neither would the price-support features of the Bill 
which was pushed through Congress by the Democrats and 
which the President vetoed. The limited experience so far 
with the Republican principle of flexibility bears out a 
theoretical contention which is being made more and more 
frequently : lower support prices for the crops in question, 
at least when the floor is as high as 75 per cent of parity, 
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neither increase demand nor deter production. It apparently 
remains more profitable to produce wheat at $1.80 a bushel 
—even when it used to be $2.15—than to use the land for 
something else, and when it comes to a loaf of bread the 
difference between the two prices is less than a cent. Export 
demand is unaffected because even the lower levels of sup- 
port remain well above world prices. Only in the case of 
cotton might lower prices help, and there only on the 
demand side by making the fibre more competitive with 
synthetics. 

It would be impossible for the President to make the 
admission, but it is becoming clearer every day that lower 
support prices—as long as there is a relatively high floor— 
contribute hardly at all to the solution of the American farm 
problem. By the same reasoning, as long as prices are 
supported and production is controlled only through restric- 
tions on the acreage that may be planted, rather than on 
the amount that may be grown, surpluses will develop. The 
history of American farm policy over two decades has shown 
that surpluses have always been built up, almost irrespec- 
tive of the level of support prices, until a war has come 
along to allow the government to disgorge its hoard. 

To sum up, the President has killed, fortunately, some 
genuinely dangerous items in a very muddled Farm Bill ; 
he has salved his conscience and upheld a “ principle ” by 
rejecting supports at 9o per cent of parity ; he has given farm 
income a fillip by raising support prices to nearly 90 per 
cent within his administrative discretion ; and he has prob- 
ably lost all chance of the soil bank this year. And thus 
the American farm headache will continue much as before. 
Technological improvements will keep output ahead of 
demand even on the reduced acreages required under the 
price support system ; the government will continue to 
spend between $2 billion and $3 billion a year to buy up 
crops which can be sold later only at a loss, and usually for 
foreign-currencies which do not help the American taxpayer; 
the very existence of the surpluses will continue to depress 
prices for the farmers, and foreign countries will continue 
to live in terror of American dumping. 


Inflation in the Air 


RIDAY, April 13th, justified its reputation to the 
businessmen whose heavy demands for funds have 
been pushing up the figures for bank loans in a way that is 
not only surprising in itself but has also provided almost 
the only obvious statistical evidence of mounting inflationary 
pressure. On that day the discount rate, the interest which 
the Federal Reserve Banks charge on money lent to other 
banks, which in their tyrn lend it to business borrowers, 
went up from 2} to 2} per cent at nine of the twelve Reserve 
Banks ; at San Francisco and Minneapolis it went up to 
3 per cent and Chicago was expected to increase its rate 
soon after. The speed and relief with which member banks 
took this hint and raised their charges to their own customers 
was final proof of how hard pressed they had been for loan- 
able funds. 

The advance in the discount rate, the first this year 
although the fifth in the last twelve months, was intended 
to check the spring boom, but certainly not to cut it off 
entirely. The economic indicators are about to shoot up 
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seasonally and there was reason to fear that the growth 
might be unhealthily large. For the. general statistical 
quiescence since the beginning of the year has concealed a 
number of disturbing variations, notably in the price 
indices, where declines in farm and food prices have offset 
rises in the costs of industrial commodities. These rises 
are likely to gather strength in the next few months, mainly 
as a result of wage increases. It is taken for granted that 
the steel workers are soon to be given substantially higher 


$ biltion 


LOANS TO BUSINESS a 


(By weekly reporting bonks 
in leading cities) 


-~—-———— FR. DISCOUNT RATE 
(New York) 


1955 1956 


pay and that the outcome of other pending wage negotia- 
tions will be similar. 

In anticipation of these increases manufacturers have 
been building up their stocks; this explains the extra- 
ordinarily high demand for steel at a time of slackened 
activity in the automobile industry. But once the expected 
price increases have materialised, businessmen may reduce 
their orders and live off their stocks for a while, thus 
perhaps setting-off the dreaded “ inventory recession.” The 
danger of an excessive accumulation of stocks should be 
reduced now that it costs more to borrow money to purchase 
supplies in advance. Higher interest rates may also induce 
some businessmen to postpone buying new plant and equip- 
ment. The unexpected buoyancy of their plans for capital 
spending, once they knew that Mr Eisenhower was pre- 
pared to stand for the Presidency again, is another reason 
why inflation suddenly seems to be very much in the air. 


Dilemmas for Democrats 


T has been reported that some Democrats are thinking 
of General Gruenther for the party’s presidential 
nomination. If this were true, it would illustrate graphically 
the state of confusion in which Democratic kingmakers find 
themselves as they search for someone to put up against 
President Eisenhower in November. The latest primary 
elections, moreover, have increased this confusion. Stunned 
by his defeat in Minnesota, Mr Adlai Stevenson came back 
strongly in his home state, Illinois. More than 700,000 
Democrats supported his bid for the presidential nomina- 
tion and, although this was some 30,000 less than the 
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Overseas Branches: London « Manila « Tokyo * Yokohama » Kobe « Osaka 
Bankok * Guam 


BANK OF AMERICA (international), a wholly owned subsidiary 
New York * Duesseldorf + Singapore « Paris 


Representatives: New York * Mexico City * Milan »* Paris * Zurich 
New Delhi * Havana * Rio de Janeiro + Beirut 


Recently a zoo in Japan decided to replenish its stock 
of animal wildlife. To finance the capture and ship- 
ment of animals from Thailand it was necessary to 
arrange an international banking loan—a transac- 
tion involving credit in Tokyo with payment upon 
delivery in Bangkok, Through Bank of America, the 
matter was speedily arranged and within a few 
months the shipment of animals had begun. | 

The point of the story is that if you have an inter- 
national banking problem, no matter how unusual, 
Bank of America’s International Department can 


probably help. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL TRUSV22 ASSOCIATION 
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THE steel AROUND YOU SEL 


More motor vehicles than ever are being 
exported from this country and more 
retained at home, too. The automobile and 
heavy vehicle industry, which uses large 
quantities of alloy steels, is one of the 
biggest single customers of United Steel. 

If automotive vehicles and other products of 
engineering skill are taken into account, it 
is surprising what a high proportion of 
United Steel production directly and 
indirectly finds its way to all manner of 
countries overseas. This is another example 
of the broad-based structure of the 


Company’s operations. 
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number of Republicans who voted for President Eisenhower, 
it represented a tremendous victory over Mr Stevenson’s 
main rival in his own party, Senator Kefauver. The latter 
had not campaigned in Illinois but had expressed the hope 
that his supporters would inscribe his name on the ballot. 
Only 4 per cent of the voting Democrats heeded his appeal. 
In the primary in New Jersey this week the results were 
more difficult to interpret. In a straight “ beauty contest,” 
Senator Kefauver obtained only about 104,000 votes against 
well over 300,000 for Mr Eisenhower. In the more decisive 
contest for New Jersey’s 36 votes at the Democratic National 
Convention there were two lists of delegates. One was com- 
mitted to Senator Kefauver and the other was an “ uncom- 
mitted ” delegation led by Governor Meyner. Mr Kefauver’s 
men were overwhelmingly defeated. 

Until a month ago, this would have counted as a clear 
win for Mr Stevenson, who had long enjoyed Governor 
Meyner’s support. But at present, the Governor and his 
delegation are insisting that they are going to the convention 
with open minds. And this seems to be the position of 
many Democratic leaders, including Mr Truman. The five 
primaries which have taken place so far have not decided 
the race between Mr Stevenson and Senator Kefauver. 
What should prove to be the decisive clashes between them 
are due in Florida at the end of May and in California on 
June sth, If no clear-cut result emerges, the party’s hunt 
for a third man will become more intense. 

Democrats are, however, deriving comfort from the fact 
that in the primary elections in Illinois, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin their vote increased compared with 1952 while 
the Republican vote declined. Is this the famous revolt 
of the farmers on which the party is basing its hopes, or is 
it merely that Republicans feel that they do not have to 
show now that President Eisenhower will be their man in 
November ? These, in the final analysis, are more important 
questions than whether the Democratic candidate will be 
Mr Stevenson, Senator Kefauver, Governor Harriman of 
New York, Senator Symington of Missouri, or one of the 
other dark horses now cavorting in the paddock. 


Professors Talk Back 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS 


MERICAN academic freedom, which has been grimly 
beleagured during the last few years, made a vigorous, 

if belated, counter-attack when the American Association 
of University Professors held its 42nd annual meeting in 
St Louis at the end of the first week in April. The asso- 
ciation, whose 37,500 members comprise about one-quarter 
of the academic staffs of American colleges and universities, 
has often defended professors who find themselves in diffi- 
culties with their respective university administrations over 
academic rights. This time it took the offensive and voted 
‘0 censure eight institutions which had violated academic 
treedom in various ways. The AAUP may have been pre- 
vented from acting earlier because there were so many 


individual cases needing its urgent attention, but mean- 
while many people felt that the organisation was doing 
oo to carry the battle to the enemy. Membership, which 
ad 


more than doubled since 1945, dropped sharply 
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during 1955 and officials ascribed at least part of this 
decline to the association’s failure to take a forceful public 
stand. 

At this year’s meeting, with a new general secretary in 
office, the AAUP made up for past deficiencies. It approved 
a carefully prepared statement of principles condemning 
the removal of a professor on the sole ground that he or 
she is or has been a Communist, or has invoked the Fifth 
Amendment—which is a witness’s constitutional safeguard 
against self-incrimination—to avoid testifying in an official 
investigation. ‘*‘ Removal,” it was stated, 

can be justified only on the ground, established by evidence, 

of unfitness to teach because of incompetence, lack of 

scholarly objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the 
classroom or of academic prestige, gross personal mis- 
conduct, or conscious participation in conspiracy against 
the government. 
This forthright attack on the doctrine of automatic dismissal 
because of Communist affiliations or the use of the Fifth 
Amendment was bound to draw critical fire from outside, 
and even from some members of the AAUP itself to whom 
it seems strong medicine. At the actual convention, how- 
ever, most objections came from the liberal wing. There 
were fears that such general phrases as “ lack of objectivity 
or integrity” might provide enemies of academic freedom 
with convenient loopholes. Conservative criticism became 
vocal only when the convention moved on to approve con- 
crete resolutions of censure against eight institutions—the 
University of California, Ohio State University, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Temple University, Rutgers University, 
St Louis University, the Jefferson Medical College and 
North Dakota Agricultural College—for infractions of 
academic freedom and tenure. Six of these were cited for 
having dismissed professors merely for refusing to co-operate 
with congressional committees or for refusing to take 
“ loyalty oaths.” 

Critics, including delegates from some of the censured 
institutions, argued that there had been insufficient investi- 
gation, because the reports on which the resolutions were 
based dealt only with the public records of the cases and 
did not include inquiries at the colleges themselves. They 
also complained that debate was limited, though the 
majority pointed out that this was essential if the two-day 
meeting were to conclude its business. It seems, however, 
that the committees of the AAUP had weighed the evidence 
carefully before making their recommendations ; and if 
AAUP gains new members during the year, this will give 
some indication that its clear, new voice has been welcomed 
in the academic community. 


United States ? 


N April 2nd the Supreme Court decided that the State 

of Pennsylvania had no right to convict a local Com- 
munist leader under its anti-sedition law because Congress 
had made sedition “a matter of vital national concern ” and 
had “occupied the field to the exclusion of parallel state 
legislation.” This verdict quashed anti-Communist laws 


in forty-one states and Hawaii and Alaska. It also set off yet 
another round in the mounting battle between the federal 
government and the champions of the rights and sovereignty 
This battle is now being waged on 


of individual states. 
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many fronts: on the issue of racial segregation in publicly 
financed schools ; over the right of the federal government 
to conclude treaties which may involve the concerns of indi- 
vidual states ; on whether or not state legislatures can make 
laws to protect industries within their own borders against 
foreign imports. 

To call a halt to the “dangerous disease that has 
threatened to destroy completely the sovereignty of the 
states,” a group of Congressmen is sponsoring a Bill which 
would profoundly modify the whole structure of American 
government. The measure was devised some time ago by 
Representative Howard Smith of Virginia, who was per- 
sonally outraged by the Supreme Court’s decision. For in 
ruling state laws invalid, the Court claimed that it was 
interpreting the intent of the Anti-Sedition Act of 1940, 
which bears Mr Smith’s name. Fundamentally, the new 
Bill would assert that no Act of Congress excludes state 
laws on the same subject, unless Congress specifically wishes 
it to, and that no law passed by Congress invalidates a state 
law unless there is a positive conflict between them. In 
effect, this Bill would be a Magna Carta for states’ rights 
and would hamper the federal government’s regulatory 
functions in such vital domains as public welfare, transpor- 
tation, natural resources, agriculture, navigation and labour 
relations. 

Mr Smith’s Bill is being supported by a motley band 
ranging from southern Senators eager to preserve racial 
segregation to State Attorney-Generals and such private 
groups as the National Association of Manufacturers, which 
has long resented federal interference with local labour laws. 
It seems fantastic that such a measure could receive serious 
consideration a hundred years after the Civil War, but Mr 
Smith is a shrewd tactician and can enlist much passion 
on his side. , 


Queen Mother of the West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


‘"T° HE scum which the westward moving wave of 

emigration carries on its crest,” wrote Lord Bryce in 
1888, “is here stopped, because it can go no further. It 
accumulates in San Francisco... .” It was here that fifty 
years ago, on the morning of April 18, 1906, a great seam 
in the earth’s surface settled abruptly, shaking the city and 
surrounding areas with a violent earthquake. Dozens of 
fires were fed by broken gas pipes and, because water mains 
had burst, the flames gutted four square miles of San 
Francisco’s heart in the next few days. 

In spite of the speed of its rehabilitation, begun “ even 
before the ashes were cool,” the lovely city of the twenty- 
one hills entered on a new and different phase of the history 
which began with the Gold Rush, some sixty years before. 
Not only did the wicked Barbary Coast and the Chinatown 
of opium dens and tong wars disappear in 1906—to be 
replaced by a neon-lit tourist bazaar offering Japanese goods 
—but the city at the Golden Gate began to lose its com- 
mercial and political pre-eminence. Yet while special local 
conditions, particularly geographic ones, have kept San 
Francisco from a full share in the spectacular twentieth- 
cemtury growth of the West, the unusual character of the 


city has enabled it to retain its nineteenth-century Ieader- 
ship. 
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Before the disaster of 1906, San Francisco, with ‘ts 
425,000 inhabitants, dwarfed all its rivals on the Pacific 
Coast and contained about 30 per cent of California’s 1:2] 
population. Its magnificent harbour was the port of entry 
to the entire West and the gateway to the Orient ; San 
Franciscans controlled much of the wealth and wielded mo<t 
of the political power in the state. Today, although the 
city’s population has nearly doubled, California has ten timc; 
as many inhabitants as in 1906. Almost alone among th: 
cities in the state, 
San Francisco is now 
growing only slowly, 
if at all, while Los 
Angeles, with more 
than five million 
people, is still grow- 
ing fast enough to 
maintain its propor- 
tion of about 40 per 
cent of the state’s 
population. Both San 
Diego, in the far 
south, and Oakland, 
on the eastern shore 
of San Francisco Bay, now have approximately the same 
number of people as San Francisco. 

The whole “ San Francisco Bay Area,” with its 2,500,000 
inhabitants, is indeed expanding rapidly, but industry and 
population have grown faster in southern California where 
the climate is warmer, the terrain is more suitable. and 
trade unions are weaker than in San Francisco. Moreover, 
the city’s cramped site—seven square miles, mostly on h1'!s, 
isolated by water and steep ground—has éncouraged indus- 
tries to establish themselves far outside its limits. Greater 
population brings greater political influence: represcnia 
tives of southern California and of rival cities in the 
northern part of the state outnumber those from San 
Francisco in the State Legislature and in Washington 
Today’s most prominent northern Californians, Sen.tor 
Knowland and the Chief Justice of the. United States. \ir 
Warren, are both from Oakland. San Francisco has » 
powerful leaders in either political party. 


It-has also lost much of its importance as a hub of trens- 
portation. All but one of the trans-continental rail routcs 
have their northern Californian terminals in Oakland. ‘or 
there is no railway bridge across the bay. Similarly, occan 
Cargoes are now more often handled at Oakland or the inlund 
port of Stockton. The dwindling of intercoastal ocean traffic. 
the collapse of trans-Pacific passenger travel and the remova! 
of the rich China trade of earlier decades have reduced st! 
more the importance of San Francisco’s renowned harbour. 
Finally, the increasingly heavy air traffic to the Orient tends 
to go by way of Seattle, from which the great circle route 
to Tokyo is 2,000 miles shorter than by way of S2n 
Francisco and Hawaii. 


While other American cities are undertaking vast projc<'s 
of redevelopment for areas blighted by the movement °f 
population to the suburbs, San Francisco’s urban and 
regional planning has been hamstrung by history and g¢\- 
graphy. The 1906 disaster, although it cleared much «! 
the city of what would today be very old buildings, «| 
encouraged some hasty and haphazard rebuilding. Lack 
space has caused random “redevelopment” of individ 
sites. As a result, it is difficult to obtain agreement | 


re-building an entire area, particularly from those who h: 
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Mr. H. Tipping, the Burroughs man (on the left), discusses with 
Mr. Ambler, Director and Secretary of Schofields, the new system, 





based on Burroughs equipment, that they worked on together 
for speeding the preparation of customers’ monthly statements. 


How one man solved a double problem 
for a famous department store 


0 Schofields of Leeds, mailing month- 

ly statements promptly to customers 
became a pressing problem in their con- 
Stantly expanding business—moreover, 
filing space for sales dockets took up large 
areas of valuable shelving. 

They called in Mr. Tipping, of Bur- 
roughs, who, with Mr. Ambler, Director 
and Secretary of Schofields, worked out a 
comprehensive plan based on Burroughs 
equipment, including Microfilm. 

Now Schofields’ statements go out 
Proven, accurate and complete on exactly 


the right day throughout the month in a 
regular cycle. 


The new statement is as modern as the 
equipment—instead of an abbreviated 
extract of debits and credits, the customer 
now gets the full story of each transaction, 
together withasummary givingall charges 
and credits, whilst Schofields have more 
accurate information on their accounting 
position, a considerable saving in staff and 
space, and the great benefit of having 
satisfied customers paying their accounts 
regularly and early with the minimum of 
queries. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help you. Backed by Burroughs’ 


world-wide experience, he will make a 
full analysis and suggest the most econ- 
omical, workable solution. If he thinks 
no change advisable, he will say so; if he 
does recommend a change, he will make 
a detailed plan and help you get it work- 
ing smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man 
—you’re committed to nothing. His ad- 
vice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of business machines. You'll find 
your local Burroughs office in the tele- 
phone book. Head Office: Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS, 


CALL IN THE é)urroughs MAN 
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new or valuable property in an otherwise run-down quarter. 
The magnificent bridges which link San Francisco with its 
outlying areas have helped it avoid the decay resulting 
from the slow growth of nearby suburbs. But because of 
the distance and toll charges on the bridges, the suburbs 
have tended to become economically independent. While 
encouraging the city’s office workers to move their homes 
and families and much of their shopping elsewhere, the 
bridges have also encouraged them to come to work in their 
automobiles, causing extremely serious traffic congestion 
inside San Francisco. The jealousy of neighbouring cities 
and the absence, until recently, of any regional authority 
to organise, plan and finance a system of public transporta- 
tion have intensified this problem. 
Despite its difficulties, however, San Francisco remains 
a very important place. As a financial centre it is second 
only to New York and it is still the headquarters of most 
of the largest corporations on the West Coast. It contains 
more federal officers and employees than any other city 
except Washington, and is the seat of several sections of the 
Californian state government. Moreover, it continues to 
attract an unusual number of professional and other people 
seeking a pleasant life. A recent report by researchers from 
Yale University, that San Francisco has the largest con- 
centration of alcoholics of any American city, drew the ex- 
planation from a local sociologist that, as a mecca for the 
ambitious and creative, the city generates more than the 
usual number of broken dreams which need to be drowned. 
San Francisco’s appeal is in large measure physical. Its 
dramatic setting, picturesque topography and equable 
climate make it one of the world’s most alluring cities—a 
fact which even Mr Molotov conceded. Its famous cable 
cars, restaurants, flower stalls and cosmopolitan atmosphere 
give it additional charm. Its residents are famous, too, for 
the independence of their thinking, for their aloof refusal 
to make concessions to popular taste, for their eccentricities 
and for their elegance. It is with some justice that San 
Franciscans, commemorating the catastrophe of fifty years 
ago, can still cite a further observation of Lord Bryce: 
“California, more than any other part of the union, is a 
country by itself, and San Francisco a capital.” 


Preparations for Statehood 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


EXT week the people of Alaska are expected to 

endorse a move which is designed to shake both the 
President and the Congress out of their apathy on the 
subject of statehood for this huge Territory which can only 
be reached from the continental United States by crossing 
some 1,500 miles of Canadian soil or Pacific water. The 
people of Alaska have already voted several times over- 
whelmingly in favour of statehood. Now they are preparing 
for the hoped-for honour of full membership in the Union 
in a more concrete way Alaska has drafted its own State 
Constitution and, in addition, has made plans for the election 
of two Senators and one Representative, who would 
compose its delegation to the United States Congress when 
it becomes a state. These three are intended to go to 
Washington, D.C., to rap on the federal door until Alaska 
is admitted. It is a strategy. that, in the past, gained 
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statehood for at least seven Territories, including Orego: 

which at the time of its admission in 1859 was, like Alask: 
separated from the main body of the United States by « 
vast distance. Alaskans will go to the polls on April 24th 
to ratify this new Constitution and to decide whether the 
approve of the plan for the “premature” election of 3 
congressional delegation. If they do so decide, and public 
opinion appears to be in favour of both propositions, th 

Senators and Representative will be elected at the Novembe: 
general election, just as are the congressional delegatio: 

from the 48 official states. 

The proposed Alaskan Constitution, drawn up by 5; 
elected delegates in a 75-day session that ended las 
February, was called “one of the finest documents of it: 
type ever written” by a committee of political scientists 
who served as professional advisers to the delegates. It has 
several features not usually found in state constitutions. 
Executive power is concentrated in the office of Governor. 
and only one other official is to be elected, a Secretary o! 
State, who is, in effect, a Lieutenant Governor. Al! 
other executive officers would be appointed by the Governor, 
some with the consent of the Legislature. The Governor 
would have the power to veto separate items in appropriation 
bills. Article I of the Constitution is a detailed “ Declara- 
tion of Rights,” going farther than the United States Bill 
of Rights. One section reads: 

All political power is inherent in the people. All govern- 
ment originates with the people, is founded upon their wil! 
only, and is instituted solely for the good of the people as 
a whole. 

The voting age is to be nineteen, two years below that fixed 
in all but one of the present 48 states ; voters in Georgia 
have the franchise at eighteen. Judges would be appointed 
by a non-partisan “ judicial council,” but each jurist would 
have to stand periodically for approval or rejection at a 
popular election. Seats in the State Legislature (20 in the 
Senate, 40 in the House of Representatives) would be 
allocated strictly on a basis of population, and reallocated 
regularly as the population shifted, a provision which is 
lacking in many State Constitutions. But it seems doubtful 
whether even a constitution of this high quality, and a con- 
gressional delegation ready and waiting, will be enough 
to secure the speedy admission of this new state. 
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The World Overseas 





Khrushchev on the March 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN RUSSIA 


HE main economic defects of Soviet socialism have 

been its failure to provide the population with any- 
where decent to live or anything much to eat. Whatever 
their pride in the regime’s other achievements, Russians do 
not try to conceal these particular shortcomings from the 
visitor. They are very interested indeed in housing and 
food production under the sixth Five-Year Plan. 

In his report to the Con- 
gress Mr Khrushchev an- 
nounced that twice as many 
houses would be built in the 
next five years as during the 
last. This is really only a 
drop in the ocean. But agri- 
culture is receiving enormous 
attention under the new Plan. 
Probably the reputation of 


moment to see Groucho appear in person during his visit 
to a Ukrainian collective farm, where he saw some interest 
ing early roth century milking with an apparent milkmaid- 
cow ratio of three to one. 

The financial system of the Stalinist collective farm has 
been very complicated and immensely corrupt. The late 
tyrant’s agricultural policy was to extort the utmost from 
the kolkhozy through com- 
pulsory delivery quotas, for 
which the state paid very 
low prices, selling the food 
to the public at a large profit 
which swelled the budget 
under the heading of turn- 
over tax. The kolkhozniki 
themselves had two sources 
of income: their residual 


the First Secretary, who has ~} / 400 89° Miles! “L/§ ye share of the farm’s takings 
ate ceili 


gone full pelt for maize and (oO 
virgin lands, will stand or fall WESTERN 
by the results. The regime SIBERIA 


is bound at long last to do 
something for a population 
which is now more depen- 


potatoes than in 1913, 1928 
or 1938. There has, it is wii 
true, been a considerable KAZAKH STAN) 
improvement in milk supplies 
during the last two. years, 


but otherwise the national * nme 
diet remains about the ee ae 
starchiest and least interest- ¢ 100 200 ary 


ing in Europe. “reac 
The trouble about Com- 

munists is that they can never set economic targets without 
dressing them up in world-historical uniform. Thus, hard 
on the heels of the new investment plan for agriculture 
has come a decree (described on page 682 of The 
Economist of March 31st) concerning the revision of the 
20-year-old statute of the collective farms. It reveals that 
the Presidium intends to do more than provide more food 
“ the Soviet Union ; it is also determined to press on with 
ts ideological policy of abolishing the old country life and 
elashioning it in the image of the town. This may be 
good Marxism ; but it is often a Marxism more Groucho 
than Karl. Your correspondent certainly expected at any 
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after all outgoings had been 
paid, and profits from the 
sale of the produce of their 
own plot on the free market. 
Their practice was to fake 
their own working-day con- 
tribution to the labour of the 


a 
Krasnoyarsk 





{ S collective farm wherever 


possible and to spend 
the maximum time 
marketing their private 
produce. -Last year this 
ideologically deplorable state 
of affairs prompted the 
state to sack one-third of all 
the chairmen of collective 
farms and to replace them 
by “experienced cadres from the towns.” 

Since Stalin’s death both compulsory delivery prices ar.d 
over-quota prices have been drastically raised. This has 
increased the incentive of the collective farmers to work 
for the farm rather than for themselves. But further 
changes were necessary. Under the new decree the State 
Bank is to make things yet easier for the truly collective 
farmers by offering them substantial advances from state 
revenue. 

The ideological aim of the new measures is to isolate 
the “lazy fellows” who work too much in their private 
gardens and not enough on the collective land, and turn 
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them into a rural proletariat. On the state farms (sovkhozy) 
such people cannot exist because all labourers there have 
the status of industrial workers, to whom state-fixed wages 
are paid, and who work under ordinary factory discipline. 
The regime would certainly like to turn kolkhozy into 
sovkhozy, “the highest form of Socialist property in agri- 
culture.” But there are as yet only about 5,000 state farms 
aS against 90,000 collective ones. In this transitional period 
the policy of the Communist party must be to penetrate 
the kolkhozy with its own nominees. Already the agrono- 
mist of the Motor Tractor Station is an all-powerful execu- 
tive and beneath him there is an élite of minor officers, 
farm foremen and MTS workers. The decree of March 10, 
1956, is designed to increase these people’s power and 
privileges. What resistance the semi-peasants will be able 
to offer if threatened with confiscation and other discipline 
remains to be seen. 


By western standards Soviet agriculture is still primitive. 


It needs more tractors, much more fertiliser and above all ” 


more skill and care. According to Mr Khrushchev, mech- 
anisation is patchy, MTS’s are slovenly and cost-account- 
ancy is in its infancy. A difficult climate, German plunder- 
ing, lack of investment and the upheaval caused by Stalin 
were some of the reasons for failure. But in a country in 
which over half the population is still engaged in agri- 
culture the results have been abysmal indeed. 


Climatic Hazards 


Mr Khrushchev, himself a tremendous worker and suc- 
cessful boss of Ukrainian postwar reconstruction, has set 
himself to the task with a will. Nothing could be more 
spectacular than his programme. It is to raise total grain 
production to 180 million tons (or twice the estimated barn 
yields of 1953) by the end of the Plan. It is to double 
the wheat and milk production of 1955 and more than 
double that of eggs and vegetables. The wool clip is to 
rise by 82 per cent and potatoes by 85 per cent. What are 
his chances ? 

In order to get the vast increase in fodder grain, Khrush- 
chev is planting an incredibly ambitious area of maize. 
(The poetic Russian word kookoorooza fairly bubbles from 
the mouths of the propagandists and sounds particularly 
well in conversation in the Moscow underground.) But 
before he can complete this he must be assured of a huge 
quantity of marketable wheat from fresh sources. To this 
end 28 to 30 million hectares—an area equal to the arable 
land of Canada—of virgin or long fallow lands are being 
brought under cultivation in western Siberia and northern 
Kazakhstan. Once this is done, there can be a big expansion 
of the maize area in the Ukraine and the Kouban (North 
Caucasus). 


The new lands are climatically hazardous. Rainfall 
is low, the growing season short and snow-cover inadequate. 
Komsomol volunteers are the backbone of the venture but 
many of the pioneers are redundant civil servants, resettled 
former forced labourers and miscellaneous bad hats. Free 
transportation and a gift of three months’ pay are offered 
to those who stay a year. But one hears in Moscow that 
there are not a few dispirited returnees to European Russia. 

Several factors make the new lands policy desirable in 
Soviet eyes. The area is insulated from the corrupting 
influence of urban free markets ; a vast extension of the 
sovkhoz system automatically results ; appeal can be made 
indefinitely to the zeal of unsatirical Russian youth. As 
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an economic venture it is very hard to consider the cam- 
paign at all because there is as yet no available method of 
computing its cost. In his speech Mr Khrushchev said: 
“ Had we undertaken to develop the virgin lands in the 
usual way by the gradual resettlement of people in the new 
areas we should have required a tremendous amoun: of 
people, vast resources and much time.” This implies ‘the 
logic is not quite clear) that the scheme can be done quickly 
and on the cheap by a few. But presumably the agricultural 
development of this remote area will necessitate large over- 
heads in the future, when the settlers can no longer be 
housed in tents and shacks. Nor can existing communica- 
tions remain adequate if huge harvests have to be trans- 
ported from field to barn and barn to elevator. 

Maize production has already begun on a large scale. 
But there are shortages of seed, of fertiliser and of silos. 
Further, maize needs much skilled attention. With plant- 
ing on so much marginal and northern land (the area goes 
as far north as the latitude of Leningrad) much of it will 
have to be cut, if it grows at all, with the cobs unripe. Wil] 
Russian cattle thrive on this silage ? The yield is likely 
to fall far short of the American 2.5 tons a hectare. Finally, 
a gain of maize is bound to mean some loss of sugar-bect. 

It seems indeed that Khrushchev has gone much too far 
and too fast, as Stalin did several times before him. (The 
Soviet Union is littered with Stalin’s disused irrigation 
follies.) Nevertheless if things do not go too badly a total 
grain yield of as much as 125 million tons, including maize, 
is possible by the end of the nineteen-fifties. This might 
enable an increase of 40 to §0 per cent in the Soviet Union’s 
milk and meat. Past experience suggests that, while agri- 
cultural targets are never actually reached, some improve- 
ment usually occurs. 

Many western agriculturalists believe that the new 
investment would have been better spent on the Ukraine 
and the Kouban where the land is first class, rainfall much 
higher and transport well organised. But the new lands 
campaign must surely be seen partly as a romantic venture 
in Soviet pioneering and partly as a feature of the general 
Drang nach Osten of a regime obsessed with military 
security. If totalitarians do not provide the goods, they 
must at least provide excitement. “ Kookoorooza” and 
“ Kazakhstan ” may serve nicely as slogans for many years 
to come. 


Blueprint for Apartheid—I 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


F IVE years ago the Nationalist government of South 
Africa appointed a commission to produce a blueprin' 
for apartheid. Having won one election with race separa- 
tion as its slogan, it felt that the time had come to prove 
that apartheid could be made to work—and win further 
elections. Roughly 13 per cent of the land surface of South 
Africa is reserved for the Native peoples, and is in tact 
today the home of 4,200,000 of them or slightly less than 
half the country’s 8,500,000 Native people. Throus 
European neglect and unconcern, combined with the syste™ 
of land tenure and the general backwardness of their 
inhabitants, the Native areas, comprising about 260 separ@‘¢ 
units, are hopelessly underdeveloped. Overgrazed lands and 
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oil erosion, primitive methods of agriculture and a migra- 
tory labour system which deprives the areas of over 40 per 
cent of adult manpower each year, have between them pro- 
duced a poverty-stricken population and a shrinking, purely 
agricultural economy which is less and less able to support 
its inhabitants. The average family income in 1951 was 
(52.55 a year, of which £29.85 came from farming and the 
balance from earnings outside the reserve. The Native 
areas have in fact become nothing more than labour reser- 
voirs, rural slums. They had to be rehabilitated or 
abolished ; and Nationalist theorists have always hoped that 
if they are built up and déveloped they might constitute a 
home for the Native people and so help to bring about total 
territorial separation. 

Dr F. R. Tomlinson, professor of agricultural. economics 
at Pretoria University, was therefore appointed chairman 
of a commission “for the socio-economic development of 
Bantu areas within the Union of South Africa.” Although 
his report of more than a million words was completed in 
1954, a summary of it has only now been released. It has 
had a curious reception. The ambitious and costly plan 
for developing the Native areas has been welcomed as 
magnificent in theory if sometimes dubious in practice. The 
underlying philosophy of apartheid is, of course, open to 
grave objection because of its obsession with race separa- 
tion, and some of the reasoning in the report is based on 
little more than rationalisation and wishful thinking. 
Strangely enough, both the Nationalists and their opponents 
have been cautious in assessing the report’s worth. While 
many Nationalists profess to find in it proof of the practic- 
ability of apartheid, others have obviously been embarrassed 
by its implications. 


A Test of Sincerity 


The total separationists are disappointed because their 
ideal seems as far off as ever. The partial separationists are 
uneasy because of the possible effects of large-scale develop- 
ment of the Native areas on the labour supply in the “ White 
areas.” A third group, which is believed to include the 
Minister of Native Affairs (whose lack of enthusiasm for 
parts of the report has long been an open secret), has been 
embarrassed by such recommendations as the siting of 
industry inside the Native areas rather than on their borders, 
the role of White capital and capitalists, and the tardiness 
with which the White areas are to be “ drained ” of Black 
families. It is expected that Dr Verwoerd will take from 
the report what will be politically helpful and ignore what 
will not be. It is generally conceded that the extent to 
which the Strydom government implements the develop- 
ment plan will be a test of its sincerity, and the choice is 
not going to be easy. 5 

In the report the commissioners give their reasons for 
believing that the choice before South Africa “is between 
(wo ultimate poles,” that of complete integration or of 
separate development of the two main racial groups. They 

not believe that a middle way is practicable, and reject 
complete integration because it will lead to political control 
0! South Africa by the Natives and also to miscegenation. 
hey accept as “the dominant fact in the South African 
ituation ” that the Europeans will not be prepared “ will- 
ingly to sacrifice their right of existence as a separate 
onal and racial entity.” Among the Natives, on the 
-t hand, “there is a. growing conviction that they are 
‘nuded to, and there is an increasing demand for, the 
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fruits of integration, including an ever-greater share in the 
control of the country.” And so the commission advocates 
separate development in this spirit : “ Either the challenge 
must be accepted, or the inevitable consequences of the 
integration of the Bantu and European population groups 
into a common society must be endured.” 

Professor Tomlinson has since explained that the com- 
mission did not ever refer to “complete separation: we 
talk of complete separate development.” Presumably, there- 
fore, there will always be Black workers in White areas— 
never pure White and pure Black areas. At the end of the 
century, for instance, the commission estimates that the 
Native population of the Union will be approximately 21 
million, of whom 70 per cent will be in the Native areas— 
if the commission’s recommendations are implemented 
—leaving about 7 million in the so-called White areas, or 
nearly twice as many as there are at the moment. The 
commission emphasises that if no development takes place 
in the Native areas, the population there at the end of the 
century will be about the same as it is today, that is, about 
4,500,000, while that in the European areas would be about 
17 million. 

Apart from recommending the consolidation of the exist- 
ing Native areas into seven blocks, in which Natives would 
some day have governmental responsibility on the lines of 
the present European provincial system, the commission 
recommends that the three High Commission territories 
be incorporated in the Union “as soon as possible.” Only 
then, it says, will it be possible to implement the policy of 
separate development. The commissioners write : 

The coming into being of seven Bantu areas, each 
surrounding a “heartland,” will mean that the British 
South Africa of 1902, which covered 765,915 square miles, 
will be about evenly divided between Europeans and 
Bantu ; 275,000 square miles of Bechuanaland, 6,705 square 
miles of Swaziland, 11,716 square miles of Basutoland, and 
approximately 65,000 square miles of the Union, will then 
be set aside for exclusive utilisation by Bantu. The total 
extent of the Bantu areas will then be 357,421 square miles, 
or approximately 47 per cent of the former British South 
Africa. 

To administer this large area and its people will call 
for a drastic reorganisation and enlargement of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs. This will virtually mean the creation 
of a state within a state—a contingency which the commis- 
sion appears to accept without concern. 


(To be Concluded) 


No Mandate for Merdeka 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


INGAPORE’S Chief Minister has arrived in London, 

supported by a motley delegation and armed with 
reasons why Singapore should be granted “ Merdeka” or 
virtual independence. On a previous visit in December 
Mr Marshall was heard with sympathy but he has since 
displayed all the messianic fervour of one about to lead a 
forlorn hope against the colonialist barricades. Two 
theories have been advanced to account for this change in 
tone. By one account he has been warned by the Governor 
of the opposition he must expect. Such a warning, if 
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uttered, might have had the object of inducing him to 
form a more broadly-based coalition—which he has indeed 
tried and failed to do. By another account he feels impelled 
to create or imagine obstacles in order to claim credit for 
overcoming them. Neither theory may be baseless ; nor 
is a third theory untenable—namely, that Singapore may 
suddenly become (like Suez) an issue for the Tory back- 
benchers. 

What, however, does Mr Marshall seek ? In a recent 
speech to the Singapore Legislative Assembly he was 
explicit enough. He demanded independence within the 
Commonwealth with full legislative autonomy, the removal 
of the official members from the Council and of the 
nominated members from the Assembly, and the abolition 
of the Governor’s veto. To Britain he offered control of 
defence and foreign policy (but not of trade) and the use 
of Singapore as fortress and base. These last concessions 
are frankly linked with his recognition that the British 
armed forces employ a sixth of the local labour and spend 
M$291 million each year in wages and local purchases. He 
also remarked (hopefully) that whereas “the British com- 
munity are transients, British capital is not transient.” 
Except for a difference with the Liberal-Socialists over the 
extent of British responsibility for internal security, Mr 
Marshall has the support of the Legislative Assembly. But 
Mr Lennox Boyd is being asked to give unrestrained power 
to a government which commands no majority on any issue 
other than that of independence. Mr Marshall’s ministers 
are weak, his supporters divided, his opponents vocal and his 
health uncertain. To deny all he asks will be to procure 
his resignation. To concede all he asks will be to ensure 
his fall. 

In considering the various issues involved a clear dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the constitutional and 
the political. For the mere strength of Mr Marshall’s case 
for a new constitution must weaken his case in every other 
respect. If the Rendel constitution is an absurdity, .as it 
has been shown to be, what becomes of his own mandate 
to govern ? He was elected under a constitution which 
includes, for example, the Governor’s veto. Without such 
a safeguard many citizens might have voted differently. 
Because of that safeguard many may not have voted at all. 
Should it be decided to draw up a new constitution the 
present government should have no more than routine 
functions until new elections have been held. 


Closed Dockyard ? 


The trend of the present negotiations must depend, 
however, to some extent, on the strategic and commercial 
importance of Singapore. It might well appear at the 
outset that Singapore has lost any value it ever had. Mr 
Marshall may then have to realise that “ Merdeka” may 
mean a closed dockyard, empty barracks, grass-grown 
runways and silent workshops, with British capital proving 
perhaps more transient than he has chosen to assume. 
Just as “ Merdeka” in the Federation means autonomy in 
everything but finance, so “ Merdeka” in Singapore is 
taken to mean self-sufficiency in everything but wages. 

For a man demanding so much so soon, Mr Marshall’s 
position is weak, especially when he and his colleagues 
seek to decide the relationship between Singapore and 
Britain and between Singapore and the Federation. But 
neither is his record in office likely to impress either the 
Secretary of State or the parliamentary delegation which 
has been visiting the colony. His own views are enlight- 
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ened, as is shown, for example, by his plan for a govern- 
ment Department of Fine Art ; but it is only in their dislike 
for colonialism that his followers are agreed. The result 
has been that he is more eloquent in demanding power 
than in explaining policy. He can point to little that has 
been planned and to practically nothing that has been 
achieved. 

Whatever the trend of the forthcoming discussions, their 
ultimate result should be another general election in 
Singapore. When, however, the new election is held, voters 
must have two issues explained to them. First, “ Merdeka ” 
may mean talking themselves out of employment. They 
may think it worth while, but they should at least know 
what they are doing. Second, they must realise that their 
union with the Federation (if that is their aim) will be 
impossible unless they return a ministry in which the 
Federation government can have confidence. These are 
issues upon which the electorate has never voted ; and 
they are the issues that matter. The prior responsibility 
resting upon the British is to decide who the electors are 
to be. Upon the local politicians, by contrast, rests the 
responsibility of making the issues clear. For the Secre- 
tary of State to discuss “ Merdeka” with the present dele- 
gation—thirteen representatives of five different parties— 
may prove a major blunder. All these questions of internal 
security would be better deferred for later consideration 
by whatever government may then hold office. The best 
policy would be to scrap the Rendel constitution, lay down 
a new law of citizenship, re-define the functions of state 


and local government and fix the date for a new and early 
election. 


The Spanish Strikes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


be any country where strikes are forbidden by law it is 
always a serious thing for a worker to down tools and 
join his comrades in collective dissent. He does not make 
the decision lightly, for if he strikes he becomes a rebel in 
the eyes of the State and chastisement can be severe. In 
Spain the striker faces formidable odds. The labour unions 
are no help because they are controlled by the government 
and by his act he has turned avainst them. There is no 
strike fund to sustain him while he is out. His pay has always 
been low and he probably has no savings. He risks the 
wrath of the State. He can be arrested ; if he has “ political 
antecedents ” he will certainly be arrested and he may be 
held for trial. Later, when he goes back to his old job, he 
may find that he has forfeited his seniority rights and the 
benefits deriving from them, which means that he will have 
to resume work for less pay. Here a man must be ver) 
angry and very determined if he goes on strike. Last week 
some 35,000 to 40,000 Spaniards were evidently very angry 
and very determined. They struck. 

The reasons for their walkout are predominant!) 
economic, They want higher wages to meet the rising cost 
of living. On January 31st the government had announced 
a general wage increase of 20 per cent, to become effective 
on April 1st. But the increase is not as impressive as 
seems at first because it applies only to the basic wage, and 
the basic wage in Spain generally amounts to only about 
half of a man’s take-home pay. The rest is made up by 3 
variety of bonuses and “family points” which are 2! 
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‘mportant and extremely complicated feature of the Spanish 
wage system. The strikers’ complaint is that the new rise 
does not compensate for the increased cost of living caused 
by the February frosts and the consequent scatcity of some 
basic foodstuffs. “They want to know, too, why a resolution 
demanding a 30 pef cent wage increase passed at the 
Workers’ Congress last July seems to have been forgotten. 

The strikers showed discipline and seemed anxious to 
ivoid incidents which could be interpreted as attempts to 
create disorders. They seemed intent, above all, on keeping 
their action strictly non-political. Yet the fact that strikes 
happened in spite of being illegal gives a political importance 
‘o the labour unrest. Is it a sign of the times that the 
movement started in Navarre? It was this conservative 
province that gave Franco his best shock troops in the civil 
war, the Requetes with the red berets. Yet it was from 
Pamplona that the strike contagion. spread last week to the 
industrial centres of Guipizcoa and beyond. The regime 
had been confronted by strikes before, in 1951 and 1954, 
but this was the first time that places as far distant as San 
Sebastian and Barcelona had been affected simultaneously, 
although news of the walkouts was kept out of the press and 
off the air for several days. 

The end of Spanish isolation is beginning to have an 
effect on the working class, just as it has stimulated univer- 
sity students and intellectuals to impatience with the 
regime’s restrictiveness. Particularly in the north, where 
the tourists come in droves, Spaniards are provoked to com- 
parisons between themselves and the visitors from abroad ; 
not with the American tourists who come from another 
world, but with the Europeans, and particularly the French, 
people of comparable background with themselves but con- 
spicuously better off. Perhaps there is something of this in 
the angry discontent of which the strikes are an indication. 


The New Alliance at Dusseldorf 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DUSSELDORF 


T Dusseldorf the “ young men” of the Free Democrats 
A are the most controversial group in the new coalition 
vith the Social Democrats and the Centre Party. The 
morality of their overthrow of Herr Arnold by switching 
their support from him to the Social Democrats is still 
oeing debated. Furthermore, the Diisseldorf Free Demo- 
“rats have for some time been in the habit of taking people 
a dubious political past under their wing. Thus 
Naumann’s defence counsel, Herr Achenbach, who during 
he German occupation served in Abetz’s Embassy in Paris, 
» a leading member. of the Free Democrat parliamentary 
sroup in the Landtag at Diisseldorf. It is important, how- 
“ver, tO examine carefully all charges of neo-Nazism and a 
Nazi past, for they are still freely bandied about by all 

itical parties. Herr Middelhauve, for instance, who re- 
igned from the leadership of the Free Democrats in North 
\hine-Westphalia after abstaining in the vote against Herr 
‘rnold, was for many years accused of favouring neo-Nazi 
‘cndencies. Now, however, that he has sacrificed his political 

ireer to his loyalty to Herr Arnold, the verdict is different ; 
‘¢ 1s admitted on all sides that with great idealism he 
iad attempted to bring the younger generation into the 
political pattern of the new German state. 

__ The two leaders of the movement for secession from 
‘lerr Arnold’s government, Herr Weyer and Herr Doering, 
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were both members of Herr Middelhauve’s circle. Herr 
Weyer, not quite forty, is his successor as deputy prime 
minister. The son of an old Democrat in Hagen on the 
border of the Ruhr, he became the town’s deputy mayor 
under the Social Democrat Herr Steinhoff, who is now 
once more his chief. Weyer is known as a man who takes 
his duties very seriously. His close collaborator, Herr 
Doering, who is now in the middle thirties, has become the 
leader of the Free Democrat group in the Landtag. While 
still lacking the experience needed to qualify him for minis- 
terial office, Doering—who is largely self-taught—has 
already acquired considerable political knowledge and skill. 
The two men had only a relatively slight association with 
National Socialism during the Hitler regime. Unlike the 
older Free Democrat leaders, they have few ideological 
ties, and it is impossible to predict with certainty the road 
which they will eventually follow. 

Herr Steinhoff, an old Social Democrat of just under 
sixty, who was in a concentration camp under the Nazis, 
believes that the democratic views of his allies can be 
trusted. What he says carries conviction, for he is patently 
not an ambitious politician. Though a skilled tactician, he 
is not a great man, and great deeds cannot be expected from 
his government. At present its motto is moderation, born 
of the necessity of compromising between the Social Demo- 
crat majority and its two junior coalition partners. Com- 
paratively few changes have so far been made among the 
senior civil servants. The government has promised con- 
tinuity in school policy, one of the few controversial ques- 
tions within the competence of the Land governments, but 
the churches are showing anxiety just the same. 

The importance of the experiment now being carried out 
in Diisseldorf lies in its effect on the general political situa- 
tion in the Federal Republic. The moderate Herr Arnold 
was punished for what are considered to be Dr Adenauer’s 
autocratic tendencies and not for his own misdeeds. By 
freeing his considerable abilities, his overthrow at Diissel- 
dorf may have unexpected and unwanted consequences ; 
he may, for instance, become active in the trade union 
movement, from the Christian wing of which he came. The 
Federation of Trade Unions (DGB) is alive to the threat of 
the formation of a separate Christian trade union move- 
ment. It also has its own views of the propriety of Social- 
Democrat coalitions with a party like the Free Democrats 
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which is closely linked with groups of industrial employers. 
These views the Social Democrats cannot afford to ignore. 
A constellation which may be tolerated in a Land govern- 
ment, which can decide few matters of major economic 
policy, would become a highly inflammable issue if re- 
peated in Bonn. On the other hand, the Social Democrats 
in the Bundestag will not want to continue indefinitely eat- 
ing the bitter bread of opposition, and they are likely to 
need allies if they want to oust the Christian Democrats 
from power in 1957. 

Federal politics—which are not immune from changes in 
the international climate—have reached an almost unpre- 
cedented fluidity. Diisseldorf might represent the 
beginning of a new phase. The Free Democrat conference 
at Wiirzburg this weekend may throw light on the extent 
to which the party’s heterogeneous elements outside North 
Rhine-Westphalia are prepared to follow the course set 
at Diisseldorf. 


The Indian Point of View 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


OR the first time since independence, Mr Nehru has 

been acting like a conventional foreign minister. He 

has talked in Parliament from prepared texts; he has 

weighed his words even on public platforms ; he has taken 

for subject neither colonialism nor peace, but the interests 
of India. 

His theme has been simple. Pakistan’s alliances, the 
Baghdad Pact and Seato, encircle India; Pakistan’s new 
American arms threaten India ; Pakistan has only entered 
into the alliances and taken the arms from hostility to India, 
in order to be able to negotiate with India from strength. 
This makes a plebiscite in Kashmir impossible. Pakistan 
was always the aggressor there, so that no plebiscite was 
ever possible without a Pakistani troop withdrawal ; but 
Pakistan’s taking of arms, coupled with the steady squeezing 
out of the Hindus of East Bengal, has so changed the 
situation that now no plebiscite is possible at all. India 
and the Kashmiris cannot wait for ever for Pakistan to 
purge its aggression. The time has come for the Kashmiris 
to have some security about their future ; the best answer 
i; the one India suggested a year ago—partition on the 
cease-fire line. 

Indians were worried about the possibility of a Pakistani 
coup in Kashmir when America first agreed to give military 
aid to Pakistan. All their conditions for a plebiscite have 
flowed from the determination that the modalities of any 
plebiscite must recognise that India is in Kashmir by right, 
Pakistan only by aggression. Mr Nehru is not trying to 
alarm or convert his people, only to clear their minds. His 
officials were worried about Pakistani arms before he was ; 
the public was quite prepared to see provocation in border 
incidents which he dismissed as trigger-happiness. 

The Indian public still does not hate the Pakistanis, but 
it is fed up with them. It has come to be generally assumed 
that no Pakistani promise can be trusted, that Pakistan will 
treat every concession as a sign of weakness, that Pakistan’s 
every action is directed by hostility to India. Nobody 
believes that Pakistan is worried about Communism when 
its Prime Minister is going on a tour of China, and when 
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it was India’s representative, Mr Khanna, and not Mr 
Mikoyan, whom the Karachi crowd booed on March 23rd. 
Above all, the suspicion that the thousands of Hindus who 
come every month from East Pakistan come because of 
deliberate Pakistani policy is hardening into a general con- 
viction, as the refugees tell their stories of insults to 
women, requisitioning of houses and discrimination over 
jobs. So long as a quarter of a million Hindus come across 
the border every year, rare indeed will be the Indians who 
will believe in Pakistani good faith. 

Mr Nehru is in fact having deliberately to hold his public 
back, to play the situation down and not up. He does not 
want to divert to arms the money he needs for the five year 
plan, though Delhi’s staidest planners concede that defence 
must come first. He does not want to take cut-price 
Russian arms, for he feels that any country which is armed 
by another has mortgaged its independence. He does 
not want to quarrel with the West. He has been quick with 
praise over Malaya or Morocco, restrained about Cyprus 
and Algeria. He has acquitted Pakistan’s western allies of 
any deliberate hostility to India, he has accepted Mr Dulles’ 
reassurances as truthfully meant, he has agreed to go to 
Washington in July to talk to President Eisenhower. 

If no more arms go to Pakistan, if the presumed danger 
to India recedes, there will doubtless still be much 
grumbling over pacts and their danger to peace ; but the 
heat will be off, relations will be unaffected. But if Pakistan 
gets aircraft and tanks on a scale to tilt the balance of power 
against India, Mr Nehru will no longer try to hold his 
public back. The MP who called most loudly for Russian 
arms was a bitter anti-Communist. 


Arguments against Pacts 


The Indians are not afraid that Pakistan would beat them 
in a proper war, but that it might be tempted into a quick 
raid on Srinagar, in the hope that India would accept the 
fait accompli. After the recent western performance in 
the Middle East, Indians have no faith that Mr Dulles 
could get Pakistan out again, or indeed that he would do 
more than suggest a plebiscite. They never forget that a 
Pakistan with enough arms to stand up to the Russians 
would be a Pakistan stronger than they are. What makes 
Indians specially angry is their feeling that they are being 
sacrificed for no gain to the West or to freedom. They 
de not consider that, as against Russia and China, the 
Baghdad Pact and Seato add anything to the hydrogen 
bomb ; they do consider that the two pacts have split the 
Middle East, made the position in Indo-China worse, and 
pushed Jordan, Cambodia, and now Ceylon away from the 
West ; they contrast these failures with their own success 
in reducing their Communist party to the final ineffective- 
ness of supporting the government, and wonder what 
possible purpose these pacts can serve beyond providing 
Pakistan with allies on India’s east and west. 

India is waiting to see what the West will do ; which in 
this context means America, and America alone. The crux 
is not the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
but Mr Nehru’s meeting with President Eisenhower. Never 
have Indians been more agreeable than they are today to 
the Englishmen in their midst ; but they are so agreeable 
partly because British policy no longer matters so much. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd erased Great Britain from India’s list of 
great powers when—as Indians see it—he responded so 
amiably to the whip over Kashmir. 
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which is closely linked with groups of industrial employers. 
These views the Social Democrats cannot afford to ignore. 
A constellation which may be tolerated in a Land govern- 
ment, which can decide few matters of major economic 
policy, would become a highly inflammable issue if re- 
peated in Bonn. On the other hand, the Social Democrats 
in the Bundestag will not want to continue indefinitely eat- 
ing the bitter bread of opposition, and they are likely to 
need allies if they want to oust the Christian Democrats 
from power in 1957. 

Federal politics—which are not immune from changes in 
the international climate—have reached an almost unpre- 
cedented fluidity. Diisseldorf might represent the 
beginning of a new phase. The Free Democrat conference 
at Wiirzburg this weekend may throw light on the extent 
to which the party’s heterogeneous elements outside North 
Rhine-Westphalia are prepared to follow the course set 
at Diisseldorf. 


The Indian Point of View 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


OR the first time since independence, Mr Nehru has 

been acting like a conventional foreign minister. He 

has talked in Parliament from prepared texts; he has 

weighed his words even on public platforms ; he has taken 

for subject neither colonialism nor peace, but the interests 
of India. 

His theme has been simple. Pakistan’s alliances, the 
Baghdad Pact and Seato, encircle India; Pakistan’s new 
American arms threaten India ; Pakistan has only entered 
into the alliances and taken the arms from hostility to India, 
in order to be able to negotiate with India from strength. 
This makes a plebiscite in Kashmir impossible. Pakistan 
was always the aggressor there, so that no plebiscite was 
ever possible without a Pakistani troop withdrawal ; but 
Pakistan’s taking of arms, coupled with the steady squeezing 
out of the Hindus of East Bengal, has so changed the 
situation that now no plebiscite is possible at all. India 
and the Kashmiris cannot wait for ever for Pakistan to 
purge its aggression. The time has come for the Kashmiris 
to have some security about their future ; the best answer 
is the one India suggested a year ago—partition on the 
cease-fire line. 

Indians were worried about the possibility of a Pakistani 
coup in Kashmir when America first agreed to give military 
aid to Pakistan. All their conditions for a plebiscite have 
flowed from the determination that the modalities of any 
plebiscite must recognise that India is in Kashmir by right, 
Pakistan only by aggression. Mr Nehru is not trying to 
alarm or convert his people, only to clear their minds. His 
officials were worried about Pakistani arms before he was ; 
the public was quite prepared to see provocation in border 
incidents which he dismissed as trigger-happiness. 

The Indian public still does not hate the Pakistanis, but 
it is fed up with them. It has come to be generally assumed 
that no Pakistani promise can be trusted, that Pakistan will 
treat every concession as a sign of weakness, that Pakistan’s 
every action is directed by hostility to India. Nobody 
believes that Pakistan is worried about Communism when 
its Prime Minister is going on a tour of China, and when 
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it was India’s representative, Mr Khanna, and not Mr 
Mikoyan, whom the Karachi crowd booed on March 23rd. 
Above all, the suspicion that the thousands of Hindus who 
come every month from East Pakistan come because of 
deliberate Pakistani policy is hardening into a general con- 
viction, as the refugees tell their stories of insults to 
women, requisitioning of houses and discrimination over 
jobs. So long as a quarter of a million Hindus come across 
the border every year, rare indeed will be the Indians who 
will believe in Pakistani good faith. 

Mr Nehru is in fact having deliberately to hold his public 
back, to play the situation down and not up. He does not 
want to divert to arms the money he needs for the five year 
plan, though Delhi’s staidest planners concede that defence 
must come first. He does not want to take cut-price 
Russian arms, for he feels that any country which is armed 
by another has mortgaged its independence. He does 
not want to quarrel with the West. He has been quick with 
praise over Malaya or Morocco, restrained about Cyprus 
and Algeria. He has acquitted Pakistan’s western allies of 
any deliberate hostility to India, he has accepted Mr Dulles’ 
reassurances as truthfully meant, he has agreed to go to 
Washington in July to talk to President Eisenhower. 

If no more arms go to Pakistan, if the presumed danger 
to India recedes, there will doubtless still be much 
grumbling over pacts and their danger to peace ; but the 
heat will be off, relations will be unaffected. But if Pakistan 
gets aircraft and tanks on a scale to tilt the balance of power 
against India, Mr Nehru will no longer try to hold his 
public back. The MP who called most loudly for Russian 
arms was a bitter anti-Communist. 


Arguments against Pacts 


The Indians are not afraid that Pakistan would beat them 
ii a proper war, but that it might be tempted into a quick 
raid on Srinagar, in the hope that India would accept the 
fait accompli. After the recent western performance in 
the Middle East, Indians have no faith that Mr Dulles 
could get Pakistan out again, or indeed that he would do 
more than suggest a plebiscite. They never forget that a 
Pakistan with enough arms to stand up to the Russians 
would be a Pakistan stronger than they are. What makes 
Indians specially angry is their feeling that they are being 
sacrificed for no gain to the West or to freedom. They 
de not consider that, as against Russia and China, the 
Baghdad Pact and Seato add anything to the hydrogen 
bomb ; they do consider that the two pacts have split the 
Middle East, made the position in Indo-China worse, and 
pushed Jordan, Cambodia, and now Ceylon away from the 
West ; they contrast these failures with their own success 
in reducing their Communist party to the final ineffective- 
ness of supporting the government, and wonder what 
possible purpose these pacts can serve beyond providing 
Pakistan with allies on India’s east and west. 

India is waiting to see what the West will do ; which in 
this context means America, and America alone. The crux 
is not the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, 
but Mr Nehru’s meeting with President Eisenhower. Never 
have Indians been more agreeable than they are today to 
the Englishmen in their midst ; but they are so agreeable 
partly because British policy no longer matters so much. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd erased Great Britain from India’s list o! 
great powers when—as Indians see it—he responded s0 
amiably to the whip over Kashmir. 
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IcFc provides finance in the form of 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Aust: 


and China under British management directed from 


ia 


London are established in most centres of commerce! 


importance throughout Southern and South EF: 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branc! 
complete banking service is available and, in p 
cular, facilities are provided for the financing of 

national trade in, co-operation with the B 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpoo! 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a v 

wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepare 
act as executor or trustee. 


| THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Analysis of 


\ AR MACMILLAN’S first Budget, apart from his 
44 stubborn (and disappointing) refusal to make a 
start. upon much-needed—and  stimulating—major 
reforms of the tax system, has conformed in three 
respects to the popular forecasts. It comprises an 
unusual variety of changes and new devices, yet 
their combined effect upon the prospective balance 
of revenue and expenditure, both this year and 
next, will be very small. Secondly, this net effect will 
be disinflationary: instead of dissipating his large pros- 
pective surplus, the Chancellor has slightly reinforced 
it—to the extent of £15 million. Thirdly, he has exer- 
cised some ingenuity in a search for new or improved 
media for savings and has shown a readiness to cast 
Exchequer bread upon the waters in the faith that it 
will return as swollen savings to the national economy. 

This drive for savings provides the key to the struc- 
ture of the Budget. The Chancellor is implementing 
the principle of the Millard Tucker recommendations 
for tax relief on premiums to provide pensions for the 
self-employed. There are to be new and higher- 
yielding savings certificates and defence bonds, and by 
the new year these are to be flanked by a novel 
premium bond. Interest up to £15 on savings deposits 
is to be free of income tax. And the stamp duty on 
conveyances of houses is to be regraduated and 
teduced. Three of the ingredients of this “ savings 
package,” as the Chancellor called it, impose a burden 
on the Exchequer of £20 million this year and £50-£70 
million next year. The only other material concession 
Is a proposal to extend the age limit for family allow- 
ances (for children who remain at school or are appren- 
ticed) and to increase the allowance for third and subse- 
quent children by 2s. a week. This will cost £5 million 
this year, and, apparently, £121 million in a full year. 

To finance the £25 million thus to be given away 
and at the same time to fortify the surplus, the 
remainder of the bread subsidy is to be withdrawn as 
from end-September (saving £12 million this year and 
{£23} million next year) and the tobacco duty is to be 


the Budget | 


raised by the equivalent of 2d. on a packet of 20 cigar- 
ettes (yielding £27 million this year and £28 million 
next year). In addition, and apparently chiefly as a 
means of satisfying the Chancellor’s desire to spread 
his tax increases evenly over direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, the tax on distributed profits is to be raised by 
24 per cent—the second increase in six months—and 
that on undistributed profits by 4 per cent. This will 
provide only £750,000 this year, but £30 million in the 
first full year. 


By these means the prospective surplus for 1956-57 
will be raised by £15 million ; but Mr Macmillan is 
evidently assuming that his policy as a whole will exert 
a stronger additional disinflationary force than that 
modest increase might imply. He is looking to the 
savings drive to play “a decisive part,” and he also 
hopes that a “ continuous and comprehensive ” review 
now to be undertaken of all Government expenditure 
will yield savings “amounting to not less than {100 
million in this current year.” Nothing has been said 
of the means by which these economies are to be 
brought about ; but, had it not been for the prospect of 
them, the Chancellor would have felt it his “duty to 
propose very heavy increases in taxation.” Thirdly, he 
is counting upon a continuance of the restraints exerted 
by monetary policy. The only change he proposes 
in this sphere is an unexpected and rather startling one. 
In future, the nationalised industries will no longer be 
left to finance their capital requirements first by bank 
advances and then by funding issues of Government 
guaranteed stock ; instead they will get their finance 
direct from the Exchequer. 


The Budget Accounting 


The prospective above-line surplus that confronted 
the Chancellor at the outset actually proved to be larger 
than the big surplus realised in 1955-56, thanks to a 
bigger allowance for the effects of past inflation upon 
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the yield of revenue than had been generally expected. 
Expenditure on Supply services, as already known, was 
estimated at £228 million more than was actually spent 
last year ; after adjustment for the £35 million of 
savings expected from the February cuts in bread and 
milk subsidies and the £22 million cost of the agricul- 
tural price awards, the effective increase became £215 
million. For Consolidated Fund Services, the Chan- 
cellor provided an additional {£34 million, almost 
entirely on account of the rising cost of the national 
debt, so that total above-line expenditure, at £4,745 
million, was estimated at £249 million more than the 
actual expenditure of 1955-56. Above-line revenue, 
however, was expected to rise by {£297 million to 
£5,190 million. Of this increase, a net £49 million 
reflected the effects, in their first full year, of the tax 
changes made in last year’s budgets. The upshot, 
therefore, was a prospective above-line surplus of 
£445 million. This is expected to be raised to £460 
million by the changes noted above, compared with 
£397 million actually realised last year. 


* 


The below-line account was expected to improve 
even more strikingly, from an actual net deficit of £538 
million to an estimated deficit of £453 million. The 
whole of this improvement was attributable to the 


THE REVENUE PROSPECT 
































£’000 
wo | Estimates | Estimates 
Racheduer | for 1956-57 | for 1956-57 
ceipts in | 
1955-56 | at 1955-56 | at new 
| tax rates tax rates 
Ordinary Revenue: | 
INLAND REVENUE 
Income tax ....<.... 1,942,902 2,102,000 2,085,500 
Sabre si ee ck es 138,600 144,000 144,000 
Death Duties ....... 175,700 170,000 170,000 
ee Fee. 70,600 63,000 58,900 
Profits Tax and Excess 
Profits Tax........ 192,500 216,000 216,750 
Excess Profits Levy .. 18,450 4,000 4,000 
Other Inland Revenue 
Oe ae er 770 1,000 1,000 
2,539,522 | 2,700,000 | 2,680,150 
Customs & Excisz ae 
Combate +. wai’. bases 1,148,598 1,177,000 1,204,000 
PO 6 iso eos 864,511 953,000 953,350 
2,013,109 | 2,130,000 | 2,157,350 
Motor VEHICLE Duttes| 86,987 | 92,000 ‘| 92,000 
TotraL RECEIPTS FROM | Pe: 
TC eSR 6505 055. 4,639,618 | 4,922,000 | 4,929,500 
Post Office (Net 
MeOO 605 vi eaves oe 10,000 10,000 
Broadcast Receiving 
Lsoemites 2355 6x 25,800 28,000 28,000 
Receipts from Sundry 
ME ee eed 29,858 30,000 30,000 
Miscellaneous ....... 197,867 200,000 200,000 
Total Ord. Revenue 5,190,000 5,197,500 
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expected large reduction in borrowings of local authori- 
ties from the Public Works Loan Board ; these, {ter 
allowing for repayments, are put at only £176 million 
in contrast with £297 million last year. A decline js 
also expected in advances to the Coal Board, but new 
expenditures will: arise on account of the Poiato 
Marketing Board and the Sugar Board, and no credit 
is taken for any further possible receipts from the stee| 
realisation agency, which last year brought in {25 
million. Even on this basis, it will be seen, the 
Exchequer account as a whole showed only a tiny pros- 
pective deficit before allowance for the changes made 
in the Budget. The {£15 million strengthening that 
those changes will make in the above-line account will, 
however, be swallowed up by the big effect exerted 
below-line by the new procedure for financing the 
nationalised industries, for which a provision of no 
less than £350 million is made in the estimates. Hence 
the final result is a prospective “overall” deficit of 
£343 million, compared with a realised deficit of {141 
million in 1955-56. 


The Nationalised Industries 


Whether the deterioration thus caused in the below- 
line account can be dismissed as merely technical, wil! 
depend upon the manner in which official policy in the 
gilt-edged market is adapted. The decision to divert 
the financing of the nationalised industries to the 
Exchequer is a heterodox move that precisely reverses 
the principles lately recommended by the Herbert 
Committee for the electricity industry and adopted in 
Mr Butler’s policy of driving the local authorities into 
the capital market for finance in order to reduce 
the pressure upon the Exchequer for finance through 
the Public Works Loan Board. That policy was rightly 
applauded because it subjects the borrowers to the tests 
of the market, and because it relieves the monetary 
authorities of the embarrassment caused by an exces- 
sive creation of Treasury bills. The arguments that 
justify it might seem equally to condemn the opposite 
policy for the nationalised industries. 

But, says the Chancellor, things are not what they 
seem. The eventual goal may be to enable the 
nationalised industries to borrow autonomously ; but 
at present they cannot borrow without pledging the 
government’s credit and in addition the government 
generally finds that it has itself to put up much of the 
finance whenever these bodies seek to fund their bunk 
advances by market issues of stock. Hence the relief {or 
the Exchequer, and the avoidance of finance by 
Treasury bills, is more apparent than real. It would 
therefore be far better, the Chancellor argues, to “ {acc 
the reality,” by providing Exchequer finance direct, {or 
a period limited to two years and for total finance 
limited to £700 million, of which £350 million | 
expected to be required this year. The sum looks aie 
by the standards of the needs of these borrowers 11 
the past—the provision covers all the nationalised 
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industries except coal, which has 
been thus financed throughout— 
but presumably that is because a 
substantial volume of bank advances 
has accumulated since the pro- 
ceeds of last year’s market issues 
were exhausted. Most of these 
advances will now gradually be 
repaid, and in future the nation- 
alised industries will look to the 
banks only for their “normal 
requirements of short-term capital.” 


o 


In the first instance the finance will 
be secured automatically by issues of 
Treasury bills. There is therefore 
the risk that, since the authorities are 
no longer obliged to arrange for such 
issues, they might look mainly to 
their own convenience in refinancing 
maturities of government stock (such 
as the £824 million of National War 
Bonds that mature next August), and 
might feel that they have an excuse 
for allowing the floating debt to rise 
at least to the extent of their financing 
of the nationalised industries. If this 
were so, the problem of keeping a 
due tautness in bank liquidity 
would be greatly aggravated. The 
Chancellor affirms, however, that the 
policy will not be operated in any 
such loose fashion. ‘ Naturally,” he 
says, “my purpose will be that this 
sum for the nationalised industries, 
with any other borrowing by the 
government, should be successfully 
absorbed by the public during the 
year.” If, and so long as, gilt-edged 
policy is firmly and _ realistically 
directed towards that end, this 
new and curious expedient can 
have real technical advantages. 


These will flow from the fact that 
funding issues will no longer be related, as it is 
to some extent now, to the state of the accounts 
of the nationalised industries at the banks; and 
from the fact that the Treasury alone will decide 
the character of the particular securities issued for 
‘ It remains to be seen whether practice 
will match the intent. It will certainly fall short of it 
if funding policy, conceived as a whole, is no more 
vigorous than in the recent past. At any rate the right 
resolve has been clearly stated; and one clear earnest 
good intentions is to be found in the new savings 
Securities—for sales of these will provide a funding 
at least as effective as any that can be done by market 
‘sues and sales by the government broker. 


the purpose. 


of 
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1955-56 OUTTURN AND 1956-57 ESTIMATES 
({ million) 
ABOVE THE LINE 
Revenue 1955- Expenditure | 1955-| 
56- | 1956-| 56 | 1956- 
Out- | 57 | Out- | 57 
® turn | Est. | turn | Est 
Inland Revenue............0. 12.539 | 2.680 | Intereston Debt .........00. 638 | 670 
Customs and Excise .......... 12,013 | 2,158 | Sinking Funds .............. ato 
Mater DOM. Sob8 occ ieieeus 87 |} 92 | Northern Ireland. .........ce 59; 61 
j}-————_|__— Miscellaneous ..............4. | 207~— 36 
Tota, Tax REVENUE...... 14,639 | 4,930 
Totrat CONSOLIDATED 
Funp SERVICES ......... | 744| 778 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ..... ° _— | 10 | Supply: Defence ........... 11,405 | 1,499 
Broadcast Licences ........e- Gi. 36 COVE Kia s thaw eaeus 2,286 | 2,428 
Sule LOGE ie sac ccta ces 30} 30 Tax Collection ..... | 61) 53 
REMOMOOUE ck ccc ckcacweds 198 200 
|. SORTASE GUNNERS iso ctesscsas | 3,752 | 3,980 
Reduction in supply expenditure | — | —20* 
f ey 
Total Revenue ............... | 4,893 | 5,198 Total Expenditure ............ | 4,496 | 4,738 
| MMR. goatee | 397| 460 
4,893 5,198 | | 4,893 | 5.198 
| ; 





BELOW THE LINE 

















Receipts | Payments 
Interest outside Budget ....... 119 | 150 | Interest outside Budget ....... 119, 150 
Export Guarantees— Export Guarantees ........... 2 7 
RRODAVINCHIG ius dc ce seas ee 2 at Bostwer Creme ein nc xecces 17 18 
«Housing receipts from Votes ... 7 7 | Excess Profits Tax Refunds ... 2 
Local Authorities— War Danae. osies ccisctacaes 27 24 
Repayments: ..o....0scieaee | 34 44 | Scottish Special Housing ...... 5 | 7 
Post Office capital repayments | Armed Forces—Housing ...... 1 | 8 
eae VORRE. caw cain cc cawes 3 | Loans to Local Authorities .... | 331 | 220 
Raw Cotton Commission— | Loans to Northern Ireland Ex-| 
Net repayments. ......ccee6 15 1 CURRIES coi an cts Gana | 5 | a 
National Coal Board— | Loans for New Towns Develop- | 
MOOG RMORE insiac ccs eee 8 | 7 NONE so xdinde di ven <5 0d Seees 32; 3 
SyGts ONG Ste (bcc ccicecades 25 | — | Post Office capital expenditure . 70; 7 
New Towns—Repayments .... | — 1 | Loans to Independent Television 
Town and Country Planning PURE. accutane sv eseaes 1 1 
Acts—Repayments ........ 6 | 7 | Town and Country Planning 
Potato Marketing Board— Acts— 
MOVING. 2 oo cs sis mbar eee oo 1 Compensation payments .... 49 30 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments Overseas Resources— 
Credit—Repayments ....... 1 | 1 Colonial Development ...... 9 9 
Other repayments .......-eee zo 1 | Loans to Potato Marketing 
> SE te lege acawtosm nese’ _ 5 
Loans to Sugar Board ........ _ 10 
National Coal Board— 
Capital expenditure, &c...... 86; 70 
Loans to other Nationalised | | 
| ~ SRGWIIOR SS vices cnc ccéuaes _ 350 
T i | 25 | ‘1,028 
otal Receipts.................. 219, 225 Total Payments ............ 757 | 1,028 
Net Sum borrowed or met from | 
EE cecntiishsavacseunnecenscees 538 803 
757 , 1,028 | 757 | 1,028 
—_—_——— i. 
Total Receipts ............... 5,112 | 5,423 Total Payments. ............ 5,253 panes 


* Net effect of subsidy cuts, family allowance increases and firm price review. 


ne ne: ee Boost for Small Savings 

The Chancellor has produced a wide variety of new 
plans for saving and has not hesitated to offer attractive 
rates of interest. Big business will be done in the 
new savings certificates, the new defence bonds, the {1 
premium bonds and perhaps even in building up the 
first £600 in the Post Office and ordinary department 
of the Trustee Savings Banks to earn £15 a year of tax- 
free interest. The attractive rates of interest now 


offered to the “small saver” may or may not induce 
new saving. They will certainly draw large sums from ° 
liquid balances and other investments. Certainly also 
they will attract the surtax payer within the limits of 
the permitted holdings. ; 
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The new savings certificate which will be on sale 
from August 1st and will grow from 15s. to £1 in 
7 years gives a tax free yield of £4 3s. 11d. per 
cent compound compared with £3 os. 11d. per cent 
compound on the present 9th issue. There seems an 
advantage in switching unless the investor wants to 
preserve his right to buy 600 of the new units in 
addition to his existing holdings. No doubt for that 
reason the Treasury quickly followed up the Budget 
statement by the announcement of generous terms on 
which certificates of two of the older series may be 
continued. The new defence bonds to go on sale on 
May ist bearing interest at 44 per cent (compared with 
4 per cent on the present series) and with a tax free 
bonus at the end of ro years of £5 per cent (compared 
with the present £3 per cent) should appeal to middle- 
class investors. The maximum holding is £1,000 in 
addition to any holdings of bonds in the earlier series. 





} 








. Gross 
puterest Net (at 8s. 6d. tax) 
per cent td 
per cent 
£ s. a. or Se 
Savings Certs, 9th series ......... o6 31° § -§.41° 
Savings Certs, 10th series ........ 4 311° 7:3 ok 
Defence Bonds (4%). .......3... Be 4 916 
Defence Bonds (44%) ........3% acs 55 2 
Savings Banks (up to {15)........ 210 0 4 611 





* Compound interest. 


No doubt is felt in the Post Office that Mr 
Macmillan’s new introduction, the non-interest bearing 
premium bond, will attract big support. The issue 
will carry a moderately high service charge, for the 4 
per cent to be used for prizes instead of as interest 
may be regarded as equivalent to only a little under 
7 per cent gross, The Post Office will administer the 
issue and will keep the register and do the draw- 
ings. The operation involves the equivalent of the 
creation of a new department in the Post Office, which 
explains why the bonds cannot be put on sale at once 
and why they will be a registered stock and not sold 
across the counter. 


Pensions for the Self-Employed 


The Chancellor’s proposals about pensions for the 
self-employed, controlling directors and employees not 
in pensionable employment represent his one big step 
along the road of fiscal reform. They are comprehen- 
sive, for he has ignored the limitation to the professional 
self-employed which the minority of the Tucker Com- 
mittee sought to impose ; and since they are directly 
geared to saving they enable the- Chancellor to effect a 
marriage between fiscal justice and economic expedi- 
ency—rare but happy bedfellows. The bare bones of 
the proposals so far revealed leave a great deal of flesh 
to be added by the Finance Bill. The premiums paid 
to secure retirement annuities will be relieved from 
income tax and surtax within the limits of £500, or 
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10 per cent of earned income in any one year. The 
investment income of life assurance companies (and, 
one would hope, of self-administered funds) will be 
exempted from tax to the extent that it relates to the 
provision of retirement annuities. The benefits may 
not include lump.sums. But although Mr Macmillan 
spoke of giving effect to the proposals of the second 
Millard Tucker committee “in a simplified and modi- 
fied way,” the tentative cost of his proposals, {30 
million to £50 million for the relief of the premiums 
paid, is sufficiently close to the Committee’s estimates 
to give promise that its proposals will not be greatly 
whittled down. 

The Tucker Committee recognised that the self- 
employed, lacking the discipline of an employer, would 
need to be restrained in the amount they could set aside. 
Like the Chancellor, they suggested 10 per cent of 
income in the straightforward case of the provision of 
a deferred annuity alone ; and as an alternative they 
offered 12 per cent where there is a combination of 
deferred annuity with provisions for dependants and 
for death or incapacity before retiring age. These basic 
limits are not over-generous: the amounts set aside 
under an industrialist’s top hat scheme would be far 
higher, while the cost of providing a civil servant's 
pension is about 15 per cent of his remuneration. The 
Tucker Committee proposed, moreover, that the allow- 
able provision should be increased for persons who had 
already reached a more advanced age, up to 15 per cent 
in the first case of a straight annuity, and to 
18 per cent in the second case covering other 
benefits, in order to recognise and provide for their 
past service.) The Chancellor made no mention 
of this ; if anything, he dashed hopes by saying in 
another context that the relief he proposed on purchased 
life annuities should be of considerable benefit to those 
who are too old to secure any great advantage from the 
deferred annuity scheme. That would be reasonable 
only if the individuals concerned had the opportunity 
of saving the purchase price. 

The basic principles adopted by the Committee were 
that payments into a scheme should be exempted from 
tax and that payments therefrom should be taxable 
The lump sum of up to one quarter which can be with- 
drawn from most existing. schemes offends against the 
latter principle but, since it had been sanctified b) 
custom, the Committee regretfully accepted it. In 
denying it to the self-employed the Chancellor is 4 
one and the same time establishing a sound principle 
and maintaining a distinction of privilege between 
different taxpayers that cannot be justified. Here agai: 
the self-employed will not be allowed quite to keep up 
with the Joneses. In one other detail the Chancello 
has indicated that his proposals fall short of the Com 
mittee’s—the income limit of £5,000 in the place ©! 
a higher figure (with lower percentage contributions 
In the majority of cases an income limit of £5,000 \ 
be reasonable, but it may impose some hardship « 
those who are late starters and whose modest earnin; 
in early years are counterbalanced by large prizes late: 
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The Profits Tax Mirage 


Within six months two Tory Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have put up profits tax. If there was scepti- 
cism about the merits of Mr Butler’s decision to raise 
the distributed profit tax, anger is justified by Mr 
Macmillan’s proposals. At least Mr Butler left the 

undistributed profits tax alone. Mr Macmillan has 
raised it from 24 to 3 per cent and the tax on distributed 
profits from 274 to 30 per cent. The net effect of 
these increases will indeed be small ; they bring in an 
additional £30 million in a full year and they will cut 
company earnings available for dividends only slightly. 
But however small, these changes make a bad two-tier 
‘ax worse—how bad was emphasised in the report of 
the Royal Commission on Taxation. Mr Macmillan, 
like his predecessor, has ignored the force of the Com- 
mission’s arguments. Indeed, in a budget designed to 
stimulate savings, he has forced companies to dis-save. 
If a company decides to pay the same dividend out of 
the same earnings, the increase in the undistributed 
profits tax will automatically reduce the amount that 
can be ploughed back in profits. 

What is the arithmetic of these changes ? For each 
{100 of profits the following calculations on the new 
rates emerge: 


Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the f takes................ 42-5 
Undistributed profits tax at 3% takes .............. 3-0 
Leaving to be divided between the net dividend and 

Gigs TRU iis sac vo wakest dc dawes des ce 


If x is the net dividend, then at the maximum : 
or s 27 
s+ {8** ay 


Therefore x, the full dividend payable after tax, takes 
And distributed profits tax takes ..........ccceeeee 


37-08 

17-42 
On a maximum distribution of earnings these com- 

parisons emerge: 

, Old Rate Autumn Budget Rate 


Income tax at Income tax at 
8s. 6d.in fg .. 42-5 8s. 6d.inf{.. 42-5 


New Rate 
Income tax at 
&s. 6d.inf.. 42-5 


Undistributed Undistributed Undistributed 
profits tax at = tax at ofits tax at 
yy Mae ee 2-5 ak an keas’s 2:5 Pe es audn ie 3-0 


Net dividend . 

Distributed 
profits tax at 
20% of gross 
dividend .... 14-2 


100-00 


40-8| Net dividend . 

Distribute d 
profits tax at 
25% of gross 
dividend ... 


38-33} Net ‘dividend . 
Distributed 
profits tax at 
27% of gross 
16-66 dividend .... 


100-00 


17-42 
100-00 











Two facts arise from these comparisons. First, because 
of the increase in the undistributed profits tax the total 
amount available for distribution is reduced. Secondly, 
because of the increase in the distributed profits tax, 
the amount on a maximum distribution of profits that 
can be paid over in dividends from available earnings 
is reduced. On a maximum distribution, a year ago 
the Inland Revenue took 59.2 per cent of profits ; on 
the Autumn Budget rates it would have taken 61.66 
per cent ; and now it will take 62.92 per cent. 

The total effect of the changes in the rates is thus 
shown to be arithmetically small, so small that for a 
rough calculation of earnings—and all such calculations 
are necessarily rough—the investor can simply deduct 
one-third of the unadjusted rate of retained earnings 
(0 arrive at the true earnings rate. 
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Will Cigarettes Stand the 2d. ? 


The Chancellor appears to have no fear that his | 
increase in the tobacco duty—amounting to twopence 
on 20 cigarettes and 24d. to 3d. on an ounce of pipe 
tobacco—will make even a slight dent in the sales curve 
of smoking. The increase of 3s. a lb—to 615. 2d. a Ib 
op foreign tobacco, and 59s. 74d. a Ib for tobacco 
from the Commonwealth that obtains the preferential 
rate—is calculated to bring in £27 million in the current 
year and {28 million in a full year. The Chancellor 
expects, however, that total receipts from tobacco duties 
will rise from {668,175,000 in the current year to 
£707 million in 1956-57, an increase of nearly £39 
million. He is counting, therefore, upon a further 
increase in expenditure on smoking. Spending on 
tobacco rose from £85 § million in 1954 to £880 million 
last year, representing probably some 247 million Ib 
of manufactured tobacco ; the amount smoked in Britain 
has been rising fairly steadily since 1950-51, and the 
last two increases in prices—in 1951 and in November 
last year—came from the makers, not as a result of 
increases in duty. After Mr Dalton put cigarette prices 
up by Is. for 20 in 1947, tobacco sales did fall signifi- 
cantly—consumption last year, indeed, was still some 
6 per cent lower than in 1946 — but that increase 
coincided with sharp restrictions on purchases of 
American leaf. 

This is the only significant change in Customs and 
Excise duties. The Chancellor has decided to plug, or 
cork, one loophole in British wine duties by extending 
these to cover the “ fortified ” ciders. He is also propos- 
ing to extend purchase tax—in a way he did not disclose 
and which the Customs and Excise are not prepared to 
reveal before publication of the Finance Bill—to 
vehicles bought as vans, on which only a 30 per cent 
chassis tax is charged, and converted into estate cars. 
A number of the smaller “ estate car ” versions of popu- - 
lar models have pressed steel bodies identical with the 
same makers’ smaller vans except for possessing rear 
side windows at the sides—which are a simple job for a 
resourceful buyer to put in himself. Rear side windows 
are, in fact, the badge of respectability that the Customs 
and Excise department uses to define a passenger car 
liable to purchase tax. The happy game of “ Hunt the 
shooting brake ” is one in which more than one Chan- 
cellor has joined since the war. Mr Macmillan, sniffing 
after “‘ Do it yourself,” is the first to pursue it into the 
back garden. The results of his zeal, on his own 
estimate, “are unlikely to be substantial.” 


Some Miscellaneous Changes 


When Mr Butler withdrew the investment 
allowance for capital equipment in October, he 
exempted as particularly deserving of encouragement 
expenditure on equipment for scientific research and 
for the purchase of ships. The change will be given 
effect in the Finance Bill: Mr Macmillan has added to 
these favoured forms of investment a third—capital 





Bi Sab SMTA et ee 
; 


Stirling Moss takes first place, in the fastest R.A.C. T.T. of all time. 
Tripps took second and third. Each drove a Mercedes 300SLR—using BP Super. 





BP SETS THE PACE 


THE TRACK and the test-bed are BP proving 
grounds. On the roads and race-tracks of Europe 
BP fuels and lubricants are consistently proving 
their worth in all types of races ; in 1955 alone 
12 of the world’s major motor racing events were 
won on BP products. 

At thé BP Laboratories at Sunbury research 












The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ Motor Oil 


never ceases. Motor, aviation and gas turbine 
fuels, vaporising oils, diesel oils and lubricants— 
all are constantly under test, to ensure best 
quality. 

The final gains go to millions of users all over the 
world. The proved performance of BP products is 
theirs to enjoy wherever they see the BP sign. 
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-xpenditure on approved fuel-saving equipment which 
. installed by way of replacement or modification in 
existing industrial premises. This is in line with the 
existing Government policy of promoting the installa- 
son of more efficient fuel-burning equipment by offer- 

>» industrialists loans, interest-free for the first two 
years, afterwards at Commercial interest rates, to pay 
for these types of equipment. It is likely to obviate 

, slackening that might otherwise have occurred, for 
example, in industry’s switch to oil fuel. 

A Finance Bill which has to cover even a stream- 
lined scheme for retirement benefits must be a lengthy 
document, and on that ground, if on no other, the 
Chancellor can be forgiven for touching only two 
further measures of taxation reform. By granting 
capital allowances for cutting. and tunnelling he com- 
rletes the spadework done for diggers by earlier pro- 
visions regarding mines, cemeteries and the Mersey 
Tunnel. His concession will be particularly valuable 
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to dry docks whose existing facilities are strained by 
the size of modern tankers. The comments about the 
residence rules and the basis of taxation of foreign 
employment suggest that the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations will be followed: the availability of 
a place of abode here has been responsible for the 
arbitrary “‘ one-day ” rule (under-which one day spent 
in this country by a man with a house here makes him 
liable to tax) and its abolition, and the replacement of 
the existing unwritten code by specific legislation will 
be welcomed. The position of foreign employment is 
not so clear: the Chancellor’s words and the Financial 
Statement suggest that he will follow the Royal Com- 
mission and look to the place where the work is done, 
rather than to the place where the remuneration is paid. 
By doing so, he would upset the Bennet v. Marshall 
and Bray v. Colenbrander decisions ; but the Budget 
resolutions contain no explicit reference to the point, 
which must await the Finance Bill. 


Business Notes 





Macmillan’s Tonic for Markets 


BROADLY based rise in markets followed the Budget. 
Whether that was the right reaction to this particular 
Budget, and whether any budget designed for the problems 
of today ought to be a tonic for markets are both open to 
argument. The fact was that gilt-edged stocks, industrials, 
gold shares, and sterling all moved upwards in expanding 
business. On the commodity front alone were there a few 
signs of weakening. On Wednesday the Financial Times 
index of fixed interest securities advanced from 96.49 to 
96.74 ; there were fairly big dealings in gilt-edged though 
the policy of the big investors seemed more often to be 
lipped towards switches than to outright purchases. The 
industrial ordinary index jumped from 188.0 to 191.7. Buy- 
ing expanded partly because it was the first day of a new 
ccount ; the number of markings at 9,867 compare with 
7.549 on the first day of the previous account but in a strong 
nirket Over 11,000 bargains were marked on Thursday. 
't would be false to suggest that the rise marked unquali- 
d approval of the Budget by investors, just as false as to 
-gest that the Budget had been diagnosed as “ inflation as 
clore.” The Budget contains features of which the invest- 
‘ public certainly does not approve—in particular the 
increased profits tax—and features that are generally 
approved. But much of the market’s first reaction was semi- 
automatic. Business that had been held up just to have a 
Ook at the Budget first was released. When it was found 
‘vat there were few unpleasant surprises, a fair volume of 
'yed investment plans were carried through. It there- 





fore does not follow that the market’s final verdict must 
inevitably endorse its first reactions, In practice the Bank of 
England and the Treasury have gained a little more control 
in the gilt-edged market through the rearrangement of the 
method of financing the nationalised industries. But the 
immediate outlook in the industrial share market seems 
largely unchanged. 

In one direction, however, the behaviour of the market 
was a direct result of the Chancellor’s decision. Insurance 
shares are normally one of the most staid sections of the 














| 
Rise Price 
Tues. &| April Yield 
Wed. | 18 | 
s. d. 
Commercial Union 5s......... 2/9 87/6 316 2 
Equity & Law Life {1 6s.'pd.. | % 64 3 610 
Legal & General {1.........:. } 26 118 6 
Pearl £1 0... se cccccscisccceese 1} 24 417 10 
Prudentiah ‘A’ {1..........06. St | 6 46xd | 414 6 
Royal Insurance 5s..........-- 1/10} | 87/6 316 2 





Stock Exchange. But on Wednesday jobbers there were 
besieged by eager brokers. The Millard Tucker provisions 
in the Budget brought in a mass of investors who seldom 
look at an insurance share and it brought in some “ house 
speculation,” too. The market that had been good for some 
days thanks partly to budget hopes and partly to the good 
results that some life offices have been showing, went roaring 
ahead. Buyers who know little of insurance shares bought 
not only life insurance, but the composite office shares in 
some of which the shareholders’ portion comes mainly from 
the non-life side. Naturally, the rise soon brought in sellers 
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from among the more knowledgeable investors, and the 
house speculation dried up as brokers and jobbers realised 


that Millard Tucker in the Macmillan edition (with the cash 
option expunged) would not be quite the gift they had hoped 
for. On balance, however, life office shares and a few others 
retained a substantial rise on the day. 


Bears of Sterling on the Run 


TERLING has been one of the main beneficiaries of the 

Budget. Foreign opinion may not have been impressed 
by the negative character of the tax changes, but it was 
impressed by the size of the prospective surplus and by 
the promise of economies in Government expenditure (often 
heard but disappointed in the past but this time reinforced 
by a figure and a date). There was nothing in this to 
encourage those who were short of sterling to continue to 
run expensive open positions in the expectation of early 
disasters to sterling. So by Wednesday some of the bears 
of sterling were on the run. There was good commercial 
demand from New York and from the Continent. More- 
over, it has now become evident that some of the outright 
forward sales of sterling recently made by foreign enter- 
prises with subsidiaries or other insurable interests in the 
sterling area are not being extended as they mature. The 
official rate of sterling against the dollar has just risen to 
over $2.81 for the first time since August, 1954. Another 
milestone passed this week is that the sterling price of 
gold has again dipped below 249s. per fine ounce. In 
Wednesday’s active market, the Exchange Equalisation 
Account must have acquired appreciable amounts of dollars 
and other currencies. 

The rate for transferable sterling has strengthened to 
$2.784. There is a persistent demand for it, but supplies 
are being concurrently increased as a result of arbitrage 
operations based on the free or convertible DM and guilder. 
At the prevailing level of quotations it has been cheaper 
to obtain sterling by selling dollars against DMs or guilders 
and then buying sterling with these currencies than by 
selling dollars direct against transferable sterling in Zurich 
or elsewhere. Substantial amounts of transferable sterling 
have thus been created. With every -week that passes 
evidence accumulates that the various types of non-resident 
sterling—official, transferable and security—are becoming 
more nearly a single currency. 


Shell of Plenty 


ORNUCOPIAN is the word for the preliminary statement 
C of the Royal Dutch/Shell group for 1955. It requires 
an effort of imagination to grasp the magnitude of its 
figures ; but no effort is needed to gather the generous 
implications of the dividend.. The ordinary dividend of 
Royal Dutch has been raised from 16 to 20 per cent. The 
tax free ordinary dividend of “Shell” Transport: and 
Trading is 1§ per cent, plus “ an extra dividend ” of 33 per 
cent, making 18} per cent, tax free, for the year, compared 
with 15 per cent, tax free, for 1954. Ordinary shareholders 
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in “ Shell ” will also receive a one for four free scrip issue 
of £1 ordinary shares ; on the increased capital, and “ sub- 
ject to the conditions then ruling, it is hoped ” that the tax 
free dividend rate of 15 per cent will be maintained. Ip 
view of the “ extra dividend,” it might not be too optimistic 
to think of 15 per cent as the minimum rate. Such 
optimism was certainly abroad in Throgmorton Street when 
the £1 stock units of ““ Shell” gained 1% to 75: and FI 109 
stock units of Royal Dutch 3} to 71}. 

Behind the dividends lie most impressive trading results, 
In 1955 the net income after tax of the Royal Dutch/She!! 
group rose by 19 per cent, from £134} million to £160 
million, in line with an increase in production. refining and 
sales. The group’s sales of oil all over the world rose by 
10 per cent and the oil was sold at a higher average price. 
Hence for the first time in the history of Royal Dutch/ Shel! 
“sales proceeds and other income” exceeded {2,000 
million, compared with £1,851 million in 1954. From the 
net income of £160 million dividends have been declared 
in the 60/40 ratio to the two parent companies, providing 
Royal Dutch with £33.4 million and “ Shell” with {26.8 
million. 


SALES AND EARNINGS 
(£ million) 








Sales 


| 
| i 


1954 | 1955 











Jan.-Mar..... | 430 | 474 | 33-5 | 34-1 | 7-8 
April-June... 456 509 35°8 | 36°6 7-9 
July—Sept. ... 471 (537 50-1 | 42-7 6-4 
Oct.-Dec. .... 494 | gp | 35-2 | Wee | 77 
ibe 1,851 ean 134-5 | 160-0 


The Royal Dutch/Shell group had to pay out {444 
million (£38 million more than in 1954) in sales taxes and 
excise duties and £116 million (£10 million more than in 
1954) in income taxes. The group also spent £283 million 
on capital account, against £226 million in 1954, bringing 
the total spent over the last five years to well over {1,000 
million. Nearly all these funds have come from deprecia- 
tion allowances and profit retentions. It is from such 
expenditures that future earnings must spring for the group 
has outgrown the capacity of the market to feed its capita. 
needs. A quarterly analysis of the group’s sales and net 
income, shown in the accompanying table, reveals that 
profit margins were rising over the year. Thus whether 
a short or a long view is taken of “ Shell” £1 units, the 
prospective yield of about 4.2 per cent, calculated on the 
projected dividend and free scrip issue, seems justified. 





More Steel for 1956 


Y raising its output to about 21,300,000 ingot toms, 
pegging exports and its own stocks, and importing 
about as much crude and semi-finished steel as it did |ast 
year, the steel industry hopes to offer consumers in Britait 
about II per cent more steel in 1956 than it did in 1955. |! 
they want any more, they can import it themselves. 
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How much information 
can you use? 


Most people, even if they are not closely connected 
with industry, know what a recording instrument looks 
like. Like a Seismograph it goes on giving a record 
line of information .about ;conditions which are 
generally quite normal. The geologist usually only 
wants to record the frantic jump in this record line 
when an earthquake occurs; similarly the man in 
industry usually only wants to know when the recorded 
condition is abnormal. For some time Sunvic Controls 
Ltd. have been developing new means of monitoring 
this information so that it provides a more easily used 
record—not of the normal conditions about which 
nobody wants to know, but about the abnormal on 
which action has to be taken. One method is to record 
this information digitally—or in more simple terms to 
print it out as with a teleprinter. Alternatively the 
information can be placed on punch cards so that it 
can be analysed mechanically. 

Sunvic do not pretend that they are the only people 
in the world thinking about this. But because of their 
experience in automatic controls and processes they 
do believe that they have more of the answers than 
most people. They have them because some of the best 
brains in industry are working on these problems. And 
incidentally, Sunvic are anxious to hear from younger 
men with scientific and technical qualifications who 
would like to join this Brains Trust. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Eastern Industrial Estate, Harlow, Essex. 
Telephone: Harlow 24231 













‘Polar Time’ 
will be - 


SMITHS 


DELUXE 


Time . . . insistent, vital, challenging time . . . will be 
kept solely by Smiths de Luxe watches throughout the 
greatest expedition of all time—the Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition. Only the proved dependability of these 
outstanding watches dictated their exclusive use. For 
your timekeeping, too, you can make no wiser choice. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for one year, Smiths de 
Luxe watches are sold by Jewellers everywhere from 
£8.19.6 to £70. Write for free illustrated 
brochure and details of con- 





venient Personal Payment Plan. 


A258 


17 jewel, chrome watch 
with stainless stee! back. 
Luminous hands and 
spots. £10.15.0 


Lady’s 15 jewel, chrome 
watch with stainless steel 
back. £9.50 


A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


SMITHS CIOCKS & WATCHES LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. 
A Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) itd. 
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* The direct route 
* Spacious double-deck Stratocruisers 

* Smart cocktail lounge on lower deck 

* Vintage wines and 7-course silver trolley menu 
* Superb service from 3 Stewards and a Stewardess 
* Foam-soft sleeper berths (nominal extra charge) 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS, S.A.A. AND TEA! 


Luxury First Class Services London-New York 


All over the wo 





Also luxury First Class “* Majestic” services 
throughout the world; and _ world-wide 
“Coronet”? Tourist Class services — you cut 
your cost, keep your comfort. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6611), or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone Directory 
for details). 
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takes good care of you 
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That, roughly, is the prospect for steel supplies this year, 
as analysed by the Iron and Steel Board last week. The 
industry, at this rate, would be able to supply the equivalent 
of about 18,850,000 ingot tons of steel—which means about 
132 million tons of finished steel products. Last year, the 
ingot figure was about 17 million tons for home deliveries, 
but consumers supplemented this with imports of steel on 
their own account equivalent to another 1.2 million tons ; 
total purchases of finished steel by British consumers, there- 
fore, may have totalled a little under 13} million tons. 
Nobody can guess how much the engineering industries in 
Britain are likely to import on their own account this year. 
Some of the most expensive imports, sheet and tinplate, are 
certainly being reduced, as a result of the cuts in output of 
cars and home equipment. ; 

There ought, indeed, to be room for a substantial reduc- 
tion in these expensive imports (since last year consumers 
who buy foreign steel have had to get it themselves at foreign 
prices). For their stocks, like those ofthe steel industry 
itself, were built up during last year’s steel shortage, and 
some sections of industry ought to be able to run these down 
somewhat. An interesting survey published by the board 
shows that at the end of 1955 it was the smallest consumers 
of steel who had built up their stocks to the greatest degree 
—no doubt fearing that as the shortage became more acute 
they would be squeezed out of the steel producers’ lists by 
the bigger buyers. In fact, consumers taking up to §00 tons 
during the half-year then held stocks ranging from 18 to 
22 weeks’ consumption ; those taking between 500 and 
1,500 tons in six months held 16 weeks’ supplies: and the 
consumers taking more than 1,500 tons of steel in six months 
held only about 10-12 weeks’ supplies. These larger con- 
sumers, who use about 81 per cent of the steel covered by 
the board’s census, held only about 74 per cent of the stocks. 
Whether their management of stocks is likely to be. more 
economical is a matter of opinion; but their demand is 
perhaps likely to react in a rather less volatile way to first 


the rumours and then the fact of shortage than the small 
buyer’s. 


P & O Revealed 


ta balance sheet and profit and loss account submitted 
with this report have been prepared without recourse 
to the Companies (Shipping Companies Exemption) Order, 
1948.” This is the most significant sentence in the full 
report of P & O for the year to September 30th. Hidden 
reserves are no longer hidden. In the old style balance 
sheet of September 30, 1954, the net value of ships in 
service or under construction was put at £96 million. In 
the new style balance sheet for the same date, the gross 
value of the fleet is put at £176 million and its net value 
at {117 million while payments on account of ships under 
construction and commitments to build new ships are shown 
Separately, A year later the gross value of the fleet had 
gone up to £1833 million and its net value, based on 
depreciation at § per cent per annum, was {£116 million. 
These are original costs. Replacement values would pre- 
sumably be still higher. 

Corresponding and complicated adjustments have been 
made to reserves. According to the old style, on September 
3°; 1954, capital reserves totalled £63.8 million and revenue 
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reserves to {22.7 million. In the new style on September 
30, 1955, capital reserves came to £55 million and revenue- 
reserves to {36.7 million. Over the year the group ploughed 
back from profits into reserves about {2.4 million and 
£13.8 million was capitalised from -reserves to make the 
100 per cent free issue. Reserves of about £16} million, 
previously hidden, have thus been revealed. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 





On Sept. 30, | On Sept. 30, 





1954 1955 
Fixed Assets, at cost: 
SOD 05 boone GUNS Sabeddeend 176-2 183-6 
Construction payments ....... 6-8 7-9 
CEN 6663 wd Kos Win oe rab KES 18-8 20-0 
PO Wiss cigees igh carted 201-8 211-5 
Net fixed assets ........cees0s 135-7 137-1 
Net current assets ..........25 28-7 39-1 
Quoted investments .......... 23-3 34-8 
CM COR na lacs ccheceateis 14-2 13-8 
Debenture capital ..........+. 4-2 7:9 
Minority interests ............ 20-9 21-5 
Future tax reserves .......... 21-9 24-5 
Capital reserves .......02e.008 72-2 55-0 
Revenue reserves ....2...0.0+ 28-5 36-7 
Deferred capital .oi7<...0¢ 00sec 13-8 | 27-6 
Capital Commitments: 
Ships under construction ...... 7°4 11-6 
Site Ot NE 6c tereveevucids cs 10-7 9-9 





There is a tremendous weight of assets behind the P & O 
deferred stock, but the reckoning on earnings is less 
spectacular. By declaring a dividend of 8 per cent, the 
directors in effect maintained the payment. They can say 
that about one-third of net earnings is distributed and that, 
in view of the group’s capital commitments, this is a reason- 
able proportion. Their critics, not yet completely silenced, 
reply that if the parent company’s net profit of {1.9 million 
is related to the net book value of assets of £144 million, 
the return on capital employed is only about 1.3 per cent 
and would be even lower if replacement values were 
revealed. The critics will not get their way. The company 
will not stop trusting in shipping. If it did, it would soon 
be saddled with an obsolete fleet earning nothing at all. For 
an enterprise of the size of P & O there is no turning back. 

Another point on which the critics might batten is the 
further reinforcement of liquid resources. This reflects in 
part the ploughing back of money in depreciation and in 
reserves, and in part the first instalment of £2.8 million 
from the {10-million.of § per cent debenture stock issued, 
fortunately for the company, in September, before the 
















‘¢Motor Business” 


The March issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the motor and 
allied industries includes : ° 


Stock and Sales Expectations: A New Indicator for the Domestic 
Market. 
Return to Seasonal Trends in Production. 
Crystal Gazing in the Motor Industry. 
The Swedish Market for Vehicles and Tractors. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indexes of used cars and vans. 
World exports of vehicles. 
Vehicle exports by countries of origin. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, Londen, §.W.1. 
WHiltebaR 1511. Ext. 49. 
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A New Measure for Hire Purchase 


UCCESSIVE Chancellors and Presidents 
S of the Board of Trade have been 

a applying controls to hire purchase 
ate throughout the postwar decade except 
ei for a short break late in 1954 and early 
. in 1955. This week they learn a little 
of the size and shape of the growth they 
Pah E have been trimming. The Board of 
BEN: Trade has launched a group of monthly 
indices of the money value of hire pur- 
chase transactions starting from last 
October. 

The Board of Trade’s inquiry based 
on a voluntary sample (about 1,600 
retailers and 262 finance houses) com- 
prises two separate series (both with 
December, 1955, as 100). The retailers’ 

te index covers mainly furniture and fur- 
tote nishings, hardware, radio and electrical 
ie goods, but is classified by type of shop, 

i.e. radio, furniture, department store, 
gas or electricity undertaking. The 
other index, derived from the finance 
houses, covers industrial and commercial 
equipment, motor vehicles, as well as a 
few household durables. In that section 
are included also the manufacturers 
who finance the hire purchase of their 
own products. To minimise duplication 
hire purchase agreements between 
retailer and customer which are subse- 
quently “block discounted” with a 
finance house are counted as retail. 
The Board of Trade estimates that 
the nation’s hire purchase debt at 
the end of last December was “in 
excess of {£450 million”—just how 
much in excess it does not care 
to guess—but the debt to retailers 
was thought to have been of the 
order of £250 million to £300 million 
while the debt to the 262 finance 
houses taking part in the inquiry was 
£169 million. It is not wildly imagina- 
tive to suppose that within the wide 
margin of error that is inherent in all 
these calculations, the total outstanding 











hire purchase debt was probably in the 
range of £450 million to £510 million 
at the end of 1955. 

The statisticians think that in Decem- 
ber retailers’ weekly hire purchase sales 
were about £3 million for furniture and 
furnishings shops, £14 million for hard- 
ware, radio and electrical shops, and at 
not quite £500,000 for the department 
stores—a total of £5 million a week. 
The 262 finance houses extended credit 
of £15 million in that calendar month. 
The statisticians wisely decline to amal- 
gamate the two totals. The curious 
inquirer may guess that the volume of 
hire purchase selling at the end of last 
year may have been at the rate of at 
least £400 million a year net of deposit. 

If indeed the average British man, 
woman or child was carrying a hire 
purchase debt of about {10 and in- 
curring new hire purchase debt at about 
the same gross rate a year, that would 
not be wildly out of line with previous 
estimates. Nor is the next conclusion 
surprising. Hire purchase spending does 
not form a predominant part of con- 
sumers’ total expenditure (this reached 
£12,700 million in 1955); but it is a 
dominant factor in two groups of 
expenditure on which it is concentrated 
—motors and household durable goods. 
The Chancellor is not wasting his time 
in attempting to control it. Nor will 
control itself solve his problems. 

It is perhaps worth while to plot the 
British hire purchase debt per head 
against such figures for other countries 
as are readily available. The comparison 
cannot be treated with too much respect 
because of major differences in the 
structure of the figures. 

The surprise comes in the index 
figures. Hire purchase through the 
shops and to a less extent through the 
finance houses (whose figures are 
heavily weighted. by motors) was already 
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*Finance Companies 


falling fast before the latest restrictions 
came ix. Between October and January 
the retailers’ index fell 40 per cent and 
it fell slightly again in February. In 
the finance house figures there was 2 
drop of 20 per cent between October and 
Decethber followed by an approxim 
equal recovery in January and February 
The difficulty in assessing these di: 
gent movements is that a seasonal ' 

is clearly present but that its shap 
not yet known. The provisional gu 
must be that hire purchase sak 
most groups except motors were a 
heading downwards before the 
restrictions, 


FINANCE HOUSES INDEX 





Value of credit per calendar month (December 1955 = 100) 










: RETAILERS HIRE PURCHASE INDEX 
Weekly value of goods sold (December 1955 = 100 


The retail index is based on total selling prices including ‘he 
deposit and sometimes the interest charges. It therefore differs 
from the finance house basis which is net of deposit but inclusive 
of hire purchase charges. The British figures also differ in 
substantially from most foreign sources. 











Hire Purchase | 


Credit Extended 










Domestic appliances 


Private cars—new .......06 lll | -104 
2 »» used... ....64, 135 1li 
Commercial vehicles ....... 127 117 
Motor cycles, side cars, power | 
assisted cycles. .......... | 146 114 
Caravane sis. 3 ei ete | 160 118 
. Farm equipment and tractors | 112 105 
Industrial and building plant | 121 120 
Furniture, furnishing & floor 
PO ONNG IE Bos ib ven 114 119 
Radio, television, musical in- 
SHEGIEMES 0S. 6 oss pi case 123 137 
/ 


All goods {incl. goods not 
shown above) 


ee ee ee 






* Provisional. 








































100 
100 118 By Type of Shop ropeasttiineereiee 
100 126 
100 
100 92 ene 
100 91 Furniture and furnishings. . . 
100 123 Hardware, radio & electrical 
Of which :— 
100 95 | Radio and electrical ....,.. 134 
Department stores......... 134 


eee eee eee eee eee ewe ee 












Co-operative societies’ figures are included only in the total for : 
ware, radio and electrical goods shops; the nationalised gas‘! 
electricity undertakings are included only in the total. 


Source: Board of 1)! 
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Avro Shackleton 


Guardian of the Sea-Lanes 


Anti-submarine patrols . . . maritime reconnaissance . . . convoy escort . . « 

these are the important roles of Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. 

They are tough, arduous roles—roles that keep the sea-lanes safe for peaceful shipping: 
roles that call for rugged strength and high powers of endurance. And that 

is where the Avro Shackleton Mark 3 comes in. With its four Rolls Royce Griffon engines 
and its one and a half tons of sensitive search and detection apparatus, this powerful aircraft 
is now the backbone of Coastal Command which, during the early part of World War 2, 
relied on the famous Avro Anson for the protection of our sea-borne supplies. 

Carrying a great variety of bombs, depth charges and mines in its spacious bomb-bay, 
the Shackleton Mark 3 can carry out long periods of duty in climates that vary from 
tropical to arctic. Its large comfortable wardroom is fitted with an all-electric galley 
where pre-cooked meals can be prepared for its crew of ten. Should it be necessary, 

it can parachute a large, fully-equipped, motor driven lifeboat to the rescue 

of shipwrecked mariners. 


For these reasons, the Avro Shackleton Mark 3 is now an integral part of NATO defence plans. 


lts speed and precision in attack, its low altitude manceuvrability, its great range and endurance — 


all these mean more effective day and night protection over vast stretches of ocean, 


Sao A. V. ROE & CO. LIMITED, Manchester, England. 
< SS, Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group] Pioneer . . . and World Leader in Aviation. 
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@ For new ideas in business... 
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ess World-wide technical collaboration 
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in electrical engineering development 


THE 
DRIVER-HARRIS 
PULL THE TRIGGER ORGANISATION 


and shoot down accountancy probiems 





Manual book-keeping all but fully mechanised ! This 
is the time-and-money-saving boon REMTIMATIC brings 
to all those accountancy jobs that still have to be done 


by ‘hind, = Eisiip Saaninince Raided: alte Close liaison between the companies of the Driver-H trris 
unmatched experience in developing mechanised world-wide organisation is a very real and active policy. It 
accounting systems—could have produced such a continues to yield an impressive dividend of technical 
revolution in the counting-house. progress. 
REMTIMATIC costs less than a typewriter. But... as 

the * trigger * suggests, it is so simple that a clerk can The liaison is expressed in regular communication and 
ania acne Saab ecobncgmin tet oon selaabiier 3 tee exchange of visits between technologists, a pooling of know- 
accounting from PAYE to cheque writing, from statistical 3 rae ! 
collation to sales analysis, saving up to two-thirds of the ledge on every fresh aspect of wire-drawing technique, and 
manual labour of book-keeping. And, it proves the continuous research along parallel lines between the !abore- 


records. So much so, that a day-by-day check of the 
accuracy of his work becomes an automatic part of a 
Remtimatic operator’s routine. 

REMTIMATIC is merely one of the many modern 
methods devised by Remington to stream-line the day- 


tories and manufacturing plants in the United Kingdom, 
United States, Eire, France, Italy, Austria and Spain 


The result of that collaboration is a succession of advances 


by-day efficiency of business operations. The Man from in the production of nickel-alloy resistance materi:'s ot 
Remington Rand will gladly call upon you to discuss profound importance to all development in the electrics! 
their application to your own  problems—without engineering world. 

obligation. 


Send for the Man from 





BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. L171) 


Tick which you prefer 


MANCHESTER 15 















Tell me more Arrange for your representa- Send me informa- | 
about Remtimatic tive to call by appointment tive literature, free 
Re saaideitanccaechat raisin anchoring anges") A dle biclasspeonlab aie tn oa 
ADDRESS | 


“* The greatest name in 





| REMINGTON RAND LTD - 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - WCI electrical resistance materials — 
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capital market became really tight. These liquid assets are 
balanced by capital commitments, which for ships under 
construction or on order come to £214 million. And these 
commitments exclude those relating to the tanker ‘pro- 
gramme which will loom large next year and the years after. 


Tax on Fortified Ciders 


HE new excise duty upon the more potent makes of 
T cider and perry comes as no surprise to the trade. 
“ Fortified ” versions of these drinks, such as “ Babycham 
Champagne Perry” and some of the Merrydown ciders, 
have been selling in considerable quantities since they were 
first marketed on any scale three or four years ago and the 
traditional cider makers have not greatly appreciated this 
particular form of competition. Using somewhat different 
methods and extra materials, it has been possible to produce 
more sophisticated ciders and perries with an alcoholic con- 
tent markedly above the normal 10°-12° proof of cider 
made by fermentation only, which includes farmhouse 
rough. These cheaper products have also recently been 
making some inroads upon other drink markets. 

Duty of ros. 6d. a gallon on still ciders (28s. 6d. on 
sparkling) will raise the shop price of a normal-sized bottle 
which sells at 4s. 3d. to about 6s. No doubt this will have 
some dampening effect upon the rate of future expansion 
in sales; a reasoned estimate would put present sales at 
between half a million gallons and three-quarters of a 
million gallons. This compares with a total cider and perry 
production of about 19-20 million gallons a year—from 
presses that send in returns. Ordinary cider made by 
simple fermentation and sold in bottles under brand names 
or on draught is not affected by the duty and specific pro- 
visions have been made to exclude it even if fermentation 
should occasionally raise its alcoholic content above the 
dutiable 15° proof. 


Fall in Metals 


HE non-ferrous metals are at last bowing to disinflation. 

Prices of all four on the London Metal Exchange are 
now at just about the lowest levels reached this year. 
Copper, which soared to a new peak of £437 a ton for cash 
early in March, has dropped by over £70 a ton, and is 
well below the fixed price of £385 a ton charged by the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust companies. In the past month 
tin has dropped fairly steadily by about {£60 to £763 a 
ton for cash metal. Lead has fallen by nearly £9 a ton in 
the same period ; the current price of £113 Ios. a ton for 
prompt lead is so close to the American price of 16 cents a 
lb that a further fall in London could divert shipments to 
the United States and perhaps lead to a fall in the American 
Price. Zinc, too, has dropped by over £5 since the middle 
of March to about £98 a ton for prompt metal. Warehouse 
stocks of all metals save lead have risen (though stocks of 
zinc are still small), and the premium for spot supplies has 
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accordingly declined. The credit squeeze here and abroad 
cannot take all the credit for the fall in metal prices. All 
four owed part of their strength not only to buoyant world 
consumption but to temporary shortages, or the threat of 
shortages, owing to strikes. Those troubles are past ; con- 


NON-FERROUS METALS PRICES 








({ per ton) 
| Jan. 4, | Jan. 2, ; April 3, | April 19, 
1955 | 1956 | 1956 .956 
! 
Copper, cash..,..... | 2S | BS | - es 364 
Ries COs sk atu ance | 6S | SA | HS | TS 
Lead, prompt....... | 106 121 | #12 !} 213} 
98 


Zinc, prompt ....... oS. |: ir“ 99 





sumers’ demands have been trimmed by dearer money, and 
trading is temporarily slack. How many consumers dare 
to buy on a falling market ? 


Railway Investment this Year 


_— report issued last week by the Transport Commis- 
sion on the progress of the railway modernisation pro- 
gramme makes it quite clear that improvement of the freight 
services comes first on the Commission’s present list of 
priorities. Dieselisation and electrification of main-line 
routes must first wait for the pilot batch of diesel locomotives 
to be tried out in normal operation and for a considerable 
amount of route electrification to be done. The first of these 
main-line diesels should be coming in next year ; and some 
work will start this year on the electrification of certain 
London suburban routes, the remaining steam lines in the 
Southern Region, and on the Manchester-Crewe section 
of the London-Merseyside route. Other work to im- 
prove signalling and some passenger stations will 
start soon; £26 million will be spent in the next 
two years on new passenger coaches and another {£25 
million on building diesel train units and their main- 
tenance sheds. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in traffic where these diesel trains have already 
been introduced on passenger services. 

But well over half of the new investment—which despite 
the government’s cuts will this year be about double the 
£45 million spent in 1953—has been earmarked for new 
freight wagons, marshalling yards, and goods depots. About 
70,000 wagons are to be built in 1956. This is more than a 
quarter of the total for the whole fifteen years ; it will mean 
much less work for outside contractors in a few years’ time, 
but the Commission plainly needs the new wagons now 
rather than later. The latest batch of orders consists mainly 
of 21-ton coal hopper wagons (it also includes one 40-ton 
armour plate wagon). The 24}-ton coal wagon, on which 
the Commission intends eventually to standardise, is to 
await an expansion of terminal handling facilities able to 
take it. And now that the Commission has decided to use 
vacuum instead of air brakes on its rolling stock, a start 
will be made next year on fitting these continuous brakes to 
the existing stock of wagons. 
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De Havilland’s Rising Star 


. profits of de Havilland have swung in the space of 
a year from a loss of £1.3 million to a surplus of £2.6 
million, and after a year’s lapse, the group has started 
paying dividends again—of § per cent.on its ordinary shares. 
These buoyant results owe nothing to the Comet, but 
possibly a great deal to the lightening, with the help of 
the Ministry of Supply, of the heavy shadow that the Comet 
cast across the company’s financial prospects. There were 
two sources of earnings. One is the steady bread-and- 
butter trade in small civil aircraft like Doves and Herons, 
of which 500 and 106 respectively have been sold to date 
or 108 now that the Queen’s Flight is to add two extra 
Herons to its strength ; and a large business in Vampire 
trainers, which are used by 20 air forces. Since these are 
fully equipped with guns and can drop bombs, small air 
forces buy them as a portmanteau fighter-bomber-trainer ; 
they are, indeed, the only relatively cheap jet fighters left in 
production, costing less than half the price of a modern 
Hunter. The second source of earnings was provided by 
the engine and propeller companies of the group. The 
former is supplying engine replacements in large numbers 
for de Havilland fighters, and the latter builds the airscrews 
for many of the piston and turbo-prop engines in produc- 
tion in this country, including those for the Britannia. 
Export sales in particular earn a high rate of profit, and 
after payment of taxes, the group had a net surplus of 
£958,575 compared with a loss for the previous year of 
£663,415. Out of this surplus, {252,163 has been absorbed 
by the net dividend. 


The Bill for the Comet 


N the end of September, 1954, de Havilland’s stock and 
work in progress, after the deduction of progress pay- 
ments by customers for aircraft on order (these payments 
included £5.3 million from BOAC) stood at nearly £24 
million. Nearly £6 million of this represented Comets. in 
various stages of completion, but in addition the company 
wrote off a further {4.7 million of Comets as a total loss. 
It was in a situation of heavy financial strain. On the last 
day of March, 1955, shortly after the Court of Inquiry had 
published its report on the Comet disasters, the Ministry 
of Supply gave de Havilland a cheque for £64 million, as 
an advance payment towards the purchase of five Comet Is 
and 18 Comet IIs, some of which had been built and put 
into service, some of which were part finished and none of 
which, following the report, had any further use as civil 
airliners. The total bill to the Ministry is likely to be 
between {10 and {11 million. These aircraft have not 
yet been handed over, but the Ministry’ s £63 million pay- 
ment has gone to reduce the company’s outstanding liabili- 
ties in relation to the great volume of work in-hand with 
which it found itself at the end of the previous financial 
year. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General, Sir Frank Tribe, 
has been rather critical of these arrangements. In his recent 
report on the Civil Appropriations Accounts, 1954-55, he 
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questioned whether the Ministry should have agreed to 
pay as much as it did for stripped airframes and for air- 
craft that no longer had any market value. The Ministry 
told him that the Comets did have a certain value, if only as 


‘ test specimens for further research. But the crux of the 


Ministry’s case lies in the phrase that it decided against 
“ taking advantage of the company’s vulnerable position to 
drive the hardest possible bargains, for to have done other- 
wise would have been inconsistent with the purpose of 
these arrangements.” How vulnerable the company was in 
March 1955, only the accountants and the Ministry will 
ever know. It had sunk a great deal more of its own funds 
in the Comet project than it will get back from the Ministry ; 
it had to buy back from BOAC the remainder of the cor- 
poration’s fleet of Comet Is at a cost of probably around’ 
£1 million ; customers like Air France were demanding 
£2 million compensation for the grounding of Comet fleets 
(the airline is still waiting for its money while government 
negotiations drag on). The Ministry of Supply acted 
quickly to save the company from its worst immediate 
embarrassments. Who can say that the decision was wrong 
when other manufacturers have consumed far more public 
money for smaller results ? 


Comic Opera in HP Finance 


ILBERTIAN moves, counter-moves, sallies and broadsides 

have characterised the attempts of the past few weeks 
to form a new association for hire-purchase finance com- 
panies. Elaborate rules and regulations have been drawn 
up for organisations without members, groups have splin- 
tered, reconciliations have taken place, all to the tune of 
press communiqués worthy—well, almost worthy—o! 4 
diplomatic conference. 

Through the fog that these activities have succeeded in 
creating, the shape of events is still not clear. The attempt to 
form a new association was started by a number of middle- 
sized finance companies that are still not large enough 
to be accepted into the Finance Houses Association, which 
caters for the nationally operating institutions. Early this 
year, a small steering committee was set up consisting of 
members of Equity Credit, Campbell Discount, GNC 
Finance, and Belmont Finance. This committee proposed 
the establishment of a company entitled the Industrial 
Bankers Association, However, an attempt by another 
finance company, Gwent and West of England Enterprises, 
to register an association under this name had been turned 
down by the Board of Trade ; and Gwent thenceforward 
changed the name of its protégé to the Association of Indus- 
trial Finance Companies, which has been duly registered 
as a limited company. 

The London finance companies, however, were more 
reluctant to drop the coveted word “banker” from the 
title of their organisation. But now they appear to have 
bowed to reason and agreed to come in under the registered 
title. That is in itself something of a euphemism, since ? 
number of the companies that dre likely to join deal mein! 
or exclusively with the finance of consumer goods. The 
criterion of membership of the association is appa! 
that members’ principal’ activity is hire-purchase fin 
Certainly, it will be to the good if an association is « 
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NAPIE 


MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 
most efficient way is to fit a Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 
engine power output goes up by more than 50%. A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a lower 
specific fuel consumption. 
The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Cosnpany Ltd. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON - w.3., 
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A SHIPOWNER TAKES STOCK 
sseerees EXTRUSION 











SIR WILLIAM C. CURRIE, G.B.E., 


Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
discusses the 
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AND 
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—man of many parts 
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simple —in engineering — have been 

: ‘ quickened and improved by the use of 
part I ng media ‘dag’ dispersions of colloidal graphite 

Their unique properties provide a low- 


friction wear-resistant “*graphoid surface” 
for A LL which solves lubrication and parting 





. . problems involving high temperatures, 
engineering extreme pressures and excessive 
friction. Consult us about possible 
applications for ‘dag’ dispersions 
p rocesses in your manufacturing process. 









W.. else but your Shipping and Travel Agent 


can reduce for you the rival claims of a hundred 
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©: “QI ACHESON COLLOIDS LTD. 
7 18 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.l 


different means of transport—by sea, by air, by road, 


by rail, to a workaday choice between suitable altern- 
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Lubricating and Hundreds of processes—intricate and 
| 
view of what will best suit your needs? The Shipping 
and Travel Agent stands at the crossroads of world trade | 
—a man of many parts. He will send your machinery 
to Pakistan, your sugar to Suez, your cars to Colombo, 
your wool to Bradford. He will send your family to the 


seaside, or your wife and you for a round voyage to 
















Japan, with apparently equal ease. He is the man who Sa 
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“knows the ropes”, saving your time, temper and 





trouble on every transport job. 
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In quite a different way Travel Agents are essential 
to us too. They provide us with a complete network 
of offices which put our services and many others 
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before their clients. They form an essential bridge 
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between the users, who want to buy transport, and the 
producers, who want to sell it. And they are well 


informed critics. They can tell us where we fall short. 









They can help us to offer you what you want. In fact, Fire can destroy much more than premiss 


they form our unofficial ‘Consumers’ Council”, which . . 
Y : ch : and plant—for profits, custom ani good 
we suspect is more effective than many. 


will can quickly disappear during the !0ng 
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essential help in the considerable task of transporting 







millions of tons of cargo and thousands of passengers 
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ished to lay down proper standards of conduct and liquidity 
for the many hundred small companies that engage in hire- 

purchase finance. But it is to be hoped that the organisers 
will! henceforth show a surer touch, 


~ 


Vauxhall Looks to 1958 


‘ HILST 1956 may in many ways be a difficult year, 
there is every reason to be optimistic about the 
long term future of the British motor industry.” This 
sentence in full report of Vauxhall Motors for 1955 is the 
key to the decision to speed up the £36 million expansion 
programme, announced in September, 1954,-and originally 
planned as a five years scheme. It will now be completed 
in 1958. The programme is well up to schedule ; over £9 
million was spent on fixed assets last year and contracts of 
{11 million for buildings and of £12 million for machinery 
and equipment have been placed. About half the cost. of 
the scheme will be financed either by the private placing 
f loan stocks in this country or by loans from General 
Motors. At the end of last December Vauxhall had received 
about £10.8 million from these loans and at the end of 
March a further £5.6 million on the 53 per cent loan stock 
had been received and Vauxhall had made arrangements 
to borrow a further $34 million at 57 per cent from General 
Motors. 

The directors of Vauxhall Motors can look back with 
some satisfaction at the increase in home sales from 60,182 
to 66,078 vehicles and in exports from 70,769 to 76,071 
vehicles last year. But, like the other motor manufacturers, 
they are worried by the rise in costs. The value of sales 
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rose by about 13 per cent, from £664 million to £75 million, 
but profits before tax declined by about 13 per cent and 
earnings after tax by about 5 per cent, from £6,861,628 to 


SALES AND PROFITS 





(£°000s) 
Years to December 31 

1954 | 1955 
ee 
WN 6 Svs oe ws eee ohbeele 66,631 75,113 
Wiaderiale « GbR. vcs Sc Fuh c dcckecs 41,954 49,873 
Wages and salaries..........0.00. 8,954 10,656 
Pipe, ah. es 44s aes Cae 1,854 1,864 
DOURCIREINR o's oS cdssdssenceceés 1,511 1,909 
MONE as otic ek ae Ciobhabouuede 5,571 4,282 
Liou tehetent: a06 = i. bak hoc che 121 515 


SE RIN i 6 ions 03 cn snecvctcens 6,862 6,542 





£6,542,467. The ratio of net profits to net sales fell from 
10.3 to 8.7 per cent. This year may produce even more 
discouraging figures, but the eyes of the Vauxhall directors 
are on 1958 and the years after. 


Speeding at 40? 


HE London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee which has seen too many of its reports quietly 

filed away in the Ministry of Transport treads cautiously 
in its latest report, on the 30 mph speed limit in built up 
areas. It was asked at the end of 1954 to review the inci- 





New Power—but not for Cars? 


A “FREE PISTON” engine, shown in 
the diagram in simplified form, is 
essentially a method of producing gas 
to drive a turbine. It consists of an inner 
cylinder containing two diesel pistons, 
which are driven apart by the combus- 
uon of fuel injected into the space 
between them. Fixed to the inner 
pistons are two larger compressor 
pistons, which work in outer cylinders 
the ends of which are sealed. When the 
inner pistons are driven apart air is 
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compressed in the outer cylinders, form- 
a cushion from which the pistons 
cbound, compressing in turn the air in 
he inner cylinder ready for the next 
iring stroke. The exhaust from the 
mbustion space is driven first to the 
gas collector and then direct to the 
bine blades. 
ixclusive rights, for the British 
nmonwealth and Egypt, to the free 
‘on engine invented by Count Pescara 
acquired by the British engineering 
Cevelopment company, Alan Muntz & 
. Lid.; a Swiss company and its 
nch manufacturing associate hold the 
+ hts for the rest of the world. General 
“otors, which acquired over two years 
«£0 access to the work of the British and 


French companies, together with proto- 
types of the engines they had developed, 
has an option to take up sub-licences to 
manufacture from them by next August. 
It has been working on a twin-cylinder 
model, containing two pairs of hori- 
zontally-opposed pistons, in contrast to 
the British and the French single 
cylinder engines. 

In spite of General Motors’ publicity 
and recent work by Renault on a small 
engine, it is still doubtful whether the 
free piston gas generator will ever be 
economic in small cars. But for heavier 


transport, such as lorries and earth- 
moving equipment, especially if a cheap 
fuel can be used, it may have advantages 
over other engines. 


Progress has been 
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most rapid in the fields of electrical 
generating and other industrial plant, 
ship propulsion and locomotive traction. 
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dence of this speed limit in London and to suggest whether 
different limits should be imposed on the main traffic routes 
in the area. On the whole it finds the present system of 
restriction satisfactory. It made one interim recommenda- 
tion, which has since been inserted in the Road Traffic Bill, 
to remove a glaring anomaly in the way the restriction has 
been working. Since 1935 the erection of street lighting has 
automatically extended the speed limit, lighting being the 
original sole criterion for defining a built up area. This has 
not helped to increase the respect with which the speed limit 
is held so the committee suggested that trunk and classified 
roads should in future be excluded. 

The introduction of different speed limits on major routes 
is a much more controversial issue and the committee has 
had to pick a path through the opposing arguments of the 
police, the Road Research Laboratory, and most local 
authorities who were in favour of a different and higher 
limit, and an unholy alliance formed by the organisations of 
road users who for different reasons were against any change. 
The committee itself split, with a minority of four arguing 
that the new 40 mph limit the majority recommended would 
probably be applied mainly to roads at present free of 
restriction and suggesting instead that a limit of 45 mph be 
first tried out as a small-scale experiment. The majority 
thought that the question of enforcement was the crucial 
factor, and were probably right to do so. ‘Traffic flow 
would be improved if the new limit is properly applied and 
the antiquated vehicle speed limits are brought into line with 
present standards of bus and lorry design ; and on the com- 
mittee’s modest list of roads at least there should be no loss 
in safety. As a first step the committee’s proposals should 
be useful in making better use of parts of the present road 
system ; some of the more attractive features of the Ameri- 
can methods of fixing differential traffic and lane speeds 
can be looked at again later. But the danger of the com- 
mittee’s proposal lies in the obvious temptation to use dif- 
ferent speed limits on some bad roads instead of improving 
them. 


TV’s Audience 


() F all the organisations now so busily measuring the 
nightly size of television audiences, the BBC has the 
longest and the widest experience and in a paper presented 
or Wednesday to the Royal Statistical Society, Mr B. P. 
Emmet summarised the collated findings of three separate 
BBC investigations into the size and nature of the tele- 
vision audience in this country. His findings were not 
accepted by the audience quite without question, but they 
should cheer both the programme contractors of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority and the hard-hit radio indus- 
try, for he traces a remarkably steady rate of growth of 
between 6 and 8 per cent per year in the size of television 
audiences in district after district where transmissions have 
been started. In the nine years since the service reopened 
in 1947, the audience has grown from 80,000 to 1§ million, 
40 per cent of the adult population, and from the present 
evidence, Mr Emmet considers it certain that by 1960, 
three-quarters of the adult population will have television 
in their homes. 

The television audience gives a fairer cross-section of 
the population now than it did a few years ago. Families 
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with incomes of £10 a week and under make up a steadily 
rising proportion of the total audience. By the end oj 
1954, they accounted for 59 per cent of the adults with 
television while when the service started, nearly half the 
viewers were in families with incomes of £15 and over, 
the advertisers’ “ Class I” public. This, and the fact that 
it is the larger families that own sets, is of some significance 
to advertisers. Mr Emmet believes that, so far as employ- 
ment is concerned, more than 60 per cent of the audience 
falls into the skilled category ; the semi-skilled, the unskilled 
and the unclassifiable make up 31 per cent, with the pro- 
fessionals and executives, 8.4 per cent. The higher the 
level of education, the greater the sales resistance seems 
to be to television—or the greater the call of other 
expenditure. 

The maximum size of the television audience seems to 
average about 40 per cent of the possible total in the 
evening, after 6 pm, and about ro per cent during the day. 
During any evening, from 60 to 80 per cent of the potential 
audience see some programme or other, and they watch 
about two programmes out of every five. With 15 million 
potential viewers, the sheer size of the audience week in, 
week out, is staggering. 

The coming of independent television has made little 


. difference to this pattern ; it has merely given confirmed 


viewers a choice of programme. Mr Emmet puts the size 
of the commercial audience in London at the end of 1955 
at about 1.4 million, or 32 per cent of the television public 
in the London area, not all of whom were within range oi 
ITA transmissions. By the end of the year, ITA seemed 
to have §1 per cent of actual viewers, compared with only 
46 per cent when its services started in the autumn. Mr 
Emmet gives no views on how this trend will develop but 
he does suggest that the immense appetite for viewing wi 
become satiated—a little. The longer a family has ow: ed 
a set, the less its members watch. Although the television 
audience will grow and grow in total size, in Mr Emmet’s 
personal opinion, the average amount of viewing that goes 
on may well drop from the present average of 40 per cent 
of the audience any evening to somewhere nearer 25 10 
3¢ per cent. 


Return of Lend-Lease Silver 


HE Treasury announced last week that a start has beet 
made on the physical return to the United Stats 0 
the silver that was sent to the United Kingdom during the 
war under lend-lease arrangements. The total involved w4 
88 million ounces. Silver throughout was kept on a diffe: 
footing from the other lend-lease operations ; in particular t 
specific provision was made for the silver to be returned 10 
kind to the United States within five years of the official 
termination of hostilities. For the United States this date 
was the signing of the peace treaty with Japan in April, 
1952, so that all the lend-lease silver is due to be returned 
by April, 1957. | 
The silver received under lend-lease was used maini} oy 
wartime industrial purposes such as the manufacture “ 
photographic film and the wiring and soldering of 5; yecial 
equipment. In most of these uses the silver was irretrievably 
lost in usage. To repay the loan in kind the British gove!™ 
ment has had to extract it from the coinage, recalling the 
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The case of Odontotermes obesus ... 


In Pakistan, groundnuts have considerable potential 
value as a cash crop — provided that they can be 
protected from the attacks of the termite O. obesus. 

Termites are subterranean pests which normally 
leed on dead plant tissues but, once they have invaded 
cultivated ground where vegetable debris from pre- 
vious crops is always plentiful, they soon augment 
their diet from the growing crep. Groundnuts, because 
the tips of the shoots enter the soil to bury the seed are 
parucularly liable to attack. 

In 1954, following the destruction of 200 acres of 
groundnuts on a single farm, the Shell insecticide aldrin 


was used for termite control: The result was a bumper 





For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


harvest with yields up ten times in the irrigated areas 
and up six times without irrigation. Germination was 
99% throughout, against 20-30% in the untreated 
plot which was retained for check purposes. 

Since this demonstration of its effectiveness as a soil 
insecticide, aldrin has come into general use and, at 
1 lb. per acre, is giving complete protection from 
termites to Pakistan’s valuable groundnut production. 

Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin . . . these three advanced insecticides 
developed by Shell are complementary to each other. Between 
them they control most of the major insect pests which menace 
agricultural production and public health throughout the world. 
Have you an urgent pest problem in your area? 


aldrin 


aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are 





insecticides for world-wide use 
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dence of this speed limit in London and to suggest whether 
different limits should be imposed on the main traffic routes 
in the area. On the whole it finds the present system of 
restriction satisfactory. It made one interim recommenda- 
tion, which has since been inserted in the Road Traffic Bill, 
to remove a glaring anomaly in the way the restfiction has 
been working. Since 1935 the erection of street lighting has 
automatically extended the speed limit, lighting being the 
original sole criterion for defining a built up area. This has 
not helped to increase the respect with which the speed limit 
is held so the committee suggested that trunk and classified 
roads should in future be excluded. 

The introduction of different speed limits on major routes 
is a much more controversial issue and the committee has 
had to pick a path through the opposing arguments of the 
police, the Road Research Laboratory, and most local 
authorities who were in favour of a different and higher 
limit, and an unholy alliance formed by the organisations of 
road users who for different reasons were against any change. 
The committee itself split, with a minority of four arguing 
that the new 40 mph limit the majority recommended would 
probably be applied mainly to roads at present free of 
restriction and suggesting instead that a limit of 45 mph be 
first tried out as a small-scale experiment. The majority 
thought that the question of enforcement was the crucial 
factor, and were probably right to do so. ‘Traffic flow 
would be improved if the new limit is properly applied and 
the antiquated vehicle speed limits are brought into line with 
present standards of bus and lorry design ; and on the com- 
mittee’s modest list of roads at least there should be no loss 
in safety. As a first step the committee’s proposals should 
be useful in making better use of parts of the present road 
system ; some of the more attractive features of the Ameri- 
can methods of fixing differential traffic and lane speeds 
can be looked at again later. But the danger of the com- 
mittee’s proposal lies in the obvious temptation to use dif- 
ferent speed limits on some bad roads instead of improving 
them. 


TV’s Audience 


() F all the organisations now so busily measuring the 
nightly size of television audiences, the BBC has the 
longest and the widest experience and in a paper presented 
or Wednesday to the Royal Statisticat Society, Mr B. P. 
Emmet summarised the collated findings of three separate 
BBC investigations into the size and nature of the tele- 
vision audience in this country. His findings were not 
accepted by the audience quite without question, but they 
should cheer both the programme contractors of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority and the hard-hit radio indus- 
try, for he traces a remarkably steady rate of growth of 
between 6 and 8 per cent per year in the size of television 
audiences in district after district where transmissions have 
been started. In the nine years since the service reopened 
in 1947, the audience has grown from 80,000 to 1§ million, 
40 per cent of the adult population, and from the present 
evidence, Mr Emmet considers it certain that by 1960, 
three-quarters of the adult population will-have television 
in their homes. 

The television audience gives a fairer cross-section’ of 
the population now than it did a few years ago. Families 
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with incomes of £10 a week and under make up a steadily 
rising proportion of the total audience. By the end of 
1954, they accounted for 59 per cent of the adults with 
television while when the service started, nearly half the 
viewers were in families with incomes of £15 and over, 
the advertisers’ “ Class I” public. This, and the fact thar 
it is the larger families that own sets, is of some significance 
to advertisers. Mr Emmet believes that, so far as employ- 
ment is concerned, more than 60 per cent of the audience 
falls into the skilled category ; the semi-skilled, the unskilled 
and the unclassifiable make up 31 per cent, with the pro- 
fessionals and executives, 8.4 per cent. The higher the 
level of education, the greater the sales resistance seems 
to be to television—or the greater the call of other 
expenditure. 

The maximum size of the television audience seems to 
average about 40 per cent of the possible total in the 
evening, after 6 pm, and about ro per cent during the day. 
During any evening, from 60 to 80 per cent of the potential 
audience see some programme or other, and they watch 
about two programmes out of every five. With 15 million 
potential viewers, the sheer size of the audience week in, 
week out, is staggering. 

The coming of independent television has made little 
difference to this pattern ; it has merely given confirmed 
viewers a choice of programme. Mr Emmet puts the size 
of the commercial audience in London at the end of 1955 
at about 1.4 million, or 32 per cent of the television public 
in the London area, not all of whom were within range oi 
ITA transmissions. By the end of the year, ITA seemed 
to have §1 per cent of actual viewers, compared with only 
46 per cent when its services started in the autumn. Mr 
Emmet gives no views on how this trend will develop but 
he does suggest that the immense appetite for viewing wil! 
become satiated—a little. The longer a family has owned 
a set, the less its members watch. Although the television 
audience will grow and grow in total size, in Mr Emmet’s 
personal opinion, the average amount of viewing that goes 
on may well drop from the present average of 40 per cent 
of the audience any evening to somewhere nearer 25 © 
3¢ per cent. 


Return of Lend-Lease Silver 
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HE Treasury announced last week that a start has bee! 

made on the physical return to the United States o 
the silver that was sent to the United Kingdom during the 
war under lend-lease arrangements. The total involved wis 
88 million ounces. Silver throughout was kept on a different 
footing from the other lend-lease operations ; in particulu’, 
specific provision was made for the silver to be returned in 
kind to the United States within five years of the officia, 
termination of hostilities. For the United States this date 
was the signing of the peace treaty with Japan in Apel, 
1952, so that all the lend-lease silver is due to be returned 
by April, 1957. 

The silver received under lend-lease was used mainly {or 
wartime industrial purposes such as the manufacture ©! 
photographic film and the wiring and soldering of spe! 
equipment. In most of these uses the silver was irretrievably 
lost in usage. To repay the loan in kind the British gover 
ment has had to extract it from the coinage, recalling the 
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The case of Odontotermes obesus ... 


In Pakistan, groundnuts have considerable potential 
value as a cash crop — provided that they can be 
protected from the attacks of the termite O. obesus. 

lermites are subterranean pests which normally 
leed on dead plant tissues but, once they have invaded 
cultivated ground where vegetable debris from pre- 
vious crops is always plentiful, they soon augment 
their diet from the growing crep. Groundnuts, because 
the tps of the shoots enter the soil to bury the seed are 
paiucularly liable to attack. 

In 1954, following the destruction of 200 acres of 
groundnuts on a single farm, the Shell insecticide aldrin 


was used for termite control. The result was a bumper 


harvest with yields up ten times in the irrigated areas 
and up six times without irrigation. Germination was 
99% throughout, against 20-30% in the untreated 
plot which was retained for check purposes. 

Since this demonstration of its effectiveness as a soil 
insecticide, aldrin has come into general use and, at 
1 lb. per acre, is giving complete protection from 
termites to Pakistan’s valuable groundnut production. 

Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin . . . these three advanced insecticides 
developed by Shell are complementary to each other. Between 
them they control most of the major insect pests which menace 
agricultural production and public health throughout the world. 
Have you an urgent pest problem in your area? 
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aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are 
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silver coins and replacing them by cupro-nickel, The task 
of melting and refining this silver coinage has presented 
the Mint with tremendous technical problems. Most of 
the coin that was called in was of post-1920 issue and con- 
sisted of 50 per cent silver. The task, however, is nearly 
fnished and the silver has been refined into the customary 
thousand-ounce bars. The value of the silver being 
returned to the United States would at current prices 
be about £29 million. The United Kingdom is by no means 
the main silver debtor of the United States. India and 
Pakistan between them have to return under the same condi- 
tions about 226 million ounces of silver. This task was also 
the main factor in inducing both countries to recall their 
silver rupee coins from circulation, replacing them with 
almost pure nickel coinage. 


Tired Pilots 


NUMBER of investigations into accidents to civil air- 
A craft have been attributed to tiredness on the part 
of the pilot that blurred his judgment at a critical moment. 
The pilot’s skill is, perhaps unfortunately, put to its most 
severe and exacting test right at the end of a flight, when 
he brings the aircraft in to land. This makes the number 
of hours that a pilot can be on duty, and still keep his 
reactions thoroughly alert and fresh, a matter of sharp 
concern to the airlines, the pilots and, not least, their 
passengers. In the United States and a number of other 
countries this is defined by legislation. In Britain it is 
not, and the Ministry of Transport has spent some time 
in preparing draft legislation to meet the criticisms about 
flying hours that have been made in the course of some 
accident inquiries. 

Last week the British Airline Pilots’ Association published 
in its journal criticisms of the draft that had been circu- 
lated privately by the Ministry to the parties affected by it. 
The limits proposed by the Ministry are wider than those 
in force in the United States, and provide in some cases for 
longer-hours of duty than are worked today on certain 
routes. Very roughly, they would allow a pilot to fly not 
more than 1,000 hours a year, or 120 hours every 30 days: 
the maximum period allowed on duty is about 16 hours. 
The pilots’ association would like to see much more specific 
regulations that would distinguish between day and night 
flying, between aircraft whose crew is made up of two pilots 
alone and those that carry also engineers, navigators and 
radio operators. The draft regulations for long journeys 
satisfy the pilots’ association, but the draft shows no recog- 
nition that greater strain may be imposed on crews flying 
short journeys to and from Europe with frequent take-off 
and landing, probably during bad weather, in the same 
duty period that long-range crews are passing peacefully 
across the Atlantic with their automatic pilots. Medical 
evidence is not at all clear about the onset of fatigue, nor 
is It an easy matter for the individual himself to judge. 
This is not a question that should be left to arbitration 
like any other dispute about working conditions. Appear- 
ances suggest that the draft is now undergoing modifi- 
cation ; the final Bill is unlikely to be tabled before the 


autumn. 
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Chilean Peso Goes Free 


HILE is the latest South American country to turn its 

back ‘on multiple exchange rates bolstered by com- 
plex import licensing regulations, and to take the plunge 
into a multilateral system. The change is not being made 
to a fixed parity but rather to a free exchange system. 
This new system came into forte last Monday, and com- 
pared with the previous official exchange rate of 110 pesos 
to the US dollar and the corresponding rate of 308 pesos 
to the £. As a result the free exchange rate has been 
quoted at about 500 to the dollar and 1,400 to the pound. 
The new arrangements have the blessing of the International 
Monetary Fund, in whose eyes the virtues of Chile’s rejec- 
tion of the former complex of multiple rates clearly out- 
weigh the disadvantages of a fluctuating exchange rate. 
The approval of the IMF has been marked by granting to 
Chile a one-year standby credit under which Chile will 
have the right without further question to purchase up to 
the equivalent of $35 million in currencies from the Fund. 
In addition the Chilean government has made arrangements 
for stabilisation credits of $30 million with private banks in 
the United States and a further exchange agreement with 
the US Treasury involving total drawing facilities of $10 
million. The plunge into freedom is thus made with a fair 
cushion of reserves which the Central Bank of Chile can 
use if need be to intervene in the market and thus avoid 
excessive variations in the rate of exchange. 

Chile’s currency reform is another feather in the cap of 
the American firm of economic consultants—Messrs Klein 
and Saks—who were responsible for the Peruvian currency 
reform of 1949-50. Their report, on which the Chilean 
reform has been based, involves credit restriction stringent 
enough to restrain the demand for imports. It will be 
supplemented by severe specific restrictions, cutting imports 
down to a list of essential food and manufactured goods. 
The new rate of exchange is at the same time expected to 
stimulate exports. The readiness of the Chilean Govern- 
ment to accept the draconian programme set out for them 
by independent consultants reflects the serious inflation of 
which it has indulged and its pressing need for reserves. 


Cocoa Rallies 


oe recently it seemed that cocoa prices could move 


only downwards. But a short-lived rally has occurred 
this month. The earlier fall in prices was accentuated by 
the difficulties of some French firms that had been over- 
trading. Dealers were affected particularly in London, and 
had to protect themselves by making substantial sales else- .. 
where. Accra cocoa dropped to 182s. 6d. a cwt. for April- 
June shipment, the lowest level for six years. Then some 
speculators in New York turned bullish, helped by un- 
favourable reports—later denied—of the temporao crop in 
Brazil. Prices rose and London dealers, who were evidently 
over-sold, covered their sales. That helped to push prices 
higher, and in just over a week cocoa rose 30s. a cwt. Now 
the market has weakened again, and Accra cocoa for April- 
June shipment is back to about 200s. a cwt. Quite large 
quantities have been bought this month, by manufacturers 
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RAW COCOA The British West 
PRICES African marketing 
(cxf UK) boards alone sold 


as well as by dealers. 


about 30,000 tons in 
the first three weeks 
of April ; that brings 
their sales this season 
to 285,000 tons and 
leaves 
50,000 tons of the 
current crops unsold. 

Though world con- 
sumption of cocoa is 
responding to lower 
prices, the response is 
slower than 
people had expected. Conversely, world production is higher 
than was expected, and well above the current rate of con- 


sumption. 


only about 


most 





Company Notes 





BRITISH INSULATED CAL- 
LENDER’S CABLES. The 
increase in the ordinary dividend of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables from 
10 to 124 per cent was forecast when the 
company made a rights issue of ordinary 
shares in October. Hence it was not the 
news that this promise had been kept 
by the declaration of a final payment of 
84 per cent which sent the price of the £1 
ordinary stock unfts up by 1s. 6d. to 
54s. 6d. (to yield about 4.6 per cent). 
This increase reflected satisfaction with 
the profits in the preliminary statement 
for the year to December 31st. The 
group’s trading profit has jumped from 
£7,379,205 to £11,852,852 and despite a 
much bigger charge for taxation (up from 
£2,736,162 to £4,839,058) net profits have 
risen from £3,206,454 to £5,128,161. The 
net ordinary dividend absorbs only 
£1,017,175 from this profit and there is 
thus a-good margin of earnings in the 
leading company of an industry where 
profits can swing widely, 


* 


VIGKERS. The bigger dividend 
and higher profits of Vickers sent the 
company’s £1 ordinary stock units up by 
2s. 6d, to 41s. 6d. The rise was justified. 
By declaring a ‘final dividend of 74 per 
cent, the directors have set the total ordi- 
nary dividend for 1955 at 10 per cent on 
a capital of £29,227,244. In 1954 an 
interim dividend of 2} per cent on a 
capital of £24,630,968 was followed by a 
final payment of 6 per cent on a capital 
of £27,709,839, as increased by a rights 
issue. The ordinary capital was raised 
to its present level in 1955 by the issue 
of.a further £1,517,405 of shares for the 
acquisition of more shares in Power- 
Samas Accounting Machines. On the 
new dividend the {1 units yield 48 per 
cent. 

This yield looks forward. But confi- 
dence about future earnings of Vickers, 
from its wide field of activities in the 


armament, shipbuilding, aircraft, steel and 
engineering industries, must have been 
reinforced by the good showing of profits 
last year. The group’s net surplus after 
tax rose from £3,307,427 to £5,597,696 
and profits before tax from £7,399,158 to 
£11,536,072. In 1954 the figures included 
the profits of English Steel for about six 
months and those of Oldings (Hatfield) for 
about nine months. Profits earned in a 
full year by these subsidiaries will be 
included in the latest results and must 
account for part, but only part, of the 
increase 1n earnings. 


* 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM. The 
interest of investors will be concentrated 
more on the pending rights issue of British 
Aluminium than on the details of its full 
report. But they should note that in 1955 
trading profits jumped from £1,999,633 
to £3,248,463 and net profits from 
£611,252 to £1,165,296. The value of 
stocks went up from £6,003,929 to 
£9,147,598, but the group still retained 
over £1,650,000 in cash. The ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 12 per 
cent, because perhaps of the forthcoming 
rights issue with its promise of more 
capital to service and of the costly 
developments that lie still further ahead. 


The rights issue of ordinary shares 
springs from the directors’ decision that 
British Aluminium should be assured of 
more of its primary metal supplies from 
within its own organisation. In partner- 
ship with the Quebec North Shore Paper 
Company, British Aluminium has incor- 
porated a new subsidiary, Canadian British 
Aluminium, in Quebec. This company 
will build a smelter to be developed in 
four stages each of a capacity of 400,000 
tons a year. The first two stages, costing 
about $72 million, will be completed by 
the autumn of 1959 and the final two, 
costing about $57 million, by 1965. British 
Aluminium’s immediate concern is to raise 
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Hence cocoa’s troubles are not yet over 
reminder of what falling prices can mean to consumers 
well as to producers came recently from Joseph Ter: 
Sons, Ltd., the chocolate manufacturers. The trading p: of: 
for 1955 fell sharply from £702,000 to £371,000 owing 
mainly to the writing down of stocks, and the final ordinary 
dividend has been cut from 15 to 10 per cent, making |: 
per cent for the year. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The long silence of the oil companies since the \\ 
Accessories Manufacturers’ Association was formed 
January reviving the controversy about tied garages | 
broken last week by a policy statement from Shel!-\(:x 
and BP Ltd. Amongst other matters, the company sti:- 
that it had no intention of restricting sales of tyres, batteries, 
and accessories on the stations it owned or supplied. 


A 


ee 


Le 


15 


its share of the money needed for :he 


first two stages of development. 


$42 million will be raised by borrowine » 


Canada and the other $30 million 


come from subscriptions for the ordini: 


shares of Canadian British Alumini.: 
two parent companies. 
British Aluminium will have : 


about £7 million for the first stages o! the 
project. It has arranged, with the consent 
of the Treasury, to borrow abou £ 


million from British banks ; these |o 
will run for between three and five years 


but within this time it is hoped to | 
them, probably by issuing loan cap 


ital 


The remaining £4 million will be raise 
by a rights issue of about 2 million ord 


nary shares. The details are still to come 


The existing £1 stock units are q 


at 53s. 9d. to yield 44 per cent. With more 
ordinary capital and either bank loans 


a loan stock to service, dividends are | 
to be conservative. But aluminiun 
metal with a bright future. 


* 


SEARS HOLDINGS. Si 
bid for the ordinary shares of J 

(True-form) Boot, perhaps his 

famous take-over bid, Mr Charles 
seems to have kept two objecti 
mind—to extend his empire into a 
laneous collection of enterprises and 
more generous with dividends. 

For 1955 the dividend on the o: 
and “A” ordinary shares is 20 per 
absorbing £415,000 from available 
ings of £1,476,000. But that is n 
end, for Sears Holdings is to mak« 
per cent free issue and the di 
“hope at least to be able to main 
the dividend of 20 per cent on ¢! 
creased capital. In looking this far 
Mr Clore justifies the policy by sayin 
the directors always aim at strik 
“fair balance” between dividends 
profit retentions. Moreover, he poin: 
that the cost of the additional di\ 


payment will be less than the {295.4 


which had to be deducted from ear: 
in 1955 as they represented pre-acd 
tion profits of Bentley Engineering. 

On the growth of his industrial em 








? 
4 
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Mr Clore can let the profit record speak 
for itself: 
1954 1955 
§ profits . £ £ 
twear ZTOUP..ece 996,000 1,501,000 
Hentley group ..eeee 1,734,000 1,952,000 
€SS ZTOUP .cccce 486,000 844,000 


ta: «valet wecee 38,216,000 4,297,000 


In commenting on these figures, Mr Clore 
savs that sales in the group’s footwear 
shops rose by more than the national 
average and that the group began to re- 
ceive some of the benefits from carrying 
“improved merchandise” and from the 
programme of modernising the shops. 
Within the Bentley group, engaged 
primarily in the production of hosiery 
knitting machines, Mr Clore hopes that 
the rationalisation of production will 
enable the group to continue to earn good 
profits. The Furness group, the ship- 
building concern, has its yards fully 
booked for several years ahead. Sears 
Holdings also acquired in 1955 the retail 
footwear business of Phillips Brothers 
Character Shoes and since the end of the 
financial year has acquired the share 
capital of Parmeko, manufacturers of 
transformers for the electronics and elec- 
trical industries. 


* 
SWAN HUNTER AND 
WIGHAM RICHARDSON. 


Next to the effectivé increase in the ordi- 
nary dividend from 12 to 14 per cent the 
most important change in the 1955 
accounts of Swan Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, the Tyneside shipbuilders, is 
the increase in expenditure on work in 
progress from £13.3 million to £17.3 
million. Instalments received on account 
of that work also went up, from £12.2 
million to £15.9 million. These figures 
show how fully employed Swan Hunter’s 
shipbuilding yards were last year, even 
though profits remained almost unchanged 
at just over £3 million. 

The company’s yards have enough 
work under construction and on order to 
keep them fully employed for the next 
three years. But the chairman, Mr J. W. 
Elliott, is concerned about the re-emerging 


shortage of steel, which may, he fears, 
“lead to a slowing up of the programme 
of new work, or at least to being unable 
to take full advantage of the reconstruc- 
tion and re-equipment now under way 
designed to increase production.” The 
reconstruction programme is making 
“ steady progress,” but at the Tyne works 
alone a further £3 million will have to 
be spent. The directors of Swan Hunter 
hope to be able to finance all the capital 
developments out of the group’s own 
funds. At §5s. xd. the £1 ordinary stock 
units yield 5.2 per cent. 


* 


THOMAS TILLING. The 
decision of the directors of Thomas Tilling 
to leave the ordinary dividend at 10 per 
cent has already been discussed. It is still 
not clear from the full accounts how much 
of the increase in the consolidated trading 
surplus (from £1,357,694 to £2,179,015) 
is due to the bringing of earnings of 
recently acquired subsidiaries into 
account. In the parent company’s balance 
sheet shares at cost of subsidiary com- 
panies have risen from £3,901,284 to 
£6,543,509. A new item appears in the 
consolidated balance sheet; it is 
£3,769,346, representing hire purchase 
debtors of the new subsidiary, Mutual 
Finance, which specialises in hire pur- 
chase finance on vehicles, plant, machinery 
and machine tools. 

In his review Mr Lionel Fraser, the 
merchant banker who is chairman of this 
industrial and commercial holding com- 
pany, deals with each of the subsidiary 
and associate companies. He mentions 
that James A. Jobling, the makers of 
“ Pyrex ” glassware, was able to secure an 
increase in sales and profits and that new 
extensions are planned. Mutual Finance, 
too, enjoyed a good year, but it is now 
under the shadow of the restrictions on 
hire purchase. Mr Fraser also expects 
“leaner years” for Cornhill Insurance. 
His final summing up is that “the pro- 
spects in the great majority of the com- 
panies appear distinctly encouraging, but 
these appearances may in the short term 
be upset by the battle against inflation.” 
At 42s. 6d. xd. the £1 units yield 4.7 per 
cent—the yield of a growth stock. 


’ 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: May 2nd 
Next Contango Day: May 2nd 


Next Settlement Day: April 24th 


Botu gilt-edged securities and industrial 
shares rose in anticipation of the Budget. 
The March trade figures assisted a steady 
rise towards the close of last week and in 
a more active market on Monday, imme- 
diately preceding the Budget, the pace of 
the advance increased. Further gains 
followed the Budget and by Wednesday’s 
close the Financial Times index of 
ordinary shares had risen to 191.7—a gain 
of 7.8 over the week. Short-dated 
British Funds continued to lead the 
improvement in the gilt-edged market. 

Large gains were made by insurance 
stocks. These rises following on the gains 
last week brought Pearl to 23} while 
Legal and General rose.to 26. Royal 
Exchange touched 7{% following the divi- 
dend but Guardian lost #2 to 114 on the 
announcement of the dividend. Follow- 
ing the Budget Associated Portland 
Cement gained 4s. 3d. to 108s. 6d. and 
London Brick 2s. 3d. to 61s. 3d. Paint 
manufacturers improved on Friday after 
the results of British Paints had been 
disclosed. British Paints rose 9d. over 
the week to 14s. 9d., Pinchin Johnson 
gained 2s. 6d. to 25s. and Jenson & 
Nicholson 1s. to 15s. 9d. Reyrolle was 
again prominent in a revival among 
electrical stocks with a rise to 106s. 
Stores responded to the Budget with a 
general improvement. GUS “A” gained 
2s. 3d. on the week to 39s.; Marks & 
Spencer “A” reached 67s. 14d. and 
WoolWorth 61s. Clarke Chapman gained 
5s. 6d. on Wednesday to 103s. and steel 
shares improved. 

Oil shares were again the greatest 
attraction in the market. Interest was 
maintained through to Thursday when 
Shell reached 156s. 6d. xd. British Petro- 
leum gained 12s. 6d. on the week to 
126s. 103d. and Burmah 9s. 4d. to 81s. 3d. 
Kaffirs remained quiet throughout the 
week but some gains occurred on Wednes- 
day ; Free State Geduld improved { to 32. 
Coppers eased on the lower price of the 
commodity, but Consolidated Zinc rose 
Is. 3d. to §§s. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 Ree psnieesintanet 
° Fixed 23% 
Ord. Int.t Cons. Ord. 
April 12...| 183-8 | 96-24] 4-62 | 5-69 
oo Ads..) 184°3 | 96*32 . 5-6 
o> Re 186-2 96-31 5-6 
ye 188-0 | 96-49 5 
ys 18... 191-7 | 96-74 5 
Total bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 99-37 1956 
Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3)]} April12> 8,349 
» Low.| 169-7 | 94-75 co - ae ee 
Mar. 8) (Feb. 17} ,, 16) 11,470 
1955, High| 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 17) 9,830 
{July 21), (Jan. 7) 18; 9,867 
oe AE ATS 7 98-23 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928= 100. 
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| Net | . Ss - | 
Pricey: Sea 11 sts «gpa | price, | Price, | Yield, | GtS$ | Prices, Jan.2 | Last Two | ORDINARY | Price, | Pie yy 
to April 18, 1956 Apr. 11, Apr. 18,, Apr. 18, | ane 18 o April 18, 1956} Dividends STOCKS ‘Apr. 11, A) . 
fi x GUARANTEED 1956 | 1956 1956 | Pose ” a | 1956 | 19 
| High | Low STOCKS Bde] High | Low | 
7. i, ; iis fs. d.|{ 3s. @ l oe %, ‘Sree, & "ENGINEERING . 
98} | 97 [Funding 23% '52-57..... | 978 | 984 1218 9/4 9 71) 85/6 | G4/- | 8 bt alBabcock & Wilcox fl 75/9 | 8) 
99%, | 98} |War Bonds 24% °54-56...| 99% | 99} | 3 4-1)417 41) 13/- 7 9/43 10$6| = 34a\Cammell Laird 5/-....) 11/- | 11 i 
95} 93} [War Loan 3% "55-59... 944 | 944 |3 8 1) 414 TH 33/10}; 28/- 8 c| 8 cDorman Long fl..... | 31/6 | 3 419 
eit 1004 | 99%} [Exchequer 5% 1957..... 1004 | 100} | 210 91417 8 53/14 40/- 20 c| 34a/\Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 46/- 5] 317 
rae 9915 | 97 (Conversion 4% "57-58. 9743 | 984, | 2 16 10 | 4 16 101] 54/6 | 41/6 15 a) 4 bMetal Box fl........| 50/- | 5 40 
Hey 97 ds | 953  |Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 96% | 974 | 3 4 6|4 3 2) 75/- | Gl/- 5 a 124bStewarts & Lioyds {1.| 69/3 419 
934 91 Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 92% 935 | 311 7)411 O02 46/10}; 39/- 4a) 8 bSummers (John) £1...) 43/6 4 , s 
91, | 88, Exchequer 2% 1960 ..... 904 | 9144|311 0)4 9 9] 56/9 | 46% 3a 11 5Swan Hunter f1..... | 54/44 
‘s 94 } 92} (|Exchequer 3% 1960..... 934} 944 | 3 6 1/413 5149/9 | 0/6 4 a) 84|United Steel £1......| 44/3 | 4 
3 88} 834 (Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.) 844 858 |312 71/5 1 2b 42/3 32/44 | 2a 740) ViGNS EA ciccevecss 38/9 4] 5 
$ 91} 8843 [Funding 2}% ’56-61..... | 894* | 90§ | 310 0| 412 61 TEXTILES 
82} 78% ‘Funding 3% '59-69...... | 19 4,* 80} 313. B18 ‘3.28 24/6 1904 4a 6 b Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 22/9* 3 
92 87%, |Funding 4% *60-90...... 877* | 88%% 511 1/7 7 Sel 23/7 | 19/103 TH 3 a\Brit. Celanese {1..... | 21/3 4 
815 76. \Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 78% | 79 (312 8|5 2 51) 25/ 103| 21/9 | 636 2$a\Coats (J. & P.) £1....| 22/9 | 24 7 
iF 91 881 (Exchequer 3% °62- 63....| 388% 893 |3 8 7) 417 41 44/- | 35/9 6 6 4 aCourtaulds{1 .......| 39/9 4 4 18 
ea 86} 834; |Exchequer 24% '63- 64. 83i* 843* 312 5|415 61) 21/3 | 16/6 73>, 5 a/Fine Spinners {1..... 117/- |] 145 
$3 814 764 |Savings Bonds 25% °64- 67) 784,*| 78%* | 31510) 5 0 12} 30/- 25/3 5 a 746 Lancs. Cotton {1..... | 26/6 | ) 3 
§ 793 73} Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 76 16% |3 8 3| 418 91} 31/t | 26/9 10 5| 24a\Patons & Baldwins {1) 28/3 § 
964 91% {Victory 4% '20-76....... 92% 93% 3°} +3: 4 205 ee | Motor & AIRCRAFT 
834 78% |\Funding 3% ’66-68...... 803 814 |31211|}5 2 42} 21/93 | 17/7} | 64>,  34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/9 4 
888 832 (Conv. 34% 1969. .....00. 85 858 ee a ea a 9/- 6/ 10}) 4a, 8$b\British Motor 5/-.....| 7/6 ct 
83} 78% Treas. 33% 77-80 ....... 803 812 3 211 | 417 10! 44/3 32/6 | 2gai 5 oeure Motor f1....... | 33/14* 4 8 
84} 78} (Treas. 3§% °79-81....... 80 81} 3 2 81417 31} 40/4 | 32, /1z | 5a) 12$b)Hawker Siddeley fl. .| 36/9 4 8 
72% 67 Redemption 3% '86-96...| 694 69% 3 0 6;413 61] 46/6 | 38/3 10 c| 12}c\Leyland Motors £1...) 43/9 4 
814 76} ‘Funding 33% 1999- 2004. 78% 793 | 216 2/412 112)/115/10}) 85/6 5 a 1240) Rolls-Royce {1 ...... | 96/3 | 9 
843 784 (Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57. .| 80% 814 |217 1,419 8f SHops & STORES 
; 77 70 War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52 748 75 214 3;415 1f] 18/10} 14/6 114 6 a\ Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 16/9 ] 18 
2 76% 70 jConv. 34% aft. April ’61..| -72 4% 72# 1-2 15 5 | 416 Tf} 35/10}; 29/- 20 5 7}a|Debenhams 10/- ..... | 32 /9* 8 6 
663 | 61 Treas. 3% aft. April "66..| 634 63, | 214 1) 414 1f] 39/- | 32/99 | 4B) 1 a\Gt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-..| 41/- 717] 
56% | 52 Consoles. 28% .. secesecass 54 54% ;212 9) 411 10f 70/14 | ST7/ 10}| 30 6 17}a) Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 64/- f i 
563 | 51% Treas. 24% aft. April ’75.| 53% 544 | 213 1/412 Sf] 25/6 | 19/1f| 25 a 20 b| United Drapery 5/-...| 21/6 1 
a 988 | 93 Br. Elec. 44% *67-69..... | 94% 94213 2 915 3 21} 64/10) 56/- 20 a, 363d Woolworth 5/-....... | 59/- 
80} | 75} (Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... | 76} 77t |3°10 6/5 0 51 On 
79% | 73% (Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 75 76 3 610; 417 31)125/3 | 99/- 14 b| +5 ajBritish Petroleum {1 4112/6 | 
95 | 88 Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... g93 | 903 | 3 0 5/419 27) 80/9 | 63/- | 10$ci 5 aBurmahf{l..........| 71/3 | § 2 
8338 | 79} [Br. Elec. 34% '76-T9..... 79%* gos*# | 3 3 71417 GU£T1 | £58} 6 a 14 bRoyal Dutch 100 fi. | £68} £7 16 3 
90; | 85}? (Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 87% 88} 3 5 3|5 2 8/p5l 103:129/- | tha +13}d|Shell PEE Ribas .|146 3 15 467 
87% | 82 Br. Gas 34% C9-71... casi 834 84 3 7 5|5 0101) 40/3 | 31/10} T5 a 1164o\Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 36/6 } 
73% | 68% (Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... | 699" | 70%% 3 0 2/412 81 SHIPPING 
80% | 75} Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... l- ton ft: tee 310 6|5 O 512] 33/9 | 28/6 sin | = \Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 30 /- 
90%; | 85} ‘Br. Trans. 4% °72-7T..... | 87% 88} | 3 1 9}419 82} 27;/- 23/3 . 2ja} 7pb\Cunard {1 .......... | 26/- 
732 | 67 Br. Trans. 3%, "UOC i ess 10% 71% 3 3 31415 114) 35/9 29/- 3a 56 OP. &0. Del. £1...... | 30/- 
Sree Ee ee ee ae ee | | MISCELLANEOUS | 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (I) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 79/13 | 45/- Thal 7}b\Assoc. Elect. £{1...... | 66/3 70 459 
+ Assumed average life approx. 11 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 108/6 | 87/- | 150 5 a\Assoc. Port. Cem. él... 1 96/3 107 14 § 
59/- 42/3 15 bi Thal Sree Paper {1.. -| 55/74 6 5 
Prices, 1965 |Prices, Jan.1| | TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 53/44 | 45/3 | 44) S$0BICC. {1.......... 50/6 | 526 4155 
‘toApr 18, 1956] STOCKS AND Apr. 11,'Apr. 18,| Apr. 18, | 54/- | 40/6 | 4a 8 b/Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 51/6" 5 49 $ 
“tick Loker High | “Low FOREIGN BONDS 1956 || 1956 | 1956 | 60/- | 47/104) 110 a H1yoBrit Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 49/6 4 6 41 
s é a aie ee ___. | $65} $58% | 3a bi\Canadian Pacific $25.) $61} $623 (45 
| £ s. d. | 37/10} 24/9 | 14a) 234b\Deces Record 4/- | 28/9 | 3 5 16 § 
943 | 179 803 | 11 | laust. 34% 65-69 . 803 | 803 |5 7 O12] 25/9 | 19/7; 105 4 a Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 22/6 | : 919 4 
101} Bed 3h | 8 (Ceylon 4%, °73-75 . 824 | 82) | 510 51} 66/14 | 47/3 4a Helc tnglish Elect. a reves 57/6 | 51 4 oll 
1033 | 87% 85 IN. ‘Zealand 4% ’76 78. 854 | 854 5 2 101} 65/ 50/3 94d a)General Elect. {1..... z 57/6 5 417 5 
88 87} | Bat | 574 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 . 61 61 418 4 | 49/10} 41/3 6 bi a a\imp. Chemical {1 ....| 45/6 4 4 
99 83 | 858 | 84 lLiverpool 3%, °54-64..| 84* 844 | 5 8 101] 62/9 | 49 84a\_124bImp. Tobacco il. Saletis | 51/6 5 
84 | 65 | 68$| 63 |M.Wtr.‘B’3%,'34- 2003 654 664 417 6/|$169} ($141? |$2-90c $3- 75c Inter. Nickel n. ./$165 $16 4 
102} 943 | 97 94} |Agric. Mort. 5%, 59-89) 954 953 5 5 91} 64/6 | 52/- | af? 1246,London Brick e ica | 56/3 | 60 6 1 
1223 91 | 112} | 102} |German 7% 1924....| 1044 | 1044 waa 29/3 | 22/9 64a 15}5|MonsantoChemicals5/-, 26/- 28 4 
213 | 149 | 1994 | 187 \German 5$% 1930..-) 188} | 1924 “ie 69/14 | 55/3 44a 12 biTate & Lyle fl...... | 85 » | 68 411 
212 | 160 | 217} | 208 (Japan 5% 1907...... | 217 217 Pe 69/6 | 54/9 10 a} 124b\Tube Investments fl | - 62 43 
254 | 190 | 2593 | 247} Japan 54% Conv. 1930 258} | 2594 15/6 «| 95/9 5 a| 20 b/Turner & Newall £1 . 68/74 108 412 
16/9 | gaat 6 a| 92dUnilever {1 ......... "4 44, 7 4 
+ al ” 4 b 8 a|United Molasses 10/-..| 37/6 40 
ctca oie . , . f/- | Ay | ta\Cons. Tea & Lands {1. | 33/6 | 33 
to rices, Jan 1 | LastTwo | opnmnary | ,Price: | Price, | Yield, | 2/103 2/02 | 15 a. "slit oodos Asesiamhe 2/-| 2/3 6 
i , Dividends ‘Apr. 11,/Apr. 18,| Apr. 18, | 61/9 | 47/- | 27$c, 15 a|United Sua Betong £1 51/10} 
High | Low | (@) (6) (c) | STOCKS | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 , Mines 
= = — — = — ~— ge — 20 n 1 ¢ ¢ 14 
Ty esepe —— ee | | BF] Ba RCA He ie| 3H: 
50/- | 41/9 5 a\ 7 bBarclaysf{l......... 46/6 | 47/- |5 2 2 é et a2 
| ae es 2 85/ 67/6 ... |Free State Geduld 5/-. | 79/44 | 77 
56/104, 52/- | 6a 6 b\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1} pd..| 53/6 | 54/6 | 510 1 46 | B/- | 10 a 1240 Randfontein {1 a z | 4 
72/44 | 66/104 9a 9 b Midland f1, fully pd. .| 69/- | 70/6 |5 2 2 10/2} ae 24 cl 28 cLondon Tin 4/- ...... 9/8} 9 
10/- | 63/3 | 9a 9 BIN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {i pd. 65/6 | 66/6 |5 8 3] 46 262 7 @Rhokens 1......... | 44 4 
= 71/9 = S45 ie Sabemans a B'£4, fiipa. 16 126 (561 e——_—_—_—_—“«—-—-—s—wrvrrrwqvv———vX—X——— 
43/6 | W/- | Sfa lexanders {1 ....... | 30/6 30/6 418 4 
46/- | 31/1} | st 5 b\Nat. Disc. ‘B’f1..... 32/6 | 34/6 | 51511 New York Closing Prices 
49/9 | 40/6 64a} 6b, Union Disc. {1....... 64.1 @- 16 42 er 
35/9 | 32/1t| 4a! 4 OBarc. (D.C.O.) f1....| 34/- | 4/- 1318 4s Apr. | Apr. \ 
41/9 | 34/1} | Ta, 7$0\Chart. Bk. of India A 394 | 39/6 | 711 10 ll | 18 
274 16} 12}3a) | 374b1 ac L. 24 tie 1 
a, Lg. Week nae a 26 118 6 {Balt. & Ohio. . rapt 134 
25¢ | 20° | +20 al t474oiPearl £1, fully pd.....| 22* | 24 | 41710 kan. Pac..... mn, Viscose :| ast | ade fat, Dist! \ 3 
48} 40} Ve cPrudential ‘A’ {1....| 444 46* | 414 6 JN.Y. Cent.... Sel. i 174 Sears Roeb 33 ie 
BREWERIES, ETC. | Pennsyl...... 2 26 70% Shell . $0! 
119/- '111/- 10 a 33 WBass {1............. 1113/9 |113/9 | 711 3 jAmer. Tel. ... _ Elec... std. Oilof N.| 604 3 
| 20/- | 1035 6 aDistillers 6/8 ........ | 22/9 | 23/3 | 414 7 Btand. Gas... a 9 'S. Steel 60} 6 
48/103 38/6 8 a| 17 bGuinness 10/-........ 40/6 | 40/6 6 3 5 Wnited Co lestinghou a 
71/9 | 67/6 14 b| 7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 70/- 70/- | 6 0 O IW. Union Tel. Foolworth 8S 





* Ex dividend. + Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim digidend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend ah On 324°, (e} To earliest d: 
yield. (g)On16%. (hk) On 82%. (j) Om-15%. (4) To latest Gate. (m) On 10%. oO 9 « Y/ a 13 
(w) On 93% (w) On 14%. , seen (™) fo- (b) On 18% tax free. (g)-On 124% tax free. (s) On 6§"%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
e na : BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... April 7th Western Europe : 

a q my ] C ty Production and Consumption April 7th Production and Trade...... April 7th 
Manpower. paentanteesmakiaticweged This week British Commonwealth ...... April 7th 
External Trade................+. April 7th Western Europe : 
Financial SEN ee acs. This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th i Soren aes April 7th 

WROD Be cxctctscanessnsi April 14th 
Manpower in Great Britain 


TOTAL MANPOWER(') 


ivil 
Sates |. 34 cu eae ease eae RGae etwas awe bie 


M J 1 QUAITYING .. cc iccecccccrerenvesce 
Bunk Wid COMEFACTING we cece esereeeeseees | 
Dist SON acs cas hb's.6 deta ved cadens 
Public MISE ode b cis HU a wire se wsewee | 
Manufacturing industries. ...ccccccccccccccces 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT(!) | 


ncrease or decrease since June, 1954: 
Employees in engineering(*).....c.cscccceccee | 
, consumer goods industries(’).... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


By duration : 


Al} durations—total 
—rTnen 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


| 


1 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men..,....... 
ae e —women 
RSS 5 ei wh aciventocnndvess 


—women 


Over 8 wee 


TOO OOO ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Gy Co veccdhctiectnesesiensesesovens 
ve trad WAS iA ORAS 
y regions 
Oftat DMR: < 55 ssa— dap eeieasenbkareeceeees 
iG SOUGR OU. dascuawwerncreane 
Et ore ee ERE ee | 
Dad tia tcis A Nae Gidicwkie ns 
VV ONG: MOONE cd are pire Nira cdma dws wi 6 | 
"eee ee eee eeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeereeneeeeveee | 
: VACANCIES | 
nfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
_ Changes : 
oan hts d pO abe ksAS Kewetwe 
DISPUTES(® 
Orkers involved .............. . 
orking days lost : 
es sitteees ‘APSR OPEN heed be vodeeen 
S QUAI MIN 6 6 i5 Cain ok oss Sad en eh 
ry ay | 
os 8, etc... ss... Ge Ondeenbevccreseves 
ustries. and services .. ccc edeccecccts 
ewe, nual figures are for June of each year 


Monthly averages 





1 


Feb. Mar. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. 


1953 1954 1955 Jan 

000s_-| 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 23,855 | 23,853 
‘i 15,883 | 15,974 | 16,084] 16,085 | 16,080 
10 7,490 | 7,693 | 17,828] 7,770} 17,773 
e 865 839 | 803 831 | 829 
_ 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,933] 22,737 | 22,746 
“ 1,087 , 1,074| 1,066] 1,027| 1,028 
os 877 867 | 862 867 867 
‘i 1,437) 1,454] 1,486] 1,436| 1,432 
1 2,664 | 2,742; 2,811} 2,792) 2,785 
~ 1,320; 1,326; 1,289] 1,295) 1,293 
i 8,746 | 8,976 9,206] 9,190; 9,200 

} 
. — 125 | | 4+ 190] + 143 | + 155 
2 -— 67 | |— 13}/+ 26) + 20 
{ 

» 342:0 | 284-8 232-2] 297-8 281-6 
a 218-2 | 184-4, 146-7] 194-7! 179-0 
. 123-8 | 100-4 85-5] 103-1 102-6 
* 68:7| 58-0 51:5 70-8 54-1 
“ 43:9} 36-4 36:7 44-5 36-5 
s 96-7 81-7 67:7 14-4 717-0 
46-3} 37-1 26-51 35-4 36-0 | 
% 1-4 | 0-9 1-6 1-1 1-1 
aa 0-8} 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-4 
- 16} 1-3 1-1 1-4} 1:3 
i 1:2 | 1-0 0-7 1-0 0-9 
*s 1:3 | 1:2 0-9 1:3 1:3 
e 14; 1-1 0-9 1-2 1-1 
- 1-6 | 1:5 1-2 1:6 1-5 
we 1-1 0-6 0:5 0-5 0-5 
- 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-7 0-7 
a 1-2 0-9 0-7 0-9 0-8 
2-1 1-5 1-4 1-4 1-4 
ss 2-4 2-2 1-8 2-5 | 2-2 
- 3-1 2:8; 2-4 3-0 2-9 
a 3-0 2-5 | 1-8 2:6) 2-3 

000s 270 338 382 338 352 
2 147 191 214 189 199 
i 123| 147) 168 149 | 153 
. 114 | 37 | 55 31 46 
- 182} 205 316 91 155 
a 33 39 $3 41 103 
2 127 | 62 57 28 22 
= 22 104 166 22 30 


955 


1956 


i 


23,823 | 24,018 | 24,020 | 23,990 | 
16,061 } 16,122 | 16,141 | 16,130 
7,762 | 7,896 | 7,879 | 17,860 
824 779 778 176 
22,755 | 22,998 | 22,988 | 22,953 | 
1,034} 1,012| 1,007| 1,012 | 
866 858 861 862 
1,438} 1,463; 1,458| 1,440 | 
2,782 | 2.869! 2,846) 2,837 | 
1,289} 1,284 | 1,284| 1,284 | 
9,195 | 9,337} 9,350) 9,333 | 
| | 
+ 162] + 272) + 282; ... om 
+ Ti+ 10/4 10) ... = 
| 
269-9] 215-6 | 263-9  275-6| 265-5 
173-6} 139-0| 173-2| 186-5| 175-9 
96-3] 76-6) 90-7) 89-1} 89-6 
| 54-0] 43-9| 62-6) 69-7) 62-1 
34-9] 26:7) 39-9 34-1) 37-7 
79-8] 58-8| 63-3) 67-3| 72-2 
36:3] 25-4) 28-8, 29:0] 30-3 
1-4 1-0 1-1 1-3 1-5 
0-9 0-9 1-0 0-9 0-9 
0-4 0-3 0-4 0-4) 0-5 
0-9 0-7 0-8 0-8| 0-9 
0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1) O01 
1-2 0-8 1-1 11} 12 
1-3 1-0 1-2 1-3 1-2 
0-8 0-6 0-8 0-9 0-9 
1-3 0-9 1-1 1-6 1-2 
1-0 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-0 
1-4 1-3 1-4 1-4 1-4 
0-5 0-4 0-6 0-6 0-7 
0-7 0-5 0-6 0-7 0-7 
0-8 0-6 0-8 0-8| 0-8 
1-4 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-3 
2-3 1-5 1-9 19) 1-7 
2-8 2-3 2-7 2-7 2-6 
2-1 1-7 1-9 2-0 2-0 
371 382} 373 368 | 
207 214 207 204 | 
164 168 166 164 | 
52 15 | 27 96 | 
| 
145 116 82 190 
49 14 24 38 | 
23 98 45 48 | 
73 4 13 104 


(2) Engineering, shipbuilding, ele« trical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures ot wood and cork, paper and printing. 
ployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(§) United Kingdom. 


(*) Number registered 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


Note: index numbers in this table are now changed to 1953=100. 
































































| Bde ; ee 
| Austria | Belgium | Sonar France ER | Greece Italy "am SreEwey |. Sweden 
WHOLESALE PRICES: u (1953 — 100) 
MOUs iin vcs Ranwasscaetnee 42 94 | 14 65 | 0 kn 104 75 66 72 4 
Rs rn ee ge 105 | 99 | 100 | 98 98 112 106 101 101 101 100 it 
RED. Seas s Keston was Peewee 108 | 101 103 | 98 101 120 110 101 102 102 104 119 
i SG, Qolaber ess da) coca 108 | 101 | 105 | 99 101 | 123 | 110 101 102 102 105 120 
aS NOVEM ois ois ocak 107 | 101 105 | 99 101 | 123 lll 102 102 102 106 125 
ey sa, NIN “55 ini wig cha eee 106 | 102 106 100 101 125 lil 102 102 103 107 128 
ee 1900 IORI 65 So tiled oe 106 103 | 105 100 | 102 126 | ows 103 he 103 108 
Ra it GR eS 108 | aly 106 103 | + ES oe | Sec oa 104 
Lieder = paeooean dis scenes eta tiie tititaitaet cies atta eaetiainnaatibiitaiaereniniaaariamatiimriiaeimminiiinnianitisi iN a aD an a" 
ie COST OF LIVING ‘ ‘) Bh swccn = 100) 
hi | ey eer ee yk ee } 
eo TORS cscs ieee des eRare 50 * 95 | 81 | 60 | 93 63 | 79 86 | 77 74 | 17 aq 
a POE CAN e SUA dR Soy eeeee 103 | 101 | 101 | 100 100 115 100 103 104 105 | 1012 110 
POG bs ooo Saale eeass 105 101 107 | 101 102 122 103 106 106 106 | 104 | 119 
j 1955, October ...........-. 107 | 102 109 | 102 103 124 e- 106 106 106 | 106} 124 
November ........0.. 107 | 102 aoe 102 104 124 105 106 106 106 | 107 | 128 
Se ee Pe. 107 102 wae | 102 104 | 125 | eal 107 106 106 | 107 130 
1906; Jomuary ods ec iawens 107 102 | 110 102 104 | 125 | sin aa 106 106 | 107 
POETS inn as tegen as 102 aap 103 | ee ea Sis era cae ey —e 
~ IMPORT PRICES (") (1953 = 100) 
NE is ee os ere 31 84 | 84 59 ee Oc ee 83 | 98 | 85 80 | 72 1 
RU 5 ide cases eens oe 96 96 97 98 | 96 | we 101 100 95 98 | 99 104 
OO >. 6 chicane heae tees 94 ee 98 97 | 100 jn 105 one 97 100 | 99 100 
1955, September ........... 92 97 | gg! gs} = 02] i. 103 102 96 100 99! 8 
Oetebien o. oss scse ie 94 98 102 are 106 101 96 101 f 118 
November ... 2.0.0.0: 94 97 97 98 | 101 | sé 107 102 96 98 101 < 102 
o9 SDCORMADE. 9c 5 cee 94 eee 100 | cos 105 ees 95 105 { 1b 
1956; Jeauaely oc 354k ss 98 | ae in eas 101 ss = on aed 102 | 
EXPORT PRICES | *) (1953 = 100) 
es ass eee ae 42 | 95 | 91 Oy oct See 79; 103 96 | 84 | 16 1 
I os vb cou tess 99 94 | 99 | 95 96 | ee 98 | 104 100 99 | 98 NT 
B00 Se acsweciencndesatan 101 Sas 100 95 98 | ~ 102 oes 101 107 102 lil 
1955, September ........... 101 99 | 9T 96" 97 Pas 102 | 101 102 108 102"! 108 
CPE is aG.5 kate bs 08 99 99 |) 97 ike 102 | 101 102 108 112 
Noventber ..........- 100 100 | f 106 94 99 hes 103 102 102 107 105 112 
.»  SOCMINNES oS ci dest os 96 coy 99 | one 102 Sea 104 115 Llo 
eg ee er ee 100 | ire Ee an 99 oF ed sen Se 114 
| 4 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY | 
8s ; ; | "000 mn. | "000 mn. } mn. ‘000 mn. | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn. mo. |’000mn.; mn. | "mn. "000 mn. 
End of period schillings francs kroner francs Db. marks |dr achmas AS £ lire | guilders | kroner | kroner 
ca vate ot =e elt ie Ripaesetecen iatnsiedices widen choca nab x St En EE ? 
BEE 6 uses cS a peente cas es 154-0 | 7,110 2,165 11-48 1,922 110-3 | 1,989 7,385 | 6,937 | 7-67 1,715 
DOG eo vetvatne hae bactew oes 28-26 187-3 | 7,369 5,266 26-41 8-94° 152-2 | 4,036 | 9,172 | 9,162 | 11-09 809 
PONG hose tthe sous Roce 8-% |. ..: TASS U5. 29-07 se 154-7| 9,967 | 9,363 | 11-13 
1955, September ........... | 29-95 191-6 7,108} 5,611 27-11 10-93 152-1 4,174 9,719 9,250} 10-32 
COE 5 coe kes |: “29+87 to 7,165 | 5,676 27-51 inte |} 158-7} ate 9,816 | 9,237 10-53 
November .....0.2 95. 29-01 so 7,406 5,736 | 27-70 on 153-6 | 9,960 9,180 10°51 
>. > ONES os in ok ae 28-96 ie 7,433 loos | 29-07 pad 154-7 | 9,967 9,353 11-135 
1956, January............. 28-22 oo ee x: a ee 4S ee ne + oe i 10-64 
GOLD AND FOREIGN | EXCHANGE HOLDINGS *) (ma, US Dollars) 
ae 2 eee 62 938 a ees 295 6-2 209'° 5391-343 | 118-4) 165 
SO y's ishtn Kale a Pw eae | 412 1,046 | 143°4 1,369 2,682 | 10-8 260° 1,041 |" 1,276 122-4 385 
BONG ug coisa ce how eas 357 1,146 | 133-1) 2,120) 3,221 — aan, | 1284 | 165-30 348 
3955, October. <5. csvees 382 | 1,146 125-0 | 2,126 3,003 | 10-9 | 238° 1,242 | 1,258 166-7'9 361 
_" MOVE 6 oo. 584 371 1,156 | 134-3 2,133 | 3,051 | 10-9 240" 1,238 | 1,270} 164-09 350 
” December.........+-. 3571 1,146| 133-2! 2190] 3322) .. ‘| gaa | ygeq |. 365-3" 348 
1506; JaMtary oss ceca eee 351 1,178 138-4 2,058 | 3,158 oss Bae =. pos 1,305 | 161-2" 342 
es re er 351 1,177 138-1 a ee pats 225*° ies 1,309 | 159-5" 344 













(1) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland are based on January, 
(3), Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Belgium excludes rent. 
Ireland are based on August, 1953-100. (*) Excluding rent. (°) Including direct taxes. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the 

average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are yifluenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (7) Deposi! 
and notes and coin held by business, individuals and fi .reigners. Exce pt for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are ex: 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new di 
equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. ('*) Including some long- term securities. (**) Average for third quarter, 


1952=100. (*) July-l> 
Denmark includes direct taxes. fig 
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HE ECt 


¢XCHEQUER RETURNS 


; ended April 14th, 1956, there was 
' deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
;79,000 compared with a surplus of 
6 9] the previous week and a deficit of 
4 the corresponding period of last year. 
“ below-line ” reached {£11,173,000, 
total cumulative deficit to £19,206,000 
1955-56). 

























April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 

Esti- 955 956 |ended | ended 
mate, to to April 
1956-57 [April 16,'April 14 14, 
1955 1956 1956 


Ord. Revenue 
é 2102,000 


144,000 1,200 2,400 

; 170,000 2,900, 3,900 
' 63,000 1,100 1,100 
216,000 3,000, 1,900 

4,000 400, 500 


» 1,000 





Rev 2700,000| 78,634 | 


24,817| 32,127 
41,923 | 
15,210 | 


41,559 


11,595] 3,865; 5,655 


20,965! 27,578 
2,104 1,943 





57,133| 53,154 


4, ,840 | 








"16 
679 
otal 
51,078| 33,706]23,314| 6,542 
1,747 2,007 ei 
4! " 4) “300 


158 100 131 30 65,150) 85,800 
sam 167,263 | 88,469) 92,642 





Above-line” Surplus 
Deficit 


Below-line "’ Net Expendi 


otal Surplus or Deficit... .. 
Ft Receipt 


lax Reser 
\ 


from >: 


ve Certificates... 
4avings Certincates . 


8,528 ~1285 — 321 
Savings Certif 2,000 


600;|— 700 
§25| — 3302 


| 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 


Advances 
- ae ea ___} Total 
I | Floating 
Tender | Ta Public | Bank of} Debt 

| 7 Depts. | England 

| | 
269-8 we — | 5320-3 
30-0 | 2,007-3] 254-8 eee | 5,692-1 
5,590°0 | 1,998-8]} 253-8 eee 5,642-6 
340-0 | 1,994-6] 236-7 ee | 5, 571-4 
5,280-°0 | 1,965-4] 205-0 -- | 5,450-4 
60-0 | 1875-4] 219-2 | 2-0 | 5,376-5 
270-0 | 1,872-6] 234-9 ee | 5,597°5 
5,220°0 | 1886-7] 246-6 1-8 | 5,355-0 
3,210-0 | 1908-9] 243-0 | .. | 5,361-9 
3,210-0 | 1,594-3] 254-9 wwe — | §,059-2 
3210-0 | 1624-2] 254-4] 3. | 5088-6 
5,230-0 | 1,561-8] 315-2 we | §,107-0 
3,220-0 | 1,568-0] 294-6 vee | 5,082-6 
5,240-0 | 1,561-2] 277-7 |... | 5,078-9 
3,260-0 | 1575-5] 270-4 ee =| 5, 105-8 





17,100) 21,923 | 


| 





| 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The discount market was “in” the 
Bank on Thursday and Friday before the 
week-end, though only one or two houses 
were affected and the amounts involved 
were very small. On the first three days 
of this week credit conditions turned 
comfortable, owing partly to substantial 
official disbursements. On Monday funds 
were actually in excessive supply, and the 
Bank operated “in reverse” by selling 
bills. Even on Wednesday, the make-up 
day for the clearing banks, market sup- 
plies of credit were still easily adequate. 
Dealings in bills have been considerable ; 
the prevailing rate has been around 5 per 
cent, but some May maturities have 
changed hands at 41% per cent. 

Despite the momentary stringency in 
credit supplies, and despite the increase 
in the re-discount rates of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the discount houses raised 
their bid by 3d. to £98 14s. 5d. per cent 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last. 
This involved a reduction of approxi- 
mately 3/64 per cent in their discount 
rate, to §} per cent. The action was 
prompted by the sharp fall in the amount 
of bills on offer, from £280 million to 
£240 million; and as total applications 
dropped by £27 million to £281.3 million, 
the market succeeded in raising its allot- 
ment from 58 to 60 per cent. At yester- 
day’s tender the offer was cut by a further 
£10 million. 

The Bank return shows a further post- 
Easter reflux of notes, of £8.0 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % sia ieeaseaiel 


K % 
44%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days. 53-54% 
(max) Smonths 5}-5 
ae 4months 5}-5 
Discount houses .. ig 6 months 54-53 
Money Day-to-day... 3-4} Fine trade bills: 
Short NR sae 3-4 3Smonths 6-6 
Treas. 2months 54 4months 6-6 
3months 5} 6months 6-7 


* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ million) 


| April 20 | April 11 | April 18 
| 1955 1956 | 1956 
ee eer oe | 
Issue Department® : 
| 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,724-0 | 1,850-1 | 1,842-1 
Notes in banking dept.... 26-4 25-3 | 33-3 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,746-3 {| 1,871-2 | 1,871-2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 | 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
Banking Department : | 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 18-0 15-9 22-9 
Treasury special account. . 4-6 3-2 3:1 
We. 5 «ts es kensk ceeds 276-7 231-3 213-9 
CU ta ceseaneccusthaee 64-7 72-5 77-8 
MEE dian a's 60s csdscbenck 364-0 322-9 317-7 
Securities : : 
Govermment ....scccccces 303-5 272-2 251-6 
Discounts and advances 35-8 25-8 33-4 
CG. a Cubukee Wd inghae 13-8 15-3 15-2 
WO das  dicnceeneinbcae 353-1 313-3 300-2 
Banking department reserve 28-8 27-2 |} 35:3 
o/ o °o 
/0 /0 ° 
et ee 7-9 8-4 11-0 








* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue increased to 
on March 21, 1956. 


11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
1,875 million from {1,825 million 


TREASURY BILLS 










Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 


' 


Date of | 












Tender | Average | Aliotted 
Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 


‘ os 
15 3-09 3 
1956 : 

Jan. 13 240-0 379-7 | 81 4-90 50 
. 20 240-0 387-3 | 81 4-02 45 
" 2 250-0 390-1 | 81 4-97 51 

Feb, 3 250-0 395-4 | 82 6-14 44 
a 260-0 389-6 | 82 8-71 52 
" 1 250-0 368-7 1105 5-88 49 
" 4 220-0 404-4 1104 4-31 % 

Mar. 2 240-0 399-1 | 104 0-86 38 
a 240-0 404-7 | 104 2-23 37 
- 240-0 381-7 | 104 3-89 46 
" 93 270-0 398-6 | 102 2-16 68 
” 29 280-0 410-1 | 103 3-66 54 

April 6 280-0 408-3 1103 5-55 58 
Se 240-0 381-3 | 102 5-97 60 





13th tenders. for 91 day bilis at {98 14s. 5d. 
per cent, higher tenders being allotted in fui. 
The offering yesterday was for £230 million. 


mana 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 





April 18 


April 12 












April 13 













Market Rates : Spot 


April 14 | 











April 16 | April 17 











United States $...| 2-78-2-82 2- 8032-2- 2-81-2-815 
Canadian $ ...... owe -80 4-2-8004 2-804-2-804% 2. 30% “2: 80% 2. 804- 2: sor | la: 804 -2: 80 f, 2-80 &-2- 804% 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9854-9858 9854 9853 985-985} 985-9854 | 9854-985} | 9854- 985$ 
Sees Oks. cc cices 112-15 4 -12-334912-26}-12- 26} 12-26}-12-263/12-26}-12- 264|12- 26}-12- 26$|12-263-12-27 |12-27}-12- 275 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-674- 139-65- |139-67}- 1139. *65- 1139-67}— |139-70- 
141-05 139-723 139-70 139-724] 139-70} 139- i) 139-75 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [l10-64}-10-65 |10-64%-10-65 |10-64$-10-643/10-64}--10- 64 120° 64§-10- 645/10 -653-10-658 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-67 4-11-84 B[11-734-11- 732 11-734-11- 73g 11-73g-11+ 73} 11-73§-11- 73g) 11-74-11-743 11-745-11-743 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-20-80-35 | 80 - 25-80-45 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-17625 1756-1756} | 17544-1755} | 17544-1755} | 1754-1754) | 1752-1753 17544-17554 
| Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14-59§ [14-54§-14- 547 14-54§-14-545)14-548-14-54714-54§-14- 544| 14-55-14- 553/14- 55}-14- 554 
De ia My... 04s 19-19}-19-48} [19-374-19-37} 19-37}-19-37$/19-37}-19-37}/19-37§-19- 37§/19-37§-19- 38$)19-384-19- 384 
Noi wegian Kr. . 19-85-20-15 } 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01}/ 20-01-20-01}} 20-01-20-0]}/ 20-01-20-014 
One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $.. cccescesevcesess i-jc. pm #-fc. pm #-fc. pm #-fc. pm j-fc. pm t-fc. pm 
Cem So cc cctbescescicceseees j-ic. pm i-jc. pm j-ic. pm j-ic. pm | #-%c. pm -&c. pm 
| French Fr, .....eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 pm-—par 2 pm-—par ; pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm- par 
| Swiss Pita cescseasoudecececsseakes 3-2ic. pm 3-2}c. pm 3-2}¢. pm 3-24c. pm 3-2hc. 3-2}c. pm 
| Belgian Fr. ....0.ccccccccecccsees 2-4 pm t-i pm ii pm | Cd pm t-i pm —+ pm 
SEEIIM « csp nvisdescdsnsenten 2t-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-lfc. pm | 2-ljc. pm | 2-lic. pm | 2-lic. pm 
W. Ger. D-ME. .. .cccccccccccccdes 1j-Ipf. pm | 1§-Ipf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm | 1}-lipf. pm | 2-lipf. pm 
See BE. noe cucadepuessacadan 3-1 pm | 2 pm-par 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 
ETE: occ c'ctconcsentaesues 43 pm | 4% pm 4-3 pm 4-30 pm 4-36 pm 3% pm 
i Serer Terre yee §-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-25 pm | 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 
Norwegian Kr......ccceeseseeeces 26 pm-par 36 pm-par 36 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm—par 26 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).........-. 2439/1} 249/2 | ie 249/13 249/1 249/03} 
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What ARE, the Business Prospects ? 
readily 
The answer is available from 
| The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 
| where specially trained officers “If you want to save regularly, there's only 
obtain Trade Information from . points one way that keegijen ib wt: If die diet 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND : 
Bai a ld see the man from the Prudential. 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
| ae eee You'll find the local office in the telephone book" 
| Enquiries welcomed 
| Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
: Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. Ask, the Man from the 
MORE THAN 700 OTHER OFFICES 
| | PRUDENTIAL 
Founded: 1866 








UNITED COMMERCIAL 









HALIFAX 


































| 

| 

| 

BANK LIMITED 

| Uncorporated in India. Liability of Members is Limited.) I Bs 

Head Office BUILDING | 

| 2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, We 

| CALCUTTA SOCIETY 

| London Office: H : 

15, THROGMORTON ere LONDON, E.C.2. ASSETS £264,000,000 : 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. LIQUID FUNDS £40,000.000 | B= 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
|  PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 9,500,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial! Bank is well 
|| equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


RESERVES £11,800,000 










HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 






LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 










Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 
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This 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


informative publication — issued monthly — contains 


A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI! 


Over 670 branches and agencies throughout South, East and Central Africa 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & GO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners: 


R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oerlemans, 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM. INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


04, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ‘eae ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1955 Pak Rs. 468,700,000 


With a network of 64 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East amd West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 

FOREIGN BRANCH: 


BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA), COLOMBO (CEYLON) AND 
MOMBASA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 
GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are ‘nvited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 660 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 





BANK UF MONTREAL 


Head Office MONTREAL 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST. E.C.2 


West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 





LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


aaa 
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Trade in Spain 


If you are interested in Spain, 
whether as Importer or Exporter, 
you will find much helpful 


information at the Banco de 


Santander. The London Repre- 


sentative welcomes enquiries 


BANCO DE SANTANDER 


HEAD OFRBRICE: SANTANDER, SPAIN 
Foreign Department: MADRID BRANCH 
London Representative: Mr. C. GREGORY, 

38 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Tel: MANsion House 6070 


c 


to the ground 
...in Australia 


Through its branches established in every important 
commercial and industrial centre throughout 
Australia, The English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank is in close and constant touch with the latest 
developments and trade trends in this rich and 
rapidly growing market. 

If you are interested in Australia either as a field for 
financial investment or business expansion, you are 
invited to utilise fully the up-to-date Information 
and Intelligence Service provided by the Bank. 
These facilities are part and parcel of the comprehen- 
sive universal Banking Service we have continued 
to provide for over 100 years. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK LTD 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
(J. A. Clezy, General Manager ) 


West End Branch: 8-12 Brook Street, W1 
Chief Office in Australia: Collins Street, Melbourne 
and 465 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 
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| ometads to Home-Service Insurance 





HOMESERVICE INSURANCE 
as 


Issued by The Jndustrial Life Offices 








YOUR SAVIN SAVINGS 


per annum from 
Interest date of investment. 
(Income Tax paid 
Oo 


by the Society) 


TEMPERANCE 


The —_r nase ty PERMANENT 
~C- BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone: Regent 7282 

Branches throughout the country 


= ina i 


Any jain a 
: wm wn We 
ole oe a Hl . y 

abou fhe 
AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 
Bank of Adelaide. This service, 
together with every kind of 
banking facility, is available 

at our London Office and all 
offices throughout Australia. 


Che Bank of Nelabe 


Incorporated in Austr alia in 1865 with limite d lability 





WH 





London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
URNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 
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The Business Man's 
Gateway to Australia 





If you are considering establishment in Australia or extending 
your trading activities to this important market you are invited 
to make your preliminary enquiries of the National Bank. 
Our Information Department can assist you with industrial 


surveys, market reports and business introductions. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


HEAD -OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
OVER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS €283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 


42!" 


is the INCREASED 
INTERIM LIFE BONUS 


on all 




















INSURANCE 
Re Uy 


ee uta 





‘WITH-PROFITS’ POLICIES 


The ‘ Royal’ Bonus is oufstanding 

and has been maintained for over 

a century without interruption 

and at a rate never less than 
30/-°% per annum. 


May we send you particulars of our 
“* With-Profits ” Policies ? 


1 North John St... Head __ 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL, 2 Offices LONDON, E.C.3 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 
40 LOMBARD ST., 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 




















LONDON 
OFFICE 


E.C.3 











TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN’ FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC ARLA, 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 





AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 








Central Office: PARIS 





Head Office: LYONS 





Seat RES 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... eee ..- _£8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... $25,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Managers MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aidworth M. D. Scott 
BRANCHES 


BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd, PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh North Point Muar 
INDIA Penang SIAM 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Calcutta Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) - 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOS 
Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson London 
Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo 2s. 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
Surabaja Brunei Town San Francisco 
MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken ! 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAP OR: 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shane 
Banking Corporation. 





Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 
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KE DUK ASSEN 
Chustiania Bank 0g Thedilhase 


KREDITKASSEN 






OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: 






What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 








THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
8 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. 
over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 


3B 


Information supplied by 


data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(/ncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


OPEN FIRE! 
You never know when a red-hot 
coal may shoot out on to your 
carpet; fires have such an 
unhappy knack of spitting be- 
hind one’s back. But with our 
Householders Comprehensive 
Policy, the accident will not burn 
a hole in your pocket. 





LOOK FORWARD TO IT. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 








ASSURANCE*™ 
"Very gooet feapte & deal with® 
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I TO-DAY’S TRAFFIC, a step off the pavement is too 
often a step into hospital. 

and aren’t we all?—should carry a London Assurance 
Personal Accident Policy in his knapsack. 
to worry about loss of earnings and medical expenses—and 
he doesn’t throw a financial spanner in the family works. 


That’s why every walker— 


He won’t have 


know you can start your new 
life on your own two feet. A 
regular investment in one of our 
Retirement Policies helps you 
to look forward to your retire- 
ment with equanimity and 


aplomb. 
i 


These are three policies from a 
wide selection. Should you want 
to know more about us, our ether 
policies, or insurance problems 
generally, our address is 1, King 
William Street, Dept. 6, London, 


London Office: Head Office: Old age seems a long way off— 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, until you get there. After a 
E.C.4, New Zealand. lifetime’s labours, it’s good to | E.C.4. 
Manager: A, R. Frethey. General Manager: 
Asst. Manager: A. BE. Abel. R. D. Moore. ; THE LON DON 


1720 
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A Message to 
REFUGE POLICYHOLDERS —and ofhers 


“Life Assurance is an ideal way of helping 
oneself whilst playing one’s part in assisting the 
community ... In short — combat inflation and 


make your savings through Life Assurance” 


From the Chairman's Statement presented with the 
Annual Accounts — March 1956 


REPUGE 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 






Chief Office: 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 1 


















THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 


representation, financial and currency LIMITED 


exchange problems. 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
Established: 1897 


W End B h: 123 Pall Mall, é 
on Gad Deane ston. Owl Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKY 





INDIA + PAKISTAN * CEYLON - MALAYA - BURMA 
SINGAPORE * HONGKONG + CHINA - MAvuRITIUS 
THAILAND - JAPAN Room 2706, 149 Broadway, New Yark 6, N, 


New York Representative Office : 
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~ COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA Shares that 
do not 


eat 







<q SUBSCRIPTION 
) SHARES 






INCOME 
TAX PAID 


For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time. On reaching 











£25 a paid-up share is issued and the subscription share is 

a old Jewry, London, E.C.2 kept open for further investments. 
and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 

PAID-UP SHARES > 0 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of 

£25. The Lambeth Building Society’s 0 

B O N U ‘oy shares bought at their face value are repaid 

at their face value. They are not subject INCOME 


Head Office: Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
ANNOUNCE MENT to any fluctuation ee In addition iT AX P AI D 


there are the following advantages. 





The rate of bonus on full reversionary 
bonus policies for each year of the three @ No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 


year period ending 15% November 1955 is 
@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 


6 
a 9! /; @ Security of over 100 years standing. 
° 


on the sum assured and attaching bonuses @ Prompt and easy withdrawal. 


plus ake ad a 2¢ ton al These shares give a return equivalent to £5.13.1d. per cent, and 


£5.4.4d. per cent respectively, subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 


/ ° 
a “a 
2 /; The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


on bonuses attaching prior to the present declaration 


Intermediate bonus at same rates A 
At this rate of bonus the face value of a policy L 
would increase by more than 50% in 18 years. 


THE STANDARD |BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 104 YEARS 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ‘Yours for Life re] Member of the Building Societies’ Association 
Head Office : 3,George Street, Edinburgh. _____—— 





Assets exceed £5,700,000. Reserves exceed £408,000 


Dept. WG, 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
Telephone : WATERLOO 5478 


London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4/ 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


The One Hundred and Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the National Provident Institution 
was held on April 17th at 48, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
address which was submitted by the chair- 
man, Mr L. E. D. Bevan: 

Before I refer to our business activities 
during the year I wish to comment upon the 
resignation from the Board of Mr Vincent 
Wodehouse Yorke, to which brief reference 
is made in the Annual Report. It is a matter 
of great regret to all of us, Directors and 
Staff alike, that he should feel it mecessary, 
through uncertain health, to retire. 

Mr Yorke came to us 50 years ago, and 
during this long period his services to the 
Institution and its policyholders have been 
outstanding. Some men who have succeeded 
to or have built up family businesses can 
record longer periods of service to their 
businesses—indeed I think that Mr Yorke 
himself is an example of that—but 50 years 
is a long time in the active and continuous 
directorship of any public company. His 
great ability and remarkable business sense 
have always been evident at our Board 
Meetings, and the staff of the Institution at 
Head Office and throughout the country have 
greatly appreciated his keen and personal 
interest in both their work and their welfare. 

Mr Yorke was elected Chairman of the 

Board in 1943, and it was under his guidance 
during the 10 years that followed (including 
the immediate postwar period with its many 
problems) that the Imnstitution’s business 
experienced quite a striking development. 
The District Staff was increased, and new 
business grew steadily from £670,000 (a low 
wartime figure) to more than £5 million. It 
was also with Mr Yorke’s encouragement 
that investment in ordinary shares, which 
had been quietly begun a little earlier, was 
recognised to be desirable and was expanded 
in the interests of our members. They have 
had the satisfaction already of seeing that 
policy reflected in steadily increasing rates 
of interest earned on their funds, and in the 
very attractive bonuses declared on their 
policies. We salute an old and valued friend 
whose name will be honoured by all of us for 
many years to come. 


Mr Sylvester Gates and Sir Hugh Gurney, 
the retiring Directors, have I am glad to say 
agreed to offer themselves for re-election and 
proposals will be submitted to you in general 
meeting in the usual way. 


Our new business made a big stride for- 
ward in 1954, exceeding the-1953 figure by 
more than 40 per cent, partly due to certain 
large staff pension schemes completed in 
1954, so that it is not altogether surprising 
that the 1955 figure at £6,350,000 net should 
fall short of the previous year. 


Those who entrust their life assurance to 
us have had further proof of the soundness 
of their choice in the excellent rates of 
bonus which we declared a year ago, and in 
the increased rates of Interim Bonus which 
were announced in March this year. This 
latter decision was taken after considering 
the valuation which we make each year for 
internal purposes, and, needless to say, was 
taken after satisfying ourselves on the 
strength of our financial position. 


IMPROVED INVESTMENT YIELD 
INCREASED INTERIM BONUSES 


The undernoted rates of bonus will apply 
to policies maturing by death or by survival 
on and after March 1, 1956, until further 
notice, in respect of full profit premiums 
falling due after December 31, 1954. 


Annual Kate 





Type of Policy, Fult Profits | of Interim 
Bonus 
i:ndowment Assurance matur- , eS 
ing as at age :— 
en BN TE sss dake ens 2 tire 
Sets i. aspeveba ns pig La ates (us 
Maiticinas se eahee £6.85 'e owen | 210 0 
Es We on Ci Aes seapdder yw as  O 
70 and above...... pe eeoky 5 0 0 
Whole Life Assurance....... | S-2.% 





ENDOWMENT BONUS POLICY 


The outstanding rate of bonus in the case 
of Whole Life Assurances renders even more 
attractive the special form of policy which we 
issue as the Endowment Bonus Policy. Very 
briefly, this is a Whole Life Assurance with 
bonuses payable in cash at a chosen age— 
for example, at the age of intended retire- 
ment. After that age, the policy remains 
in force as a paid-up non-profit whole life 


assurance for the full sum assured, and 
consequently no further premiums are 
payable. 


This is essentially a form of assurance 
selected by the far-sighted man who realises 
that however long his life may be there will 
remain with him a need to provide life 
assurance protection for his dependants. 
Acknowledgment of this fact is often clouded 
by the need to provide capital for his own 
later years, but with this policy he can 
satisfactorily meet both requirements, and 
the bonuses accrue at the full Whole Life 
Assurance rate. 


The further attractions of this policy will 
be apparent when I tell you that for many 
ages and terms the bonus payment made on 
reaching the Endowment age may represent 
the major part, if not the whole, of the cost 
of the policy, leaving a paid-up Whole Life 
Assurance in force at very little, if any, net 
cost. This policy has proved consistently 
popular over the years, and I confidently 
bring it to the attention of those of our 
Members and connections who are not yet 
acquainted with it. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund 
has grown by £2,125,876 in the course of 
1955, and during the latter part of the year 
particularly investment yields have been 
improving. We have increased our holdings 
of mortgages quite appreciably on. satis- 
factory terms and we have also taken the 
opportunity to increase our portfolio of 
ordinary shares. I referred at some length 
to our investment policy in my Address to 


you a year ago; the same considerations 
continue to apply. 


In general terms the change in investment 
conditions during 1955 has shown itself in 
a fall in the market value of fixed interest 
securities, and in a maintenance of the index 
figure for ordinary shares or even an increase 


in the market value of certain n 
ordinary shares in which, I am plea ) 
we have an important interest. T 

our funds has been to cause a 

in the market value of some ot! 
during the year, but in the ag > the 
total market value at the end o 5 was 
well in excess of she Balance Sh: 


The rates of interest earned o: Funds. 
as shown in the Report, are £6 18. 11d. pe 
cent gross and £5 6s. Od. per cent net, after 
deduction of Income Tax. Notw tstinding 
the fact that these rates are calci 
written down value of our ass y are 
outstanding—even among other | Offices 
which also adopt, as we believe 
and enterprising investment po! 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 


The highef interest rates now 
associated with the restriction 
inspired as a matter of Gover: 
as a curb on inflation—a world 
which we in Great Britain are bu: 
an uncomfortably large share. |: 
brimfull employment lead to 
higher wages which in turn le 
prices for manufactured goods a: 
This has an adverse effect on 
since our prices become less com; 
foreign markets, making it mor 
maintain our Balance of Payment 

This Balance can no longer be supporte 
by overseas investments readily 
whilst the few were defending 
proper reserves can only be regained | 
work, new methods and a detern yn to 
increase private savings, thus cutting down 
the heavy drain arising through inflated 
imports. 


c J = 


sc - 


The Institution serves as one of the means 
by which the savings of the individu 
the stage of productive investment. Our 
policy of investing a substantial portion 
of the policyholder’s funds in ordinay 
shares is, we feel sure, the right one; tt 
has certainly brought its reward by way o 
increased income. 


Whilst any degree of inflation 
the results of a with-profit policy with te 
Institution should go some way, 
better bonuses, to sustain the real value ol 
the policyholder’s investment. 


In my statement last year I referred to ue 
problem of death duties and exp une 
hope that before long the Chanc: usd 
introduce some convenient means eby 4 
prudent man could make provisio! these 
-during his lifetime by means ot ) 
payments. I suggested that this . 
done by way of “ Duty Reserve Ce: tl 
under a system which I described ” Fay 
as you live,” also having in minw tut * 
special type of Life Policy in favour of “ 
Revenue could be so drawn as to uti 
for the exemption from duty that ) 14 * 
mind. 


It was therefore with some saisiict” 
that I heard that the Minister of fF 
South Africa had granted a valu 
cession in the exemption from Es: 
of sums assured and bonuses th 
to £5,000 in any estate. This seems 0 
first step in the right direction of "iS" ° 


reach 
PCdual 
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conveniently possible for a testator to defend 


his family and perhaps also his business 
'.1 employees from the depredations of the 
Seve se at a moment of melancholy and 
bereavement. 

If we could only replace the so-called 
Squeeze with a Savings Surge how many 


other problems would fall into their place! 
Rut before this can be expected on any but 
patriotic grounds a man must see his way 

to passing on reasonably intact the 
ts of his labours to those for whom he is 
labouring, surely a reasonable enough 
; }. In these circumstances, moreover, 
iid not be long before we were found to 
be exercising restraint in spending and thus 
withdrawing from competitive buying at 
nflationary prices. But first of all there is 
the paramount duty of those responsible for 
the expenditure of the tax-payers’ money to 
give a positive and significant lead. 


The recent announcement by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of some restriction 
upon capital expenditure in the fields of 
Government and nationalised industry is a 
step in the right direction, but we must hope 
that this lead will be followed by wise and 
courageous action in other directions. 
Failing such action it is difficult to see how 





sustained, to say nothing of the further 
benefits credited as being within our grasp. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVISERS 


I would like to take the opportunity of 
recording the importance we attach to the 
advice we receive each week from our 
professional advisers, Mr Alan Melville of 
Messrs Druces and Attlee, our Solicitor, 
and Dr East, our Chief Medical Officer, 
supported by Dr Harman and Dr Seward. 


I would mention particularly the regular 
attendances of the doctors to guide us in our 
underwriting of proposals for life assurance. 
We have always regarded the proper selection 
of lives as important—and the experience 
and knowledge of our medical officers is most 
helpful to us. We are grateful also to our 
Surveyors, Mr Skelt and Mr Weaver, for the 
advice and guidance which they give in con- 
nection with our varied property problems, 
and to our Auditors, Mr Cash and Mr 
Mearns, for the work that they do on behalf 
of our Members. 


Throughout another year of great activity 


sur Staff have done excellent work, and it is 
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even the present standard of living can be with much pleasure that I record the Board’s 


thanks to them all, but particularly to the 
senior members who in charge of branches 
or of departments carry a special responsi- 
bility. I am glad to say that during the year 
these thanks were expressed in practical form 
by the consolidation into salary of certain 
cost of living payments, thus making them 
rank for pension purposes, and also by the 
improvement of certain benefits under the 
Staff Superannuation Fund. 
quence the Directors decided to make a 
special payment of £50,000 into that Fund, 
as will be seen in the accounts, although 
they do not intend otherwise to change their 
practice of making triennial, rather than 
annual, payments into the Fund. 
confident that policyholders will approve of 
these steps taken in recognition of excellent 
service rendered and in an endeavour, to 
some extent at least, to ensure that our Staff 
do not fail to reach a standard of living 
which they have surely earned. We are most 
fortunate in the proprietary interest which 
the Staff take in the conduct of all our affairs 
which makes our work together an agreeable 
partnership in which I consider it to be a 
special privilege to serve. 


As a conse- 


I am 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 
May 14th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following is an abridgment of the 
review by the Chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, CMG, which has been circulated 
to Stockholders with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955: 

The Group profit before taxation is 
£2,316,817 (1954, £1,636,901), and after 
allowing for the interests of minority share- 
holders, the proportion of this profit attribu- 
table to Thomas Tilling Limited is 
£1,520,859 (1954, £1,013,994). After allow- 
ing for taxation, the profit attributable to 
Thomas Tilling Limited is £712,702, which 
is an increase of £258,481 over 1954. 

Preference Dividends of £42,562 have 
deen paid. An Interim Dividend of 5 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock was paid on 
November 24, 1955, and your Board recom- 
mend the payment of a Final Dividend of 
> per cent, making a total of 10 per cent for 
1955 (1954, 10 per cent). It was owing to 
the present delicate economic situation in the 
country and the consequent desirability, from 
the national as well as our own point of 
view, to conserve the resources of the Group, 
that your Directors decided to recommend 
- — in the Dividend on the Ordinary 
STOCK. 


After drawing attention to the two Com- 
‘nies in which a majority interest had been 
Purchased during 1955 since the date of his 
‘ast report, namely Henry Lister & Sons, 
Limited, 74.09 per cent (manufacturers of 
flannel and blazer cloths) and Safca Aerosol 
Manufacturing Limited, 80 per cent (fillers 
os Pressurised packages and manufacturers 
of Aerosol valves), the Chairman reported 
on the individual Companies and other 
interests of the Group. (The figure shown 
aiter the name of each Company is the per- 
centage of the equity owned by Thomas 
lilling Limited): 

John H. Ashton Limited, 40 per cent 
‘mahogany and hardwood merchants) ; Bag- 
etd o Company, Limited, 56.67 per cent 
iecheninl of conveyors and elevators, 
see te chains and malleable iron cast- 
33.04 riush Steam Specialties, Limited, 
in per cent (manufacturers and distribu- 

of valves, gauges, etc.); The Brush 


engines) ; 


Group Limited, 24.26 per cent (manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and diesel 
Cornhill Insurance Company 
Limited, 52.85 per cent; Daimler Hire 
Limited, 100 per cent ; Mark Dawson & Son, 
Limited, 100 per cent. (worsted spinners) ; 
Heinemann Holdings Limited, 31.54 per cent 
(book printers and publishers); Timothy 
Hird & Sons, Limited, 40 per cent (worsted 
combers and spinners) ; Hobourn Aero Com- 
ponents, Limited, 60.185 per cent (manufac- 
turers of light engineering components, tex- 
tile machinery, electrical convection heaters) ; 
E. R. Holloway, Limited, 40 per cent (comb 
manufacturers, plastic goods, etc.) ; James A. 
Jobling & Company, Limited, 60 per cent 
(manufacturers of “ Pyrex ” brand glassware) ; 
Lime-Sand Mortar Limited, 80.34 per cent 
(ready-mixed mortar and ready-mixed con- 
crete manufacturers, sand and gravel pro- 
ducers) ; Mutual Finance Limited, 85.05 per 
cent (hire purchase finance, brokerage and 
banking) ; Newey & Eyre, Limited, 70.50 per 
cent (industrial electrical engineering sup- 
plies); Spray & Burgass, Limited, 60 per 
cent (dyers and finishers); Stevensons 
(Dyers) Limited, 25 per cent (hosiery dyers 
and finishers); Stratstone Limited, 100 per 
cent (distributors of Daimler and Lanchester 
cars) ; F. Troy & Company, Limited, 100 per 
cent (building and painting contractors) ; 
Walton Hosiery Company, Limited, 66.67 per 
cent (manufacturers of fully fashioned nylon 
stockings) ; Western Motor Holdings Limited, 
30 per cent (motor car distributors). 


Having mentioned the Company’s interests 
in Real Estate, the Chairman then continued: 
When, only some seven years ago, your Board 
had the conception of Tillings becoming an 
Industrial Holding Company, primary em- 
phasis was laid on the vital importance of 
management of the Companies in which an 
interest was to be taken. We saw clearly 
that, if we were given the opportunity to 
participate in undertakings, directed by men 
whose thinking was lively, energetic and far- 
sighted, and if we could imbue them with a 
family atmosphere, we should be going some 


way towards achieving our ambition to make 


the new Tillings a constructive participant in 
industry. So far we have succeeded in our 
pursuits, and our Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies are fascinating and stimulating in 
their variety and wide in their scope for 


growth and development. Our experience 
has been entirely happy, and we can say that 
the idea is now out of the experimental stage 
—it is proven. 


Once again we wish to welcome new 


friends who have joined us since my last 
report and we promise them our support and 
encouragement. 
their expansion, some of our Companies have 
called upon us for financial assistance, and 
this has been provided, either in the form of 
cash advance where the need is not likely to 
be permanent, or by way of an increase in 
Our participation in their share capital, This 
must inevitably continue. 
measure of the progress of our underlying 
interests. 


In the normal course of 


Indeed it is a 


In May of last year 2,200,000 Thomas 


Tilling Limited 54 per cent Preference Shares 
of £1 each were offered to Stockholders at 
par and your Board was gratified at the ready 
response at a time which was not particularly 
propitious. The issue was in fact an out- 
standing success and reflected the confidence 
felt in your Company’s status and prospects. 
The proceeds of this operation provided us 
with sufficient funds to meet our immediate 
needs, but your Board remains prepared to 
consider the accession of suitable additional 
Companies to the Group. 


This is the Tilling story for the year 1955. 


But it is the future which we have to face, 
and in this respect obviously I should be 
wrong if I did not tender a word of warning. 
The prospects in the great majority of our 
Companies appear distinctly encouraging, but 
these appearances may in the short term be 
upset by the battle against inflation, the 
consequences and extent of which cannot now 
be exactly gauged, 
battle must be won if our country is to con- 
tinue to prosper, and in Tillings we pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power to assist the 
victory, of which we are confident. We 
cannot tell who will be hit in the process, but 
it would be unrealistic not to anticipate some 
wounds. 
Group, but strange and unexpected things 
can happen, and it is as well to be on guard. 


We all know that this 


We do not foresee them in our 


All I would say now is that our interests 


are well spread, that our finances are sound, 
and that, above all, we have first-class men 
at work for us. These are the elements most 
needed in testing times and they afford an 
assurance that, come what may, the Tilling 
Group will continue well and truly to serve 
its Stockholders as well as the community. 
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SWAN, HUNTER, & WIGHAM 
RICHARDSON, LIMITED 


FULL ORDER BOOK , 
MR J. W. ELLIOTT ON THE YEAR’S EFFICIENT OPERATIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of Swan, 
Hunter, & Wigham Richardson, Limited, 
will be held on May 8th at the Royal Station 
Hotel, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


The following are extracts from the 
remarks of Mr J. W. Elliott, CBE, which 
have been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


I am glad to present accounts for the year 
1955 showing another year of satisfactory 
trading. The profit, including income from 
investments of £54,397, and after providing 
the sum of £315,434 for depreciation of 
fixed assets, amounts to £2,694,839, which 
compares with the corresponding figure of 
£2,725,581 for the previous year. Taxation 
accounts for £1,097,139 and the net profit 
of the group is £1,380,100. Your directors 
recommend that final dividends be declared 
of 3 per cent, less income tax, on the 
preference stock and of 11 per cent, less 
income tax, on the Ordinary stock, making 
a total distribution for the year of 6 per cent 
on the Preference stock and of 14 per cent 
on the Ordinary stock. In the case of the 
Ordinary stock this represents an increase of 
2 per cent on the total distribution for 1954. 


Current assets of the Group at December 
31, 1955, amount to £16,305,273 and current 
liabilities to £5,526,034, giving a net current 
assets figure of £10,779,239. 


INCREASED TONNAGE LAUNCHED 


The aggregate tonnage of ships launched 
from the company’s yards on Tyne and 
Clyde in 1955 was 124,828 tons, an increase 
of 33,151 tons over the output in 1954. The 
ships launched show the variety of work 
undertaken in the company’s yards and 
include a passenger liner, Bergensfjord, of 
17,000 gross tons, an ore carrier of 21,000 
gross tons (31,000 tons dw), a troop ship of 
20,800 gross tons, a refrigerated cargo ship 
of 11,151 gross tons, as well as oil tankers 
and dry cargo ships. 


The company’s three engine works have 
been employed to full capacity during the 
year. The total machinery output from 
these works was 143,500 IHP and in addi- 
tion to main machinery contracts a large 
number of oil-burning installations have been 
supplied, as well as Bauer Wach low pressure 
turbines, sundry boilers, and Vulcan 
couplings. 


The company’s repairing departments have 
been fully employed during 1955: 315 ships 
aggregating 2,417,604 gross tons were docked 
and repaired, and in addition repairs were 
carried out afloat to 345 ships of 2,330,007 
gross tons, making a total of 4,747,611 gross 
tons dealt with in our repairing establish- 
ments. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


At the present time the company’s yards 
have enough work under construction and on 
order to provide full employment for the 
next three years and some of our contracts 
will extend to 1960. A full order book like 
this brings in its train difficulties, and one 
difficulty at the present time is again the 
question of steel deliveries, which we had 
hoped had been left behind us. Production 
at the moment is being hindered by lack of 
steel, and while the steel industry is doing 
all it can to help its shipbuilding customers, 


there will, I am Afraid, be a period when we 
cannot rely on getting sufficient steel to meet 
our additional requirements. 


The long-term reconstruction and re- 
equipment of the company’s works is 
making steady progress. 


At Wallsend Shipyard a commencement 
has now been made with the large prefab- 
rication shed I have previously referred to. 
This we hope will be completed in about 12 
months’ time. A commencement has been 
made with laying-out a second new berth 
with the necessary crane tracks and heavy 
cranes and this berth, we hope, will also 
be completed next year. Various other 
ancillary work is also in hand at Wallsend 
Shipyard, or preparations are being made to 
carry it out. 


At the Neptune works the scheme of 
reorganisation referred to a year ago is now 
in hand. This scheme will completely 
remodel the Neptune Shipyard. It provides 
for widening an existing berth and the con- 
struction of two new berths. When com- 
pleted these berths will be fitted with 10- 
and 40-ton cranes and will be served by new 
platers’ sub-assembly and assembly shops 
capable of handling units up to 40 tons. 
The new deep water quay at the Neptune 
Works, to which I referred last year, about 
1,000 ft long, and provided with travelling 
cranes, will be able te handle four ships at 
once. New blacksmiths’, plumbers’ and 
other shops will enable outfitting to. go ahead 
with the utmost rapidity. 


The new large dry dock at the Wallsend 
Repairing Department is proceeding satis- 
factorily, although, due to _ difficulties 
encountered in construction, which have now 
been overcome, it is now expected that the 
dock will not be completed until the end 
of this year or early 1957. This dock, which 
will be capable of accommodating tankers 
up to 45,000 tons deadweight, is now urgently 
needed. During the past year it was decided 
to proceed with the construction of a new 
platers’ shed at the dry docks department. 


I referred last year to the commencement 
by Barclay, Curle & Company, Limited of 
work on their modernisation scheme at 
Clydeholm Shipyard. A building 520 ft 
long by 63 ft wide, containing shops for 
blacksmiths, engineers, and electricians, pump 
house, workmen’s canteen, lavatories, and 
locker room, is now approaching completion. 
Certain sections of this building have been 
in operation for some months with good 
results. Erection of a boilerhouse is well in 
hand and foundations for a new joiners’ shop 
are largely completed. Close consideration 
is now being given to the next stage of the 
reconstruction plans dealing with prefabrica- 
tion shops, berths, etc., and this work will be 
put in hand as soon as possible. 


During the year 1955, additions to the 
fixed assets of the group amounted to 
£1,147,145. 


FURTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


It is estimated that the completion of the 
work so far authorised at our Tyne works 
will entail a total further expenditure of 
about £3 million. The present stage of re- 
construction at our Wallsend Yard will be 
completed about 1959, after which a still 
further stage will be undertaken. At the 
Neptune Works, the complete scheme of re- 
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construction will be completed in «| 


Out , 

years’ time. -—— 
The financing of the various projec, 
throughout the group will make heayy in. 
roads into our liquid resources for some ; = 
to come, but it is expected that, so far as cq, 
be foreseen, we shall be able to meet the 


entire cost out of our own funds 


JAS. WILLIAMSON & 
SON, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 





LORD PEEL’S STATEMEN] 


The twenty-fifth annual genera! meeting 
of Jas. Williamson & Son, Limited, was held 
on April 18th at The Royal King’s Arms 
Hotel, Lancaster, Mr F. E, Winmi!! ; residing 
in the absence of the chairman abroad 


The secretary (Mr L. Beswick) read the 
notice convenirig the meeting and the report 
of the auditors was read by Mr R. W 
Gorman, FCA, of Messrs Viney, Price and 
Goodyear. 

The following is the statement: the 
Chairman, the Right Honourable The Far 
Peel, circulated with the report and accounts 

It is with pleasure that I refer you to the 
Report of the Directors for the vear 1955 


You will see that the Net Profit before tax:- 
tion amounts to £1,002,885, an increase of 


approximately 10 per cent over the previous 
year. 


After providing for taxation and making 
what we believe to be necessary and prudent 
appropriations, we are able to recommend 
to you a final dividend of 8} per cent. If 
this meets with your approval, the total dis- 
tribution for the year will be 12! per cem 
on the Capital as increased by the issue of 
£665,424 “A” Shares sanctioned at your last 
Meeting, and represents a smal! increase on 


the distribution of 15 per cent for 1954 on 
the smaller Capital. 


We are by no means at the end of the 
heavy programme of Capital Expenditure to 
which I referred last year, but we believe 
that we are spending wisely and that we are 
already beginning to reap benefit from the 
“ploughing back” of past years. We were 
able to increase our Sales during 1955 both 
in the Home and Export Markets. his t- 
sult was only accomplished by the unremit 
ting efforts of all concerned, which | 1m sure 
you will wish me to acknowledge with 
gratitude. 

I take this opportunity to say that I am 
not amongst those who think it proper 10 
apologise for making a profit. We have 1 
old and well-established business, sound 10 
its foundations, suitably provided with 
Capital, served by experienced officials ané 
loyal workpeople. Quite clearly such 4 bus 
ness should earn good profits when working 
nearly to capacity, otherwise it could not lve 
in times of adversity. 


ACQUISITION OF LEATHER CLO 't! 
COMPANY 


During the year we acquired the © 
the capital of The Leather Cloth Company; 
Limited. That Company has for very 20! 
years enjoyed an excellent reputation bo! 
for the quality of its goods (which are !2rg°" 
complementary to our range of manu itut 
and for its high standard of commer ::! (o® 
duct. For some time past, how-.*! 
financial resources have been insuff 
present day requirements. We be 
the joining of our forces will, in d 
make for economy and increased 
The investment is in our op! 
covered by assets, but for the time 
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-and that the item of £102,652 
inder the heading of Capital 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
keeping figure. 
t completing an extensive tour of 
ur most important overseas markets. 
reat importance to these personal 
with our various agents and our 
tomers. My journey has been of 
- interest and I trust will prove of 
-o our business, 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION’S REPORT 


It will 


report by 


hefor 
OCLOL 


Trade 


be within your knowledge that a 
the Monopolies Commission is now 
the Board of Trade dealing with the 
Practices of the Linoleum Manufac- 


turers’ Association. These practices have 
been patiently evolved over a period of years 
and are the result of life-long practical ex- 
perience in this Industry. Their effect is, 





by competition, to impose on members the 
necessity of maintaining a high standard of 
production, quality, design and service. No 
attempt is made to fix prices-to the public 
but by some measure of price stabilisation 
wholesalers and retailers are encouraged to 
carry adequate stocks and so to give a better 
service to the public. The interests of the 
Distributing Trade and of the public are 
vital to the continued existence of the Lino- 
leum Industry. 


A Bill to regulate procedure in relation to 
alleged restrictive practices has been pub- 
lished and will no doubt undergo much 
revision before it reaches the Statute Book. 
Quite clearly an enormous expenditure of 
public and private time and money is envis- 
aged. I ‘find, however, one grain of comfort 
in the fact that an attempt has at least been 
made to reduce terms of precision, slogans 
and catchwords which have all too often 
taken the place of clear thinking. 
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You will wish me to say something about 
the prospects for the year now current. This 
is a more than usually difficult prediction. 
Costs of raw materials, wages and all other 
expenses continue to rise alarmingly as also 
does Governmental expenditure and conse- 
quent taxation. It is obvious that failure to 
check these increases will endanger the cur- 
rency and signs are beginning to appear that 
this inexorable law is being more widely 
recognised albeit grudgingly and with reluct- 
ance. In the meantime we are meeting these 
increasing difficulties by vigorous selling and 
by improving technical efficiency to the best 
of our ability, 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring directors, Mr G. G. Parkinson, Mr 
L. Beswick and Mr I. D. Taverner, were re- 
elected and the remuneration of the auditors, 
—— Viney, Price and Goodyear, was 

ed. 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BONUS DECLARATION 
CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


The 
Annua 


Medical 


one hundred and_ thirty-second 
| General Meeting of the Clerical, 
and General Life Assurance 


Society was held yesterday at the Society’s 


hief 
Lilies 
con, 


In 





office, 15 St. James’s Square, Lon- 


S.W.1. 


moving the adoption of the report and 
® accounts, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis H. 


hrys, GCMG, GCVO, KBE, CIE, the 


iairman of the board, said: 


The 
£4214 
the g 
and 

Orta] 


were 


e we start our business I have to 
vith the deepest regret, to the loss 
he Society has suffered by the death 
eptember of The Right Honourable 
urthope PC, MC, who gave valuable 

1 Director since the war and was 
seloved by us all. 


NEW BUSINESS 


net new Sums Assured under 
| and Group Life Assurances 
total of £9,820,821, an increase of 
r cent over the 1954 figure of 
: 1955 we introduced our new form 
m Contract, which was well received. 
contracts effected in 1955 are de- 
vithout any allowance for future 
increments, to provide Deferred 
of about £374,000 per annum. In 
we transacted a considerable amount 
m scheme business under the old 
ments. 


these excellent new business figures 


re grateful to all our agency connections. 
uld like to express our thanks, in par- 


‘or the constant help which we receive 
our good friends The Employers’ 
Assurance Corporation. 


CLAIMS 


Claims by death, amounting to about 
‘00, were particularly light, in spite of 
rowth in the total sums at risk, 
' favourable in character. Our 
‘ty experience, therefore, again made 


: ney contribution to the divisible 


profit 
The 


quire 


claims by maturity, at £562,000, re- 
NO special comment. 


Expenses.—Once again, the expenses of 
our Life business: show a small reduction 
proportionately to the premium income. 


PROGRESS OF FUNDS 


The Life Assurance and Annuity Funds 
increased by £2,184,700 to £25,796,098. The 
Capital Redemption and Annuity Certain 
Funds decreased by £118,037 to £2,341,930. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our recent investment policy, which has 
involved considerable purchases of carefully 
selected equities, has produced a very satis- 
factory yield. The Stock Exchange securities 
which appear in our Balance Sheet “ below 
middle market prices” on December 3lst 
last are conservatively valued and a sub- 


stantial margin remains as a_ protection 
against any future depreciation that may 
occur. 


The gross yield on the Life Assurance 
Fund, at £5 13s. 1ld. per cent is the highest 
in the Society’s history, while the net yield 
has increased by 4s. 3d. per cent to £4 5s. 6d. 
per cent. 

Before I close I must make a brief refer- 
ence to the Budget proposals dealing with 


pension arrangements for self-employed 
persons and changes in the taxation of 
annuities. We welcome the proposals, which 


will go far to eliminate some anomalies which 
have long been apparent, and we shall not 
be backward in giving effect to them when 
the necessary legislation has been enacted. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BONUS MEETING 


Presiding at the bonus meeting the chair- 
man said: 


The objects of this meeting, according to 
Article 74 of the Society’s Laws and Regula- 
tions, are first, to declare the result of an 
investigation of the Society’s affairs as at 
December 31, 1955, and secondly, to produce 
the accounts and calculations upon which 
the result is based. 


We find that, after making reserves which 
conform to the full with the standards of 


stringency which are traditional in this 
Society, we have a surplus of £2,433,000. 
This is not quite the total profit of the 
quinquennium as £179,000 has already been 
paid during the last five years as intermediate 
bonuses to the participating Policyholders 
and Proprietors. 


The full profit. available (including 
£233,000 brought forward from the previous 
quinquennium) is, therefore, £2,612,000, 
which is the largest in the Society’s long 
history. Of this sum, we propose to distri- 
bute £2,390,000 and to carry forward 
£222,000 into the new quinquennium. 


NEW BONUS SCALES 


As explained in the Report, with a very 
few exceptions With Profit policies effected, 
and policies converted to With Profits, on 
or after January 1, 1946, are included in 
what we term the “ New Series.” For Full 
Profit policies in this Series, the bonus now 
added, in respect of each annual premium 
ranking for profit in the quinquennium, is 
at the rate of 50s. per cent of the Sum 
Assured, compared with the rate of 35s. per 
cent declared five years ago in respect of the 
quinquennium 1946-50. 


It is less easy to give a short description 
of the bonus rates for the Old Series policies. 
For this series, the bonus is first calculated 
as a cash sum dependent upon the amount 
of the premiums paid in the quinquennium, 
and also on the total period during which 
the policy has been upon a_ profit-sharing 
basis. This cash sum is then converted into 
a Reversionary Bonus by a factor which 
depends upon the age of the Life Assured 
and the class of policy. 

In general, the Reversionary Bonuses for 
Full Profit policies in the Old Series exceed 
those declared in 1951 by rather more than 
three-sevenths, but there are a few exceptions 
in the case of policies of short duration. The 
increase for policies under the Prime Cost 
System is generally much greater than three- 
sevenths. 


The only other comment which I need 
make on the new bonus scales is that, at least 
for the present, the Intermediate Bonuses 
payable in respect of claims in the new 
quinquennium will be at the same annual 
rates as the Reversionary Bonuses now de- 
clared. We must, however, reserve the right 
to vary the rates if conditions make it 
necessary. 


ANNUITIES 


In considering the values which our 
actuaries have placed on the liabilities, I 
must first refer to the Annuities. The vitality 
of annuitants has always been noteworthy, 
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and has steadily improved over a long period 
of years. New tables, based on recent 
mortality statistics for annuitants, were pub- 
lished a year or two ago by the Institute and 
the Faculty of Actuaries, and we have 
thought it right to adopt these new tables in 
our valuation. The change has increased our 
reserves by rather more than £200,000. For 
those contracts which are valued “ prospec- 
tively,” the rate of interest assumed has been 
retained at 2} per cent. 


LIFE ASSURANCES 


Turning to the Life Assurances, the 
Society has, for over 65 years, employed the 
Net Premium method with interest at the 
rate of 2$ per cent. During much of this 
period, the majority of British Offices 
regarded the less stringent 3 per cent 
basis as adequate for security and bonus 
maintenance. 

Our own valuation has been further 
strengthened, in recent years, by an addi- 
tional reserve which, in 1951, was raised 
to £1 million. We have now increased this 
Special Reserve to £14 million, with the 
result that, as in 1951, our total actuarial 
reserves for Life policies exceed those which 
would be required by a Net Premium Valua- 
tion with interest at 1} per cent. 

The Society has long been noted for the 
outstanding strength of its reserves and, in 
the combined valuations of the assets and 
liabilities, our tradition in this respect is 
being fully maintained. This fact, in itself, 
provides solid ground for confidence in the 
future profit-earning powers of the Society, 
resting as they do upon the continued appli- 
cation of those principles and methods which 
have served our Policy-holders well for more 
than 130 years. 








INVESTMENTS 

The Assets show an increase of £10,422,662. The valuation 
| of the investments taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 
market prices showed a comfortable margin compared with 
the values shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into 
account the Investments Reserve Funds. 


| LIFE BRANCHES 

In the two Life Branches the total sums assured on new 
policies issued amounted to £60,141,962 compared with 
£52,496,202 for 1954 and the total sums assured and bonuses in 
force (including the Capital Redemption Fund) amounted 
to over £544 millions (an increase for the year of over 


£30 millions). 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3lst December, 1955 


TOTAL ASSETS £230,219,398 





CHIEF OFFICES : HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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THE STEETLEY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on 29th March, 
1956. 


The accounts for the years to 31st December, showed : 















1954 1955 

Trading Surplus £ £ 

(after depreciation, etc.) 894.062 1,187,593 
Taxation 498 639 586,287 
Profit ba ae 395,423 601,306 
Issued Share Capital 2,239,083 3,164,874 
Dividends ... a8 141,979 159,079 
Undistributed Profits 253,444 442,227 


The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made 
by Mr N.’M. Peech, Chairman : 

The progress of the group was in line with recent years and the 
important Canadian development began to bear fruit. Projects in 
hand, for which finance was obtained during the year, include a major 
extension to the sea-water magnesia plant, a new dolomite works and 
new refractory brick unit. These projects which are assured of future 
support by customers, will not be in operation until late in 1957. 
Meantime current demand for the group’s products remains good. 
Since the close of the financial year, the company has made an offer to 
acquire the minority interests in the common stock of Steetley of 

Canada Limited. 











are 


Chairman: G. KITCHEN, T.D., M.A. 


GROSS INCOME £47,893,714 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


In this Branch the premium income was £7,890,784. 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH—A reversionary bonus of £2 Os. 0d. 
per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled 
to participate in full profits. 














INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—A sum of £2,123,033 has been 
allocated to provide bonuses and other benefits to 
policyholders in the Industrial Branch making a total 
allocation up to date of £26,388,238. 
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SOCIETY 


THE HONOURABLE W. B. L. 


.e hundred and nineteenth annual 
| meeting of the Legal & General 
srance Society Limited will be held on 
lay 9th at Aldwych House, Aldwych, Lon- 
fon. W.{ Ee 

rhe following is an extract from the state- 
sept by the Chairman, the Honourable 

B. L. Barrington, which has been circu- 
th the report and accounts: 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND 


You will remember we had the satisfac- 
n e year 1954 of exceeding, for the 
time in our history, the total of £100 
on new sums assured. Now in 1955 we 
tablished a further record, the new 

ss amounting to £115,020,108 net. 


I am pleased to be able to report that there 

s been an increase im every major section 

: life business, both at home and abroad, 

end that our net premium income has 
increased from £30,597,751 to £34,764,659. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


I am pleased to report steady progress in 
a!] spheres of our overseas activities, both for 
fe and general business. Particularly note- 
worthy is the completion for the first time 
fy our life organisation in Southern Africa 
f more than £20 million net new sums 
assured. Our arrangements to write life 
; Mbusiness in Australia have now been com- 
a leted and our offices there are commencing 





mato operate. We wish every success to the 
nture. 
MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 
The usual investigation of our mortality 


scxperience in respect of both life assurance 
and annuities has been made and I am once 


again able to report that the results of 
such investigation are favourable in both 
sections of our business. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 

fe assurance and annuity fund, excluding 

pie amount invested in purchased reversions, 

was 14 16s. 4d. per cent, as compared with 

44 14s. per cent in the previous year. The 

corresponding net rates were £4 4s. ld. per 
cent and £4 1s. 4d. per cent respectively. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


total cost of commission and expenses 
gement expressed as a ratio to the 
nium income was 9.42 per cent, as 
i with 9.34 per cent in 1954, 9.41 
t in 1953, and 9.49 per cent in 1952. 
ulating these figures we do not take 
‘count the consideration monies 
‘ for immediate annuities which, in 
totalled =£1,302,828, although the 
ratio does include the expenses of 
uty business. 


ji 5°32 SE 
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FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


et premium income of the fire insur- 
‘c eccount amounted to £2,194,899, which 
csented an increase of £83,397. 


LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE 


LIMITED 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1955 


BARRINGTON’S STATEMENT 


_ After making provision for unexpired 
liabilities and after transferring £25,000 to 
exchange reserve, the underwriting surplus 
for 1955, amounting to £286,171, has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. In 
addition to the normal premium reserve 
there has been retained in the revenue 


account the previous additional reserve of 
£465,150. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


_ The net premium income of the accident 
insurance account amounted to £1,683,384, 
an increase for the year of £202,308. 


After providing for unexpired liabilities the 
underwriting surplus amounted to £92,544. 
As in the fire account, the whole of this 
amount has been transferred to the profit and 
loss account. In the revenue account we 
retain an additional reserve of £283,980 over 
and above the provision for unexpired risks 
amounting to £992,831. The latter figure 
corresponds to a figure of £811,559 for 1954, 
which was then shown separately for the item 
of 40 per cent of premium income and the 
item for risks in respect of special contracts. 
These have now been amalgamated. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


The totals of our combined fire and acci- 
dent accounts were therefore—premiums, 
£3,878,283 ; claims paid and outstanding 
£1,539,159, or 39.69 per cent of income ; 
commission, expenses of management, and 
overseas taxation, -£1,720,779, or 44.37 per 
cent. The total underwriting surplus after 
providing for unexpired liabilities was 
£378,715, or 9.77 per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The fund at the end of 1955 was £912,901, 
as compared with £730,522 at the end of 
1954. The 1953 account has been closed 
and the balance for that year of £44,617 has 
been retained in the fund. This compares 
with a final balance of £37,504 on the 1952 
account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The balance brought forward in the profit 
and loss account was {£1,037,704, of which 
£750,000 is shown as transferred to capital 
account to extinguish uncalled capital liability 
in accordance with the arrangements 
approved last year. 


The account also includes the transfers 
from the fire and accident accounts to which 
I have already referred, and there is a balance 
carried forward of £238,773. 


ASSETS 


The total assets of the Society at Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, amounted to £262,165,154, 
being an increase of £31,616,206 during the 
year. 


In concluding, I wish to thank the manage- 
ment and staff once again for their splendid 
services in the year under review—our excel- 
lent results are in large measure due to their 
fine work and intense keenness. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO 


RECORD SALES 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held on April 13th in London. 


Mr D. M. ‘Oppenheim, the Chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: Whilst exports 
from the home factories have been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level, the increase in 
the proportion of the Group net profit dealt 
with in the Accounts of British-American 
Tobacco Company Limited is primarily due 
to larger dividends having been received from 
the overseas operating subsidiaries, which is 
a reflection of the increased profits arising 
from the expanding volume of sales of the 
Group. As a result, the Board has been 
able to recommend an increased dividend 
for the year whilst continuing to strengthen 
the company’s reserves and maintain a satis- 
factory position in regard to liquid assets. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our technical and research experts have 
constantly under examination new and 
improved methods of handling leaf tobacco, 
modern- and more fully protective forms of 
packaging and, of course, improved processes 
of manufacture of cigarettes and tobaccos. 
We have decided to extend scientific and 
technical research for the benefit of the 
Group and, to this end, we are now in pro- 
cess of constructing a new Research and 
Development Centre adjoining our factory 
in Southampton. 


As was th. case last year, the date of this . 
Meeting has anticipated that of the presenta- 
tion of the Budget by a few days and, there- 
fore, in regard to what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may have in store for us all I 
can only express the hope that he will find 
it possible to give effect to some recommenda- 
tions of the final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income which was published last June. 


DOUBLE TAXATION 


One of the main difficulties lies in over- 
seas income being taxed twice, both abroad 
and in this country. The mode of relieving 
this double taxation has hitherto been to 
grant credits against the United Kingdom 
taxes in respect of equivalent taxes borne 
overseas on the same income. Double taxa- 
tion relief on these lines has been gradually 
extended in the form of bilateral treaties, or 
unilateral relief where such treaties cannot 
be negotiated. 


Since there is a continuing tendency for 
overseas tax rates on companies to rise, this 
relief is most valuable, but it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the tax credit system 
in general is but a necessary consequence of 
a basically defective taxation structure. 


The root cause of the trouble, as the 
Majority Report recognises, is the claim, 
which the United Kingdom has traditionally 
asserted, to tax a United Kingdom resident, 
whether company or individual, upon total 
income from all sources, including income 
arising abroad, despite the fact that the latter 
falls under the jurisdiction of other countries. 
Nowadays, these countries not only claim 
a prior right to assess income arising within 
their own countries, but are beginning to 
claim the sole right. 


Logically, a situation in which two con- 
flicting jurisdictions claim tax on the same 
fund of income can be resolved either by 
withdrawal of one party or by compromise ; 
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in this case, clearly it is the United Kingdom 
Government which has the weaker case. 


In my speech last year, I expressed the 
opinion that, in the year now under review, 
the Group would achieve a new record as 
far as volume of sales was concerned. This 
has, in fact, turned out to be the case, and 
for the first six months of the current 
financial year the volume of Group sales 
again shows an overall increase. Given fair 
trading opportunities and the absence of 
international upheavals, I see no reason why 
this satisfactory trend should not continue 
for the remainder of this financial year at 
least. Apart from the obvious satisfaction 
this state of affairs must give to all of us as 
stockholders, it is gratifying that our increas- 
ing prosperity carries with it a notable 
contribution to the balance of payments of 
this country, as well as benefiting consider- 
ably the economies of the countries in which 
the members of the Group operate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
BM 


STEADY PROGRESS 





The fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Bank Leumi le-Israel BM, the fifty-fourth 
of the business established in 1902, took place 
on March 29, 1956, at the Bank’s Head Office 
in Tel-Aviv. Mr E. S. Hoofien was in the 
Chair. 


In his introductory speech the Chairman 
was able to report steady progress: The 
Capital and Reserves, which had stood at 
IL4 million two years ago and at IL4} 
million last year, now stood at ILS million ; 
Deposits which in the year 1954 had gone 
up by 34 per cent had risen by 30 per 
cent in the year under review. Profits had 
been satisfactory and the final dividend 
proposed would again make 12} per 
cent for the full year. At the end of 
the year there were 61 branches; all the 
new branches were naturally small and the 
Bank generally preferred the system of a 
multiplicity of small offices in the country 
where the customer still showed so strong 
an inclination to look personally after his 
business in the bank. 


BANK’S FOREMOST TASK 


Referring to the general position and to 
the activities of the Bank of Israel, the new 
Central Bank which is now a little more 
than a year old, Mr Hooflen pointed out that 
the economy of a country like Israel, with 
its strong tendencies towards development, 
economic expansion and immigration, was 
inevitably bound to show inflationary features 
and that therefore it was first and foremost 
the task of the Central Bank to exercise the 
full force of its monetary power in an anti- 
inflationary direction. This the Bank of 
Israel was doing to the best of its ability. 
The recent discussions on the standard of 
wages, although little had been done yet, 
gave rise to the expectation that there would 
shortly be a sensible rise, and it remained to 
be seen whether the monetary means at the 
disposal of the Central Bank in the struggle 
against inflation would prove sufficient. There 
was every reason to give the policy of the 
Central Bank the strongest possible support. 
The Directors’ Report and Accounts were 
unanimously approved. 


The Directors retiring in rotation were 
re-elected, and Mr E. I. Nebenzahl, who had 
been co-opted to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr A. Hantke, was also elected 
to the Board. 
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GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


INCREASED BONUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


THE HONOURABLE W. B. 


The One Hundred and Seventh Annual 
General Meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society Limited was held on 
April 12th at 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Honourable W. B L. Barrington, the 
chairman, who presided, said: 


INCREASE IN HOME 
NEW BUSINESS 


I am pleased to report a further modest 
increase in our new business production in 
the United Kingdom, thus maintaining the 
expansion of our home business. After de- 
ducting amounts re-assured the new sums 
assured under life and endowment policies 
of all types amounted to £6,939,000 as com- 
pared with £6,835,000 in 1954, 


Our overseas business, however, suffered 
a reduction of £614,000 to £5,053,000 in net 
mew sums assured. Our decision to close 
down in Egypt accounts for part of this 
reduction and we must anticipate a still 
further reduction as a result of the loss of 
our Indian business. 


Thus, although our total new business 
production decreased from £12,502,000 in 
1954 to £11,992,000 in 1955 we can, I think, 
bearing in mind the conditions overseas, 
regard the year’s working with satisfaction, 
and I should once again like to express our 
gratitude to our agents and friends through- 
out the world for all their efforts which have 
assisted so many persons to enjoy the bene- 
fits of life assurance. 


CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS 


The amount of £330,943 paid in death 
claims during 1955 was some £20,000 more 
than that in the previous year. Despite 
this increase, however, our mortality 
experience has again been very satisfactory, 
the claims being well within the amount 
expected according to the mortality tables 
used in.the valuation. 


Sums totalling £939,574 were paid in the 
settlement of maturing endowments and 
£269,764 in the payment of surrender values. 


SOCIETY’S INCOME 
AND FUNDS 


The total amount of premiums received 
by the Society during 1955, after deducting 
premiums on re-assurances, amounted to 
£3,808,744 and the Society’s income from all 
sources to £4,709,551. These figures are 
slightly less than those for 1954, reflecting 
the exclusion for the first time of figures 
for Egypt. 


The life assurance fund amounted to 
£22,332,848 after allowing for the transfer 
of the Egyptian business referred to above ; 


the total funds of the Society being 
£22,626,092. 


During the year a _ considerable fall 
occurred in the Stock Exchange quotations 
of all fixed interest securities. I am glad to 
record, however, that the usual valuation 
of the Society’s assets, including its invest- 
ments in house property, revealed that thé 
book values of these investments were still 


oy their market value at December 31, 


L. BARRINGTON’S REVIEW 


There was a further welcome increase jp 
the average rate of interest earned on the 
Society’s funds. During 1955 a rate of 
£4 3s. per cent, after deduction of incom: 
tax, was earned as compared with {3 18s, 94 
per cent in the previous year. 


QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION 


As I mentioned in my speech last year, 
1955 was the last year of the quinquennium 
and our actuaries have accordingly carried 
out a full investigation of the Society; 
financial position as at December 31, 1955 


Although the total value of the Society's 
assets, at December 31, 1955, was well in 
excess of the value placed upon them in 
the balance sheet, it was considered prudent, 
in view of the somewhat uncertain financial 
outlook, to transfer a substantial sum to 
investment reserve. The actuaries con- 
sidered that, having regard to the increase in 
rates of interest which has taken place in 
recent years, a rate of interest of 23 per cent, 
instead of 24 per cent, could safely be used 
in the valuation of non-profit assurance 
business The sum released by this change 
has been made up to £500,000 and transferred 
from the life fund to the investment reserve 
account. 





The directors have accepted the actuaries 
recommendation that, after the neces 
provision for interest on the shareholders 
capital, £1,525,000 of the surplus disclosed 
shall be declared divisible and {338,040 
carried forward. 


Ten per cent 6f the divisible surplus wil 
be paid to the shareholders, and the remain- 
ing 90 per cent belongs to the policyholders 
and will enable the Society to declare rever- 
sionary bonus additions to sums assured 
under all with-profit policies. These bonus 
rates vary according to the country of te 
policy as well as according to the lengin 
of time during which the policy has den 
in force. For policies in the United Kinz: 
dom the rates of bonus, expressed 
percentage addition to the sum assured [0 
each year of the quinquennium during 
which the policy is entitled to participat, 
vary between {1 15s. for the mov 
recently effected policies and {4 [o 
oldest policies. These rates represent su 
stantial increases on those declared 
years ago. 





4. 


MANAGEMENT 
AND STAFF 


I should also like to pay a special trou’ 
to the skill and work of our manager 4% 
secretary, Mr Chapman, and all his offic’ 
at head office who have had many pmo 
lems to deal with, particularly those aris 
from the transfer of our Egyptian busin 
and the nationalisation of our Indian por 
folio and to our staff throughout the wor 
who deserve the highest praise for the! 
efforts. 


The report and accounts were unit 
mously adopted and, the other formal bu 
ness having been transacted, the proves - 
terminated with a vote of thanks to 
chairman. 





t year, 
‘nnium 
carried 
Clety’s 
1955 
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NATION LIFE AND 
CtNERAL ASSURANCE 


POLICIES FOR ALL 


Chirty-First Annual Ordinary General 
of the Nation Life and General 
i e Company, Limited, was held on 
at Teddington, Mr H. Cox, the 
, presiding. . 
The following are extracts from his circu- 
trement: 
The company’s income during 1955 was 
312,756. as compared with £304,092. The 
Rremium income was £268,567, an increase 
f { 2. 980. 
The new sums assured totalled £502,082 
jn 1955 as compared with £473,999. 
The company continues to increase the 
»mount of the sum assured per policy issued, 


Mewhich is above the average for industrial 


escurance. This increase is due to our suc- 





cess in bringing the advantages of our home 
service to every member of the community. 
I can assure you that our policies appeal to 
all sections of the community. These policies 
can be for high amounts, such as are usually 
associated with Ordinary Life, and give our 
policyholders the benefit of a home service 
based on monthly premiums collected by our 
representatives. 


Our prospectus is varied and we have 
under consideration the adoption of further 
types of policies on the occasion of the issue 
of a new prospectus, which will take place 
this year. 

During the year we have paid to our policy- 
holders £137,582, the total being made up of 
claims by death £34,803, maturity £96,540, 
and cash surrender £6,239. In 1954, our 
payments to policyholders amounted to 
£136,047. 


We have increased our assets substantially 
during the year and they are now standing 
in our balance sheet at £1,145,530. 


Your board believe that the company holds 








CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


INCREASED BONUSES FOR CIS POLICYHOLDERS 


EXPENSES 


Mr S. Leonard Kassell, Chairman, at the 
Fighty-eighth Annual General Meeting held 
on April 18, 1956, said: 


In submitting my report on the Eighty- 
cighth Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet I realise that although technically I 
am reporting to the Shareholders on the 
stewardship of the Directors during the past 
year, 1 am in fact reporting to a much wider 
audience—the many millions of persons of all 
classes who hold policies of various types 
Ordinary Life, Industrial Lifes Fire, Acci- 
dent and Motor) with the Society. 


Very few of our policyholders will have an 
opportunity of studying the Society’s 
Accounts but I hope many of them will read 
this Report when it is published in the 
Co-operative and public press. 


I have previously emphasised that for all 
practical purposes the CIS functions solely 
for the benefit of its policyholders and it is in 
their interests that the Directors devote their 
ume and energy to securing efficient and 
economical management and to investing the 
ever-growing funds to the best possible 
advantage of the policyholders and not for 
i of the interests of Share- 
holders 

During 1955 our premium income was 
£55,108.369, being an increase of £2,937,660 


over the previous year, Our assets increased 
OY £15.985,291 to £164,394,327. Most of 
(he increase in Assets related to the Life 


Assurance funds. 
The 


‘he Society’s House Purchase Scheme was 
rather 


more active during 1955, due very 
fargely to the fact that many of the Building 
Socicues were forced to restrict their lending. 
New cvances amounted to £4,637,358 but 
“iter taking into account repayments the 
— mount outstanding under House 
Ser © mortgages increased by £2,529,541 
na £°8,831,029. This amount is secured 
Hines ‘Pou properties and the average 
oe urchase mortgage outstanding was 
= _. ompared with £666 at the end 


REDUCED 


ADMINISTRATION 


In 1955 .our overall commission and ex- 
pense ratio was 23.57 per cent as against 
23.64 per cent in 1954. In the Industrial 
Section the expense ratio was 27.12 per cent 
as against 27.43 per cent in 1954. 


The expense ratios in the Fire, Accident 
and Motor Departments were not materially 
different from those in 1954 but there was a 
slight increase in the Ordinary Life Section 
ratio from 12.78 per cent to 13.08 per cent. 
In view of the very substantial increase in 
new business with its attendant initial ex- 
penses, this was only what could be expected. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Our total new sums assured in the Life 
Department last year was £77,779,523, of 
which £29,803,186 was in the Ordinary Life 
Section and £47,976,337 in the Industrial 
Life Section. These were record new busi- 
ness figures for each Section and once again 
the average sum assured increased, being 
£645 in the Ordinary Section and £60 in 
the Industrial Section. 


The volume of business which we are able 
to transact in both Sections is evidence of 
the demand for life assurance from all classes 
of the community—not only from those who 
can pay yearly, half-yearly or quarterly, but 
also from those who still prefer to pay weekly 
or monthly. Through its full-time agency 
organisation the CIS is able to provide facili- 
ties for all types of individual life assurance 
business. 


INCREASED BONUSES 


I have already stressed that in the manage- 
ment of the Society and investment of the 
Funds the Directors have as their first con- 
sideration the interests of the policyholders 
and it is with great pleasure therefore that 
I am able to announce increased bonuses to 
our life assurance policyholders. 


In the Ordinary Section the rate of bonus 
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an excellent portfolio of investments, well 
distributed. 


Our investment income was £43,011, an 
increase of £4,545 as compared with 1954, 
and the net interest yield on the fund was 
£4 18s. 5d. per cent as compared with £4 
12s. 7d. per cent for 1954. 


You have before you a recommendation 
that a final dividend of 6d. per 5s. stock 
unit, free of tax, be paid, making a total 
dividend of 8d. per 5s. stock unit, free of 
tax, for the year ended December 31, 1955. 
The directors also recommend that the pay- 
ment of an interim dividend of 2d. per 5s. 
stock unit, free, of tax, be made for the year 
ended December 31, 1956. 


The directors are pleased to be able. to 
recommend a rate of dividend higher than 
that which was forecast in their report on 
the occasion of the application for official 
quotations of the company’s stock. The 
directors are confident that this rate of divi- 
dend can be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 








has been increased by 4s. from 34s. per cent 
to 38s. per cent. 


In the Industrial Section the rate of bonus 
has been increased from 16s. 8d. per cent to 
25s. per cent—a very substantial increase, 
which will help to narrow the already small 
difference between the benefits in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Sections. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


The year 1955 saw a very large increase 
in the premium income, which rose by nearly 
£600,000 to £4,101,068, and it is pleasing to 
record that despite the difficulties which 
characterise the underwriting of this class of 
business a surplus of £189,897 has resulted. 
This figure, however, includes interest earn- 
ings, and the net underwriting surplus 
amounts to only 3 per cent of the premium 
income, which demonstrates the fine margin 
separating profit and loss in this field. The 
claims ratio, while showing a slight improve- 
ment over that of 1954, remains too high, 
and it is only the fact that the Society’s 
administrative expenses are so low that has 
enabled us to show a profit. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


An increase of £130,514 brought the pre- 
mium income in this Department up to 
£1,704,221, whilst a favourable experience 
over the year’s working has resulted in a 
claims ratio of 43.01 per cent, which is slightly 
better than that of last year. After making 
the necessary provision for reserves a sum of 
£361,975 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the Personal 
Accident Account was £130,335 and the trad- 
ing surplus was £44,647. Of this, £37,550 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account, the balance being added to the 
reserve fund. 


In the General Insurance Account the pre- 
mium income at £1,599,487 was nearly 
£120,000 greater than that of the previous 
year. The surplus of £367,998 was dealt 
with by transfer of £310,650 to profit and 
loss account, the remainder being added to 
the reserve. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The sum of £1,720,500 has been trans- 
ferred to the Profit and Loss Account from 


schedeeeemeen anne 
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in this case, clearly it is the United Kingdom 
Government which has the weaker case. 


In my speech last year, I expressed the 
opinion that, in the year now under review, 
the Group would achieve a new record as 
far as volume of sales was concerned. This 
has, in fact, turned out to be the case, and 
for the first six months of the current 
financial year the volume of Group sales 
again shows an overall increase. Given fair 
trading opportunities and the absence of 
international upheavals, I see no reason why 
this satisfactory trend should not continue 
for the remainder of this financial year at 
least. Apart from the obvious satisfaction 
this state of affairs must give to all of us as 
stockholders, it is gratifying that our increas- 
ing prosperity carries with it a notable 
contribution to the balance of payments of 
this country, as well as benefiting consider- 
ably the economies of the countries in which 
the members of the Group operate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
BM 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Bank Leumi le-Israel BM, the fifty-fourth 
of the business established in 1902, took place 
on March 29, 1956, at the Bank’s Head Office 
in Tel-Aviv. Mr E. S. Hoofien was in the 
Chair. 


In his introductory speech the Chairman 
was able to report steady progress: The 
Capital and Reserves, which had stood at 
IL4 million two years ago and at IL4} 
million last year, now stood at ILS million ; 
Deposits which in the year 1954 had gone 
up by 34 per cent had risen by 30 per 
cent in the year under review. Profits had 


been satisfactory and the final dividend 
proposed would again make 12} per 
cent for the full year. At the end of 


the year there were 61 branches; all the 
new branches were naturally small and the 
Bank generally preferred the system of a 
multiplicity of small offices-in the country 
where the customer still showed so strong 
an inclination to look personally after his 
business in the bank. 


BANK’S FOREMOST TASK 


Referring to the general position and to 
the activities of the Bank of Israel, the new 
Central Bank which is now a littl more 
than a year old, Mr Hooflen pointed out that 
the economy of a country like Israel, with 
its strong tendencies towards development, 
economic expansion and immigration, was 
inevitably bound to show inflationary features 
and that therefore it was first and foremost 
the task of the Central Bank to exercise the 
full force of its monetary power in an anti- 
inflationary direction. This the Bank of 
Israel was doing to the best of its ability. 
The recent discussions on the standard of 
wages, although little had been done yet, 
gave rise to the expectation that there would 
shortly be a sensible rise, and it remained to 
be seen whether the monetary means at the 
disposal of the Central Bank in the struggle 
against inflation would prove sufficient. There 
was every reason to give the policy of the 
Central Bank the strongest possible support. 
The Directors’ Report and Accounts were 
unanimously approved. 


The Directors retiring in rotation were 
re-elected, and Mr E. I. Nebenzahl, who had 
been co-opted to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr A. Hantke, was also elected 
to the Board. 
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GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


INCREASED BONUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


THE HONOURABLE W. B. 


The One Hundred and Seventh Annual 
General Meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society Limited was held on 
April 12th at 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Honourable W. B L. Barrington, the 
chairman, who presided, said: 


INCREASE IN HOME 
NEW BUSINESS 


I am pleased to report a further modest 
increase in our new business production in 
the United Kingdom, thus maintaining the 
expansion of our home business. After de- 
ducting amounts re-assured the new sums 
assured under life and endowment policies 
of all types amounted to £6,939,000 as com- 
pared with £6,835,000 in 1954. 


Our overseas business, however, suffered 
a reduction of £614,000 to £5,053,000 in net 
mew sums assured. Our decision to close 
down in Egypt accounts for part of this 
reduction and we must anticipate a still 
further reduction as a result of the loss of 
our Indian business. 


Thus, although our total new business 
production decreased from £12,502,000 in 
1954 to £11,992,000 in 1955 we can, I think, 
bearing in mind the conditions overseas, 
regard the year’s working with satisfaction, 
and I should once again like to express our 
gratitude to our agents and friends through- 
out the world for all their efforts which have 


assisted so many persons to enjoy the bene- 
fits of life assurance. 


CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS 


The amount of £330,943 paid in death 
claims during 1955 was some £20,000 more 
than that in the previous year. Despite 
this increase, however, our mortality 
experience has again been very satisfactory, 
the claims being well within the amount 


expected according to the mortality tables 
used in.the valuation. 


Sums totalling £939,574 were paid in the 
settlement of maturing endowments and 
£269,764 in the payment of surrender values. 


SOCIETY’S INCOME 
AND FUNDS 


The total amount of premiums received 
by the Society during 1955, after deducting 
premiums on re-assurances, amounted to 
£3,808,744 and the Society’s income from all 
sources to £4,709,551. These figures are 
slightly less than those for 1954, reflecting 
the exclusion for the first time of figures 
for Egypt. 


_The life assurance fund amounted to 
22,332,848 after allowing for the transfer 
of the Egyptian business referred to above ; 


the total funds of the Society being 
£22,626,092. 
During the year a _ considerable fall 


occurred in the Stock Exchange quotations 
of all fixed interest securities. I am glad to 
record, however, that the usual valuation 
of the Society’s assets, including its invest- 
ments in house property, revealed that thé 
book values of these investments were still 


a their market value at December 31, 


L. BARRINGTON’S REVIEW 


There was a further welcome increase in 
the average rate of interest earned on the 
Society's funds. During 1955 a rate of 
£4 3s. per cent, after deduction of income 
tax, was earned as compared with £3 18s. 9d. 
per cent in the previous year. 


QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION 


As I mentioned in my speech last year, 
1955 was the last year of the quinquennium 
and our actuaries have accordingly carried 
out a full investigation of the Society's 
financial position as at December 31, 1955. 


Although the total value of the Society’s 
assets, at December 31, 1955, was well in 
excess of the value placed upon them in 
the balance sheet, it was considered prudent, 
in view of the somewhat uncertain financial 
outlook, to transfer a substantial sum to 
investment reserve. The actuaries con- 
sidered that, having regard to the increase in 
rates of interest which has taken place in 
recent years, a rate of interest of 2} per cent, 
instead of 24 per cent, could safely be used 
in the valuation of non-profit assurance 
business The sum released by this change 
has been made up to £500,000 and transferred 
from the life fund to the investment reserve 
account. 


The directors have accepted the actuaries’ 
recommendation that, after the necessary 
provision for interest on the shareholders’ 
capital, £1,525,000 of the surplus disclosed 
shall be declared divisible and £338,040 
carried forward. 


Ten per cent 6f the divisible surplus will 
be paid to the shareholders, and the remain- 
ing 90 per cent belongs to the policyholders 
and will enable the Society to declare rever- 
sionary bonus additions to sums assured 
under all with-profit policies. These bonus 
rates vary according to the country of the 
policy as well as according to the length 
of time during which the policy has been 
in force. For policies in the United King- 
dom the rates of bonus, expressed as a 
percentage addition to the sum assured for 
each year of the quinquennium during 
which the policy is entitled to participate, 
vary between £1 15s. for the most 
recently. effected policies and £4 for the 
oldest policies. These rates represent sub- 


stantial increases on those declared five 
years ago. 
MANAGEMENT 
AND STAFF 


I should also like to pay a special tribute 
to the skill and work of our manager and 
secretary, Mr Chapman, and all his officials 
at head office who have had many prob- 
lems to deal with, particularly those arising 
from the transfer of our Egyptian business 
and the nationalisation of our Indian port- 
folio and to our staff throughout the world 


who deserve the highest praise for their 
efforts. 
The report and accounts 


were unani- 


mously adopted and, the other formal busi- 
ness having been transacted, the proceedings 


terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 
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NATION LIFE AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 


POLICIES FOR ALL 


The Thirty-First Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Nation Life and General 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held on 
April 6th at Teddington, Mr H. Cox, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
laied statement: 

The company’s income during 1955 was 
(312,756, as compared with £304,092. The 
premium income was £268,567, an increase 
{ £3,980. 


The new sums assured totalled £502,082 
in 1955 as compared with £473,999. 


The company continues to increase the 
mount of the sum assured per policy issued, 
which is above the average for industrial 
sssurance. This increase is due to our suc- 


SOCIETY 


O-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


cess in bringing the advantages of our home 
service to every member of the community. 
I can assure you that our policies appeal to 
all sections of the community. These policies 
can be for high amounts, such as are usually 
associated with Ordinary Life, and give our 
policyholders the benefit of a home service 
based on monthly premiums collected by our 
representatives. 


Our prospectus is varied and we have 
under consideration the adoption of further 
types of policies on the occasion of the issue 
of a new prospectus, which will take place 
this year. 

During the year we have paid to our policy- 
holders £137,582, the total being made up of 
claims by death £34,803, maturity £96,540, 
and cash surrender £6,239. In 1954, our 
payments to policyholders amounted to 
£136,047. 


We have increased our assets substantially 
during the year and they are now standing 
in our balance sheet at £1,145,530. 


Your board believe that the company holds 


LIMITED 


INCREASED BONUSES FOR CIS POLICYHOLDERS 


EXPENSES 


Mr S. Leonard Kassell, Chairman, at the 
Kighty-eighth Annual General Meeting held 
on April 18, 1956, said: 


In submitting my report on the Eighty- 
cighth Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet I realise that although technically I 
am reporting to the Shareholders on the 
stewardship of the Directors during the past 
year, I am in fact reporting to a much wider 
audience—the many millions of persons of all 
classes who hold policies of various types 
Ordinary Life, Industrial Life, Fire, Acci- 
dent and Motor) with the Society. 


Very few of our policyholders will have an 
opportunity of studying the Society’s 
Accounts but I hope many of them will read 
this Report when it is published in the 
Co-operative and public press. 


I have previously emphasised that for all 
practical purposes the CIS functions solely 
for the benefit of its policyholders and it is in 
their interests that the Directors devote their 
time and energy to securing efficient and 
economical management and to investing the 
ever-growing funds to the best possible 
advantage of the policyholders and not for 
the furtherance of the interests of Share- 
holders, 


During 1955 our premium income was 
£38,108,369, being an increase of £2,937,660 
over the previous year, Our assets increased 
by £15,985,291 to £164,394,327. Most of 
the increase in Assets related to the Life 
Assurance funds. 


The Society’s House Purchase Scheme was 
rather more active during 1955, due very 
largely to the fact that many of the Building 
Societies were forced to restrict their lending. 
New advances amounted to £4,637,358 but 
after taking into account repayments the 
total amount outstanding under House 
Purchase mortgages increased by £2,529,541 
to £28,831,029. This amount is secured 
on 40,678 properties and the average 
House Purchase mortgage outstanding was 


£709 compared with £666 at the end 
of 1954. 


REDUCED 


ADMINISTRATION 


In 1955 our overall commission and ex- 
pense ratio was 23.57 per cent as against 
23.64 per cent in 1954. In the Industrial 
Section the expense ratio was 27.12 per cent 
as against 27.43 per cent in 1954. 


The expense ratios in the Fire, Accident 
and Motor Departments were not materially 
different from those in 1954 but there was a 
slight increase in the Ordinary Life Section 
ratio from 12.78 per cent to 13.08 per cent. 
In view of the very substantial increase in 
new business with its attendant initial ex- 
penses, this was only what could be expected. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Our total new sums assured in the Life 
Department last year was £77,779,523, of 
which £29,803,186 was in the Ordinary Life 
Section and {47,976,337 in the Industrial 
Life Section. These were record new busi- 
ness figures for each Section and once again 
the average sum assured increased, being 
£645 in the Ordinary Section and £60 in 
the Industrial Section. 


The volume of business which we are able 
to transact in both Sections is evidence of 
the demand for life assurance from all classes 
of the community—not only from those who 
can pay yearly, half-yearly or quarterly, but 
also from those who still prefer to pay weekly 
or monthly. Through its full-time agency 
organisation the CIS is able to provide facili- 
ties for all types of individual life assurance 
business. 


INCREASED BONUSES 


I have already stressed that in the manage- 
ment of the Society and investment of the 
Funds the Directors have as their first con- 
sideration the interests of the policyholders 
and it is with great pleasure therefore that 
I am able to announce increased bonuses to 
our life assurance policyholders. 


In the Ordinary Section the rate of bonus 
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an excellent portfolio of investments, well 
distributed. 


Our investment income was £43,011, an 
increase of £4,545 as compared with 1954, 
and the net interest yield on the fund was 
£4 18s. 5d. per cent as compared with {£4 
12s. 7d. per cent for 1954. 


You have before you a recommendation 
that a final dividend of 6d. per 5s. stock 
unit, free of tax, be paid, making a total 
dividend of 8d. per 5s. stock unit, free of 
tax, for the year ended December 31, 1955. 
The directors also recommend that the pay- 
ment of an interim dividend of 2d. per 5s. 
stock unit, free, of tax, be made for the year 
ended December 31, 1956. 


The directors are pleased to be able to 
recommend a rate of dividend higher than 
that which was forecast in their report on 
the occasion of the application for official 
quotations of the company’s stock. The 
directors are confident that this rate of divi- 
dend can be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 








has been increased by 4s. from 34s. per cent 
to 38s. per cent. 


In the Industrial Section the rate of bonus 
has been increased from 16s. 8d. per cent to 
25s. per cent—a very substantial increase, 
which will help to narrow the already small 
difference between the benefits in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Sections. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


The year 1955 saw a very large increase 
in the premium income, which rose by nearly 
£600,000 to £4,101,068, and it is pleasing to 
record that despite the difficulties which 
characterise the underwriting of this class of 
business a surplus of £189,897 has resulted. 
This figure, however, includes interest earn- 
ings, and the net underwriting surplus 
amounts to only 3 per cent of the premium 
income, which demonstrates the fine margin 
separating profit and loss in this field. The 
claims ratio, while showing a slight improve- 
ment over that of 1954, remains too high, 
and it is only the fact that the Socicty’s 
administrative expenses are so low that has 
enabled us to show a profit. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


An increase of £130,514 brought the pre- 
mium income in this Department up to 
£1,704,221, whilst a favourable experience 
over the year’s working has resulted in a 
claims ratio of 43.01 per cent, which is slightly 
better than that of last year. After making 
the necessary provision for reserves a sum of 
£361,975 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. : 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the Personal 
Accident Account was £130,335 and the trad- 
ing surplus was £44,647. Of this, £37,550 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account, the balance being added to the 
reserve fund. 


In the General Insurance Account the pre- 
mium income at £1,599,487 was nearly 
£120,000 greater than that of the previous 
year. The surplus of £367,998 was dealt 
with by transfer of £310,650 to profit and 
loss account, the remainder being added to 
the reserve. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The sum of £1,720,500 has been trans- 
ferred to the Profit and Loss Account from 
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the Departmental Revenue Accounts, of 
which £1 million has been applied to writing 
down investments and £150,000 added to 
the General Reserve Fund. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


After making these transfers and making 
adequate reserves for contingencies the total 
amount to be distributed to policyholders in 


respect of our operations for the year 1955 


is the record sum of £5,150,000, of which 
£4,725,000 is due to our Ordinary and Indus- 
trial Life policyholders. 
£425,000 is payable to Co-operative Societies 
as a dividend on the Fire and General and 
Collective Life premiums paid to the CIS 
during the year, a sum ‘which undoubtedly 
emphasises the benefit to the Societies con- 


cerned of insuring with their own Insurance 
Society. 


CONCLUSION 


The Board is fully aware that the success 
of the Society is a result of teamwork 
between the Directors, the Management and 
the Staff and it is no mere platitude when I 
express to all grades of the staff the Direc- 
tors’ appreciation of the efforts they» have 
made to help in the achievements which I 
have briefly reviewed. 


It is the sincere wish of the Directors that 
this fruitful collaboration shall continue dur- 
ing 1956 and in future years: ; 


The year 1955 was not an easy one in 
many respects and 1956 has not opened very 
auspiciously, but as the CIS is very firmly 
established and well organised I am certain 
that we shall face up to and overcome any 
difficulties which may arise. ’ 

The report was adopted. 


The balance of. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 10th in Edin- 
burgh. The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement ofthe chairman, the 
Right Honourable Lord Brand, CMG, DCL. 


Fire Department : In the Fire Department, 
which is our most important department 
from am: income point’ of view, the results 


though much improved are still not as 


favourable’ as. we should like. - 


Premiums at £17,426,027 show an increase 
of £1,024,558 over the 1954: figure of 
£16,401,469, whilst losses amounting to 
£8,560,196; 49.12. per ‘cent of premiums, 
compared with the figure for the previous 
year of £8;670,504, 52.87 per cent. 


Commission, Expenses of Management 
and Overseas Taxation amounted _to 
£8,188,638, 47 per cent, as against 


£7,606,297, 46.37 per cent, in 1954. After 
allowing for the adjustment of the Provision 
for Unexpired Risks we are left with a profit 
of £491,268, 2.82 per cent, for transfer to 
the Profit and Loss Account, which compares 
with a figure of £60,047, .37 per cent, in 
1954. 


Casualty Department: Total premiums 
amounted to. £7,659,948, being £2,291,701 
in excess of those for 1954 of £5,368,247. 
The total claims incurred amounted to 
£4,135,629 against £2,791,596, the percent- 
age of claims to premiums being 53.99 per 
cent compared with 52.00 per cent for 1954. 


Commission, Expenses of Management 


and Overseas Taxes were £3,072,140 com- 
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pared with £2,093,000 for the previous year, 
the respective ratios to premiums being 
40.10 per cent for 1955 and 38.99 per cent 
for 1954. 


After adjusting the reserve for unexpired 
risks on the usual basis the underwriting 
profit is £237,927, 3.11 per cent of premiums, 
compared with £367,260, 6.84 per cent for 
1954. Overall, our Casualty business at home 
has produced satisfactory results. 


Marine Department: The Marine pre- 
mium income for 1955 was £1,730,660, 
which compares with £1,566,197 in 1954. 
Claims totalled £1,122,926 against £1,024,919 
in 1954, and Expenses of Management and 
Overseas Taxes amounted in 1955 to 
£272,909, the corresponding figure for 1954 
being £266,038. We have transferred the 
sum of £331,636 from our Marine Fund to 
Profit_and Loss Account. 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


Life Department : The year 1955 was the 
first year of a new quinquennium and it 
coincided with the completion of a record 
amount of new business. The total new 
sums assured for the year, after deducting 
reassurances, amounted to £13,791,700, 
compared with the previous year’s figure of 
£11,403,255. In these totals Group Life 
and Group Endowment Assurances together 
accounted for £4,804,729 and £2,817,392 
respectively. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: 
Net interest on Investments amounts to 
£1,133,727, compared with £998,173 in the 
previous year. The Fire Accident and 
Marine Accounts contribute a total under- 
writing profit of £1,060,831 as against 
£687,378 in 1954. 


The proposed dividend of lls. per share, 
which is the same as last year, and the 
preference dividend will absorb £736,000. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 


GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10 


: A comprehensive range of refractories serving all industries is produced by the Company and its Subsidiaries at their Works and Quarries 
situated in many parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and in Belgium. Research and technical field service facilities are available. The Company 
has offices and representatives throughout the United Kingdom and Agents in all parts of the world. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET : 
GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD., & SUBSIDIARIES 


issued Capital 
Capital Reserves 


Liabilities *s 


Revenue Reserves and Unappropriated Profits 


£ 
oT ee 1,040,000 


Based on figures as at 31st December, 1955 


Fixed Assets 

178,297 
1,055,224 
1,752,327 
Current Assets 


£4,025,848 


Less Accumulated Depreciation — 


Trade Investments, etc. ... 


SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 


Profit for year after providing for Depreciation, Taxation, etc. 
Net Distribution for year to Stockholders ... s 


Retained in the business 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


During the year our manufacturing resources were stretched to the utmost'and many fresh tonnage records were established. Very satisfactory figures were 
recorded for the Company’s sales and fresh records were established in both the Home and Export markets, the overall increase being 12.6 per cent over the 


prev ious year 


The far-reaching schemes for the expansion of the steel industry in the near future make it imperative that our production facilities should be considerably 


extended to cope with the substantially increased demands which will be made upon us. 


upon three major Capital projects 


In the immediate future, therefore, your Directors propose to embark 


The statement then outlined the Board’s plans to expand production facilities and continued : In view of the urgency of these major schemes which are 
estimated to cost £500,000, your Directors have considered it desirable to invite the stockholders to subscribe additional capital. Subject to the consent of the 


Capital Issues Committee it is the intention of your Directors to offer to stockholders the unissued ordinar 


basis of one new 10/- share for every five 10/- stock units at present held. 


Your Directors feel that 
the same rate of dividend as for 1955. 


The Group Surplus for the year after providing for Depreciation and Taxation showed an increase of £ 


provided no unforeseen contingencies arise, they will be 


Directors recommend the payment of a Dividend of 174 per cent less income tax. 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Genefax House, Sheffield, 10. 


20,940 over 1954 and amounted to £267,617. 


y capital of the Company on bonus terms on the 


in a position to recommend for the current year on the increased capital 


Your 
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TAYLOR, WALKER 
& COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE 
RISING COSTS 


LT COL W. H. KINGSMILL ON 
PROPERTY IMPROVEMENTS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Taylor, Walker & Company Limited will be 
held on April 19th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. H. Kingsmill, DSO, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1955: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—In my last state- 
ment you will remember that I referred to 
the fact that we were concentrating produc- 
tion of beer in London at our Limehouse 
Brewery. This became effective last October 
and, judging from experience to date, would 
seem to be proving highly satisfactory. 


The further phase of conversion of the 
Group’s premises at the Cannon Brewery 
is now under way, but will take some eighteen 
months to complete and until this has 
happened the full benefit will not be apparent. 


Thanks largely to the good summer last 
year, the continuing decline in the trade was 
halted and from results to date, it would 
seem that there is a slight trend for trade 
to increase. This could easily be upset should 
we have a bad summer. 

Taxation is still one of the biggest burdens 
with which we are faced and it is of interest 


to note that in beer duty alone the Taylor 
Walker Group paid direct to the revenue no 
less than £2,628,816 in 1955 and in addition 
almost twice this amount as collectors for 
the Inland Revenue through sales of other 
brewers’ beers, and wines, spirits, etc. 


EFFECT OF REVALUATION 


_ There is a further and most important 
situation which has arisen and which will 
affect both the wholesale and retail side of 
the brewing industry. I refer to the revalua- 
tion of licensed and other premises for rating 
purposes The assessment on most of our 
licensed premises has been raised in some 
cases by more than 300 per cent, and as these 
rates are borne by the tenant, this may affect 
the income which your Company receives in 
rents. Your Directors are fully aware of this 
danger and are taking all steps within their 
power to see that the Company’s licensed 
premises are fairly rated in the interest of 
both the tenants and the shareholders. This 
revaluation, after all, only results in a further 
burden on the industry, which is already 
being taxed far too heavily to enable it to 
maintain and improve the standard of 
licensed premises commensurate with the 
standard of life enjoyed by the public in their 
own homes. 

Your Directors are pressing ahead with 
alterations and improvements to licensed 
properties and last year spent £26,000 on new 
and re-opened houses and £266,000 on repairs 
and alterations. Three new licensed premises 
will be opened this year in Essex and it is 
planned to rebuild one or two houses which 
were badly damaged during the war. 


The additions to the Alperton Bottling 


Company’s premises, to which I also referred 
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last year, have proved a great success, but 
in spite ef these additions your Company 
is still short of facilities for the ever-increasing 
demand for our bottled beers. It is hoped 
to find a suitable site for a further bottling 
depot, which will relieve the pressure on your 
Company’s existing premises. 


During the year under review no subsidiary 
failed to make a profit. 


In the Export Market our sales of beer 
continue to expand steadily, and during the 
year arrangements were made for La Madri- 


= SA of Mexico to manufacture Curtis 
in, 


INCREASING SCOTTISH TRADE 


In order to cope with our increasing beer 
trade in Scotland, we are negotiating to pur- 
chase an existing bottling factory near Glas- 
gow, which should enable us to handle this 
market on a more favourable basis as well as 
producing a ready-made trade in other beers 
and soft drinks. 


During the past year there have been 
several considerable wage awards granted, 
but in spite of this I am pleased to say that 
the consolidated accounts continue to show 
an increased profit, mainly due to the 
economies which have been effected in other 
directions. I am happy to say, therefore, that 
your Directors unanimously recommend a 
return to a 10 per cent dividend by the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 7 per cent less 
tax. Once more I would like to take this 
opportunity of stressing that without the 
loyalty and goodwill of all staff and employees 
these results could not have been achieved 
and I am glad to be able to tell you that 
relations between Management and all other 
branches have never been more cordial. 





LABU CHEVIOT RUBBER 


RESEARCH AND NATURAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


The Third Annual General Meeting of 
Labu Cheviot Rubber Limited, will be held 
on May 9th, at 19, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement of the Chair- 
man. After reviewing the domestic affairs of 
the Company Sir John Hay continued: 


Our replantings are an _ outstanding 
example of the economic application of the 
findings of research which have enabled us 
to substitute for old seedling rubber planting 
stock which is capablé of giving a yield 
several times greater than unselected material. 
It is significant that this important advance 
is due as much to the researches of private 
enterprise, working within the limitations of 
its OWn resources, as it is to the activities of 
research institutions supported by the collec- 
tive contributions of the industry. But whilst 
acknowledging and welcoming the supple- 
mentary activities of independent concerns, 
it is to the central institutions which they 
support that the industry is entitled to look 
for scientific progress. 


Nearly fifty years have passed since the 
rubber industry made its first essay in 
organised research. This was followed in 1925 
by the establishment of the central’ Research 
Institute of Malaya. A great impetus was 
given to rubber research by a provision in 
the Inter-Governmental Agreement for 


Rubber Regulation of 1934, which committed 
the Governments concerned to levying and 
collecting a cess on rubber exports. Although 
this agreement was long ago terminated, the 
cess still operates in Malaya and in 1955 a 
sum of approximately £800,000 was collected. 





On the basis of the acreage involved, this 
substantial sum represents nearly double the 
rate levied in this country for State expendi- 
ture on agricultugal research, Other rubber 
producing territories within the Common- 
wealth make only token payments and 96 per 
cent of the funds available come from Malaya, 
although it is fair to say that Ceylon main- 
tains within its territory its own research 
institute. 


RADICAL CHANGE IN RUBBER SITUATION 


The condition that gave rise to the 1934 
agreement was an excess of supplies of 
natural rubber and_ the consequent 
impoverishment of producing territories. It 
was natural that in the circumstances then 
existing emphasis should be placed on forms 
of research directed to help “towards a 
natural balancing of production and con- 
sumption,” and the programme was set 
accordingly. Since that time, however, the 
rubber situation has radically changed. 
Natural rubber is no longer in excess supply 
in the sense of the 1934 agreement. In 
quantity it falls far below the requirements of 
rubber manufacturers, who must perforce 
resort to synthetics and other substitutes 
with which natural rubber must now com- 
pete in price and suitability. Despite this 
dramatic change in the rubber outlook, 
research and the varied activities which are 
carried on under that heading have continued 
to follow with a misguided emphasis the 
1934 pattern. Ill-advised and vain attempts 
have been made by lavish expenditure on 
propaganda to check the flow of synthetic 
supplies. The rubber manufacturers, by their 
own enterprise and expertness, have vastly 
increased and extended the uses of rubber 
products. The strong and intensive competi- 
tion which is such an outstanding feature of 
that side of the industry is a safe guarantee 
that development and extension will not 
cease. The prodweing industry’s less expert 


excursions into this field of development, 
already so well served, have by contrast 
proved costly and barren of results. Such 
activities have for long involved a serious 
diversion of funds from what should be our 
primary purpose, namely the pursuance of 
an extensive and sustained programme of 
research into the production of natural 
rubber. Directed with energy and imagina- 
tion such researches should prove an invalu- 
able aid to our industry in its competition 
with synthetics. 


In the course of writing this I recall a 
leader on the subject of research which 
appeared in The Times of August, 1954. 
This, of course, was not written in reference 
to rubber, but it seems now so apposite to 
our own industry that I proceed to quote: 


“There has been a good deal of research 
into efficiency. What is now needed is a 
large-scale inquiry into efficiency of 
research. The greatest gains in 
research. can come from its scope being 
indefinite. At the same time for every 
inch won there may be acres of waste. 
Research can become a vested interest in 
itself, can.be undertaken for prestige rather 
than for product, can be duplicated within 
the same industry, can be so ‘ pure’ as to 
be purposeless, can give a yield hopelessly 
incommensurate with its effort. To say 
such things has been unfashionable for a 
long time past. It can be construed as 
hostility to research. It is not. It is a 
plea for the strengthening of research. 
But management must be uninhibited in 
clearing lumber out of the back room as 
out of the shop window.” 


An inquiry into the conduct of this indus- 
try’s research is soon to take place. I hope 
that the inquiry will extend to the matters 
referred to here and that in consequence 
there will be a healthy clearing of lumber 
from the back room and a strengthening of 
research. 
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Report on Company Meeting of Associated Electrical Industries Limited 





An AE! stockholder meets a new 
recruit into the electrical industry. 
Today, it often takes £5,000 or 
more of investment to give 
employment to one man. 





Turbine casings for one of the six 

er eee 
t 

We stand upon by etropolitan- Vickers for 


stle Donnington power station. 


THE THRESHOLD OF = 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION mh eee 


“More than half a million pounds worth of electrical 
equipment for every working day of 1955.” 





LORD CHANDOS The Foundation Stone of the new 


Chairman of Associated Electrical Industries . — Te tee = iad 


laid by Viscount Brookeborough on 
September 29th, 1955. 


A’ the Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical Industries on 4th April, Lord Chandos, the Chairman, ‘said 
that the Company’s achievements during 1955 had surpassed those in the record year of 1954. 


During 1955 the Company shipped to its customers more than half a million pounds worth of electrical equipment 
for every working day. Over fourteen hundred meggawatts of generating plant, equivalent to nearly two million horse 
power had been commissioned. Record shipments of switchgear, transformers, and cables, had been made including 
plant for the super-grid as well as for the whole range of electrical distribution both at home and overseas. 


In the Industrial field the group had kept well to the fore, particularly in the mining, chemical, steel and paper 
industries and in railway traction. 


Speaking of the Company’s agreement with the Indian Government, the Chairman said 
that the building of Jarge works to manufacture heavy equipment in India, was part of a 
long term programme of economic development, and that AEI had been appointed as 
Consultant for a basic period of 15 years. ‘“ The Indian Government,” he said, “ wish to 
have the most modern plant and layout and we shall bend every effort to meet their wishes.” 


Lord Chandos stated that at the close of 1955, firm orders in hand totalled £150 million. 
He emphasised that plans for the future involved large sums. It was becoming evident that 
industrial expansion must increasingly be financed from retained profits, but the stockholders’ 
investment was not less important. Profits, therefore, must be maintained by increased 
turnover and greater efficiency, in order to assist in financing expansion as well as to encourage 
investors. For example the company proposed that dividends should be increased from 
ee costing with preference dividends £2,184,000, but £8,386,000 had been retained 
ir. the business. 





An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies :-—~ 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd. - Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


Birlec Ltd. - Coldrator Ltd. - Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. - Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 
AEI Lamp and Lighting Co. Ld. CA‘E‘I ) 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. - Newton Victor Ltd. 


Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. + Siemens Bros. & Co. Ltd. » Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 


. ASSOCIATED ‘ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


CVE ry Way Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


OVER £2,100,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SECURITY FOR POLICYHOLDERS £97,500,000 


At the Ninetieth Annual General Meeting, 
held in Birmingham on April 5th, Mr Fredk. 
A. Powell, FCA, Vice-Chairman, said: 


It gives me pleasure to report that sub- 
stantial progress was made in all branches in 
1955. Our premium income in the life 
branches increased by over £550,000 to 
£12,230,000, and our total gross interest rose 

. £430,000 to over £4} million. Policies 
n force on December 31, 1955, assured with 
ested reversionary bonuses over £212 mil- 
lion. Increased surpluses have been earned, 
and over £2,116,000 has been allocated to 
policyholders. This allocation was nearly 
£200,000 more than last year, and has 
enabled us to declare increased bonuses in 
each of the life branches. Funds held as 
security for policyholders rose by £6,210,000 
to a total of £97,555,000, including Invest- 
ment Reserves of £7,050,000. 


Ordinary Branch new business again in- 
creased in 1955, and policies were issued for 
net sums assured of £7,557,000 on which the 
annual premiums were £389,000 and the 
single premiums £69,000. The premium 
income at £4,076,000 was higher by £173,000. 
The improving tendency in interest earnings 
continued, and met interest earned at 
£1,206,000 showed an increase of £108,000. 
The net rate of interest was £3 10s. 2d. 
per cent against £3 8s, 3d. per cent in 1954. 
Expenses at 11.45 per cent were moderate and 
at about the same level as in 1954. Death 
claims at £436,000 were within the expected 
amount, and satisfactory mortality profits 
were realised, Surrenders and lapses were 
lower than last year, and continued the down- 
ward trend of recent years. 


Claims by maturity at £1,407,000 dropped 
by £25,000, but during 1956 they will rise 
ery substantially. In 1941 we commenced 
ssuing 15-year term policies participating in 
profits, assuring sums in 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds, and during 1956 a large number will 
mature. The policyholders are entitled to re- 
eive a 3 per cent Savings Bond, 1955/65, for 
the sum stated in the policy, plus a sum in 
cash in respect of bonuses declared. At the 
ume these policies were issued we did not ex- 
pect that when they matured the market value 
of these bonds would be at a 15 per cent dis- 
count. The Directors have decided to pay 
n cash at 100 per cent of the nominal value 
of the bond, plus the bonuses declared, and 
our action has been greatly appreciated by 
policyholders. 


In the Industrial Branch the premium in- 

me increased by £378,000 to £8,153,000 
and the fund by £3,414,000 to £53,096,000. 
Death claims at £1,681,000 were up by 
£82,000, but payments to surviving holders 
of endowment assurances increased by no 
iess than £430,000 to £2,105,000. The per- 
centage of new endowment assurance pre- 
muums to total new premiums continues to 
nerease, and last year it reached 91.5 per 
ent. Twenty years ago it was only 42 per 
-ent, and this is a clear indication of the 
change in the character of Home Service 
nsurance. Endowment assurances are essen- 
ally savings policies and help in the battle 
against inflation. The thrift which is exer- 
cised through Home Service Insurance has 
the particular virtue of being regular and per- 
stent because of the weekly or monthly call 
| the “insurance man.” 


Net interest earned at £2,291,000 showed 
“n increase of £300,000, and the rate earned 
n the fund was £4 10s. 6d. per cent—an 


increase of 6s. 6d. over the rate earned last 


year. The expense rate remained unchanged 
at 26.02 per cent. 


I am pleased to be able to report a further 
reduction in the number and percentages of 
policies on which payment of premiums was 
discontinued during the year. This year the 
percentage has fallen to 2.8, and I hope that 
as the years go by we shall see yet further 
reductions. I would remind you that if 
policies unfortunately have to be discontinued 
the policyholders receive good value for the 
premiums already paid, by the grant of paid- 
up policies for an amount proportionate to 
the number of years’ premiums paid, by the 
grant of a cash surrender value or by the 
provision of life assurance cover for periods 
much in excess of the actual periods of pre- 
mium payments. Last year 42 per cent of 
the policies discontinued received propor- 
tionate paid-up policies, 32 per cent received 
cash surrender values, and 26 per cent re- 
ceived extended life assurance cover. 


In the Ordinary Branch the Directors, after 
transferring £125,000 to Investment Reserve 
Fund, have allocated £936,405 to policy- 
holders, against £857,715 a year ago, and 
have declared a reversionary bonus on with- 
profit policies in force on December 31, 1955, 
at the rate of 38s. per cent of the sum 
assured, against 34s. per cent a year ago. 


In the Industrial Branch an allocation to 
Britannic policyholders of £1,030,000 has 
been made, and has enabled the Directors to 
improve the reversionary bonus scheme by 
starting with a declaration of 9 per cent of 
the sum assured after nine years’ premiums 
have been paid. Total bonus additions to 
premium-paying policies will now range from 
9 per cent after nine years to 36 per cent 
after 36 years. 


The voluntary allocations from surplus to 
Britannic and British Legal Industrial Branch 
policyholders have now reached a total of 
over £11,200,000. 


Our total assets are now just under £99 
million, and at December 31st their value was 
in excess of the balance sheet figures. Never- 
theless, we again increased our investment 
reserve funds by £475,000, bringing them up 
to £7,050,000, which is available against any 
future depreciation. 

In our view the “cheap money” policy 
has been a contributory cause of the inflation 
from which we have suffered since the war 
and which has frustrated our achievements 
in the field of production. We are therefore 
not sorry to see a readjustment of monetary 
policy, but it would seem probable that 
interest rates on fixed interest securities must 
now be somewhere near high-water mark. 

Of the money we had available for invest- 
ment last year, £2,584,000 has been loaned 
on long terms to local authorities and 
£1,698,000 has been invested in debentures. 
A further £1,022,000 has been absorbed by 
advances to owner-occupiers of house pro- 
perty through our House Purchase scheme. 
Under the House Purchase scheme we con- 
tinued to lend money at 4} per cent until 
August last year. We then had to raise the 
rate for new borrowers to 5 per cent, and 
since the close of the year we have had to 
make a further increase to 54 per cent. We 
have not, however, raised any of the rates in 
force on existing mortgages, and many of 
our borrowers still pay only 4 per cent or 
44 per cent on their mortgages. We look 
upon our scheme of mortgage coupled with 
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life assurance as a long-term contract which 
enables a house-owner to weigh up his com- 
mitments before he buys. We hope that we 
shall be able to continue this policy, which 
makes our scheme so attractive to a prospec- 
tive house-owner. 


In the Fire and Accident Branch the pre- 
mium income was £745,000—an increase 
over the previous year of £67,000. The gross 
profit of £33,652, although £11,917 down, 
was not unsatisfactory; the reduction was 
accounted. for by an increase in motor claims. 
We again thank the British General Insurance 
Company and their staff for their unfailing 
helpfulness in the management of this branch 
of our business. 


The success of Home Service Insurance 
is bound up with good relations between 
policyholders and staff. The helpful and 
courteous service rendered to the public by 
our agents, officials and clerks at the local 
offices and at our Chief Office is reflected in 
the results we are able to report to you to- 
day. We have again transferred £220,000 to 
the Staff Pension Fund. Our substantial 
contributions to the fund are a means of ex- 
pressing appreciation to our staff who by 
their efforts have contributed so largely to the 
Company’s progress. I am happy to have 
this opportunity to express our thanks to them 
on your behalf. 


WESLEYAN AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY 


The One hundred and fifteenth Annual 
General Meeting was held on April 10, 1956. 
Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society’s 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
Reports, said: 


The Ordinary Department Fund has in- 
creased by nearly £750,000 and the Industrial 
Department Fund by more than £500,000. 
For the first time in the history of the Society 
new Sums Assured issued in the Ordinary 
Department exceeded £5 million. 


The total Valuation Surplus amounts to 
£971,134, which includes £179,234 brought 
forward from 1954. The Directors have ap- 
plied £310,327 for the benefit of Ordinary 
Department Policyholders in order to grant 
reversionary bonuses at the rate of {1 12s. 
per £100 Sum Assured, which is thé same 
rate as last year. They have also applied 
£80,000 for the benefit of Industrial Depart- 
ment Policyholders. £300,000 has been 
transferred to Investments Reserve, £93,000 
to the Staff Pension Fund and Staff Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund, £30,000 to the Outdoor 
Staff under the Profit Sharing Scheme and 
£157,807 has been carried. forward to 1956. 


In July, 1955, the rates of premium under 
all the Ordinary Department Tables were 
reviewed in the light of the conditions ruling 
at the time. It was found possible to reduce 
the rates quite considerably. 


The Society now offers an attractive 
Collective Assurance Plan designed to enable 
employees to obtain the’ benefit of life assur- 
ance on most favourable terms. The em- 
ployer may give financial assistance under the 
Plan, but this is not essential. The Plan is 
useful even where an existing pension scheme 
is in operation. 

The Society’s finances are sound. The 
Actuary has been able to report a steady im- 
provement in financial strength every year 
for many years, and 1955 proved no excep- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that the outlook 
for policyholders is bright and attractive, and 
that membership of this mutual office with 
long tradition behind it is well worth while. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TELEPHONE AND 


GENERAL TRUST 


LIMITED 


OPERATING COMPANIES’ CONTINUED EXPANSION 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


The thirtieth annual general meetirg of 
the Telephone and General Trust, Limited, 
will be held on April 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE: 


Gross income rose in 1955 from £345,049 
to £457,996 and after providing £166,600 for 
taxation, compared with £121,800 in the 
previous year, Net Profit at £173,900 was up 
by £58,706. Your Directors recommend a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 9 per 
cent, making a total of 12 per cent for the 
year, and a dividend of 12 per cent on the 
“A” Ordinary Stock. We propose transfer- 
ring £25,000 to General Reserve leaving 
£156,909 to be carried forward on Profit 
and Loss Account, compared with £114,746 
brought in. 


The valuation of £3,491,162 for quoted 
investments represents an appreciation of 
£1,891,546 on the net book cost of £1,599,616 
—a substantial buffer against the fall in 
market prices such as we have recently 
experienced. Loans to and Debentures in 
subsidiary companies have increased by 
£568,057 to £1,013,927. 


The Group Reserves totalling £1,460,296 
show an increase of £134,364. The Net 
Assets of telephone operating and servicing 
subsidiary campanies have increased by 
£610,886 to £4,277,941. 


PORTUGAL 


The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
pany has been operating the telephone service 
in the cities and suburbs of Lisbon and 
Oporto for 69 years. For the last 28 years 
the Trust has continued to hold a substantial 
investment in the APT Company and from 
that time onwards has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Company in its expansion 
and development plans. 

In addition to day-to-day loans on a 
mutually satisfactory basis, the Trust and 
its associates are able to make available to 
APT the experience of personnel skilled in 
the telephone business, particularly finance, 
manufacturing, engineering and_ research. 
This association and the valuable support 
and service arising from it is jreatly welcome 
by the APT Company. 


The number of telephones in operation in 
the APT Company’s areas 28 years ago was 
about 21,000. At December 3lst last the 
number was over 170,000 and is a measure 
of the contribution made by the Trust and 
its associates to the activity and enterprise 
of the APT Company in providing the tele- 
phone public of Portugal with the best 
possible service. 


In spite of the year-by-year increase in 
the number of telephones installed there is 
no apparent slackening in demand and further 
expansion of telecommunications is likely 
with the broadening and increasing industrial 
development of the country. 


WEST INDIES 


The telephone operating companies in 
which the Trust is interested in Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados con- 
tinued with their policy of expanding and 


improving the telephone services in their 
respective territories. This costs a great 
deal of money. Your Company provides the 
necessary cash initially by way of temporary 
loans, which are repaid from time to time 
partly from the proceeds of local issues of 
capital and partly by the issue of Ordinary 
Shares to the Trust. During 1955 the Com- 
pany advanced on temporary loan to these 
West Indies companies an _ additional 
£568,000 towards their capital expenditure 
programmes, upon which collectively they 
expended some £877,000 having provided 
the balance from their own resources. 


The Jamaica Telephone Company spent 
some £452,400 upon gross additions to plant 
during 1955, and after deducting plant 
retired from service the Company had gross 
plant assets with a book value of over 
£2,270,000 at December 31, 1955. During 
the year stations m service increased by 
2,842 to 22,922. 


At December 31, 1955, Trinidad Con- 
solidated Telephones Limited had 23,116 
stations in service—a substantial gain of 
2,143 stations. Some £342,000 was expended 
upon additional automatic exchange equip- 
ment and the extension of the cable net-work 
in various parts of the Island, and the book 
value of the gross plant assets of the Com- 
pany amounted to over £2,450,000 at the 
end of the year. 


The Barbados Telephone Company 
expended £82,700 upon plant and equip- 
ment during 1955, making total gross plant 
assets of some £583,000 at the end of the 
year. Stations in service increased by 396 
to 6,275. 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT 


The annual report is published this year at 
a time when the country’s economic position 
gives ground for concern. 


Much that has happened to bring about 
our present adverse balance of payments 
position stems from the fact that we have 
sought to raise our standard of living rather 
too quickly. The prerequisite of increased 
national investment is surely increased 
savings and these latter have not kept pace. 
As a nation dependent so much upon other 
countries for the basic materials which are 
the essential ingredient of our manufacturing 
capacity economic unbalance is soon upoa 
us if we increased our living standard with- 
out providing the savings to justify it. 


How to increase savings is surely our main 
problem if we are determined to maintain 
our place as an industrial force in the world 
today. 


Those in high places are examining this 
matter both carefully and critically. Modern 
lines of thought must be allowed play, for 
many of our old ideas on encouragement of 
thrift have proved of little value. 


To have overinvested is a fault with much 
to commend it. We, at least, have striven 
in the right direction. There is, of course, 
often but a thin line between enough invest- 
ment and too much. Let us hope that 
adequate measures be taken in the future 
which will enable our economy to achieve a 
more settled basis, and that these measures 
however stringent will be supported by all 
concerned in this country. 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


A MOST SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Presiding at the ninety-third Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Alliance Building Society 
held on March 28th at Brighton, Mr F. J. 
Wellman, JP (chairman), said: 


The Society has had during 1955 a 
most satisfactory year of business. The 
total funds increased from £42,945,280 to 
£51,140,523, which represents a growth of 
over 19 per cent during the year, while the 
number of members and depositors now 
approaches 75,000. 


We decided to increase the interest rate 
on our shares from August Ist to 3 per cent 
per annum clear of inconie tax, which is 
equivalent to £5 4s. 4d. per cent to investors 
liable to the standard rate of income tax. 
The effect of this change was most encour- 
aging. The total receipts in the Share 
Department for 1955 were in the record sum 
of £14,007,388. 


LIQUIDITY EXCEEDING 18.6 PER CENT 


With regard to liquid funds the Alliance 
Building Society at December 31st last had 
investments and cash at Bank and in hand 
totalling over £9,521,000, which is equal to 
18.6 per cent of the total assets. 


With the wider distribution of national 
income and the steeply progressive taxation 
in this country, it is vitally important that 
all who are able to do so, in however small 
a degree, should contribute their share to 
the savings required’ by the country, and 
indeed, it is in their own interest to do so. 
May I therefore urge you with all the sin- 
cerity at my command to make the fulles: 
use of the unrivalled facilities offered by 
Building Societies up and down the country 
for saving and investment. 


Addressing the meeting, Mr Lewis C. 
Cohen, Deputy Chairman and Managing 
Director, said: It is vital that the evil of 
inflation which we see all around us should 
be controlled, and I am afraid I am one of 
those who doubt whether exhortations are 
any substitute for Government action. It 
is abundantly clear that far more drastic 
steps will have to be taken before the creep- 
ing illness which now affects our economy 
can be arrested. 


Surely the Government must not only 
encourage savings and assist every section 
of the savings movement, but must recon- 
sider the general attitude of taking money 
out of circulation which is at present too 
lightly spent. 


I am sure that if a sense of urgency wer: 
communicated to the nation a great deal 
could be done in this direction. 


We in this savings organisation know that 
we play our part gladly in assisting in some 
measure to channel the people’s savings to a 
useful purpose, a purpose that can achieve 
nothing but good for the community. We 
offer safety and security to the investor in 
our savings organisation which is a part of 
the greater Building Society Movement with 
its assets exceeding £2,000 million, and in a 
voluntary capacity we help in maintaining 
the stability of society generally, a society 
which despite all past setbacks has overcome 
the winds of adversity which have blown so 
sadly and strongly against us in the last six 
months. We shall continue .to play our part, 
knowing that that which we do serves our 
people well and is part of our national 

istic. The report was adopted. 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


BEST YEAR TO DATE 


MR D. ABEL SMITH ON BIG NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Borax Consolidated, Limited, was held at 
Borax House, London, on March 28th. The 
following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr Desmond 
Abel Smith, MC. 

The results of the year under review are 
the best in the history of the Company, 

ving exceeded the 1951 figures which so 

r had stood unrivalled. This speaks very 
iighly for our executive staff and employees 

s well as for our agents and representatives 
throughout the world, and to all of them I 
vould express our thanks and appreciation. 


Capital Expenditure of the Group during 
the year includes the completion of Borax 
House in addition to normal capital expendi- 
‘ures at your mines and refineries. 


STUDY OF COMPANY EXPANSION 


As foreshadowed in my Annual Statement 
last year, your Board has been actively en- 
caged in examining the Company’s corporate 
ind financial structure in all its aspects, 
assisted by our Financial, Technical and 
Legal Advisers and Auditors. 


The examination covers the whole of the 
field in which your Company operates and 
of necessity is long and complicated. It falls 
into three general divisions: (1) thé broaden- 
ing of the Company’s activities; (2) the 
financing of the extension of our operations ; 
and (3) possible changes in the structure of 
the organisation. 


You are fully aware of the policy of the 
Board to take Stockholders into their confi- 
dence as soon as possible and this has been 
fully demonstrated by the letters I have sent 
to Stockholders during the past year. We 
had very much hoped to be able to complete 
our studies by this time so that full particu- 
lars could be given at the Annual Meeting 
and it is with great regret that we are unable 
to do so. I cam assure you that as soon as 


ever possible full details will be circulated to 
you. 


As you know, your Board last October 
1uthorised the start of work on the big new 
development in the United States which has 
been under study for some years and to 
which reference has been made on several 
occasions. 


_ Although underground mining, which has 
been used at Boron for many years, is a very 
efficient operation, it will now give way to 
open cast (surface) mining. This new method 
of winning our ore is the result of various 
experiments carried out in recent years in 
order to determine how best to recover a 
larger percentage of the ore available in the 
Boron deposit. 


ECONOMIES IN OPERATION 


Recent developments in equipment have 
made open cast mining economically prac- 
ucable at Boron. 


As stockholders have also been advised, 
new concentrating and refining plants are 
being built at Boron, which will also lead to 
gh production and lower costs. In the past 
all refining operations in the USA were 
carried out at our large factory at Wilming- 
ton, California, over 200 miles away by rail. 
Due to the long railway haul the economics 
of this operation have always required a 
ngh-grade feed of ore to the plant. The 

wer-grade ores which the open cast opera- 


tion will produce made it economically neces- 
sary and desirable to avoid the railway haul 
from Boron to Wilmington and thus for the 
new refining process to be located at Boron. 

€ savings in railway freight on the tonnage 
of higher-grade ore transported in the past 
are very appreciable. With lower-grade ore 
resulting from open cast mining the savings 
will run into very high figures. The possi- 
bility of combining the concentrating and 
refining operations as far as ore handling, 
product loading, etc., are concerned, also 
presents an extremely attractive picture. 
During recent years the development of 
equipment has been such that a great many 
advantages will be obtained by erecting a 
new plant with all modern devices obtainable. 


It is gratifying to be able to inform you 
that our current year, which is now six 
months old, shows every prospect of being 
as satisfactory asthe year under review. I 
hesitate to look far into the future but, unless 
there is a general recession throughout the 
world, your Company’s business should 
remain satisfactory. With the expansion of 
world population and the improving stan- 
dards of living throughout the world, the 
demand for our products should grow. 


MANY USES OF BORON 


The strength of our position lies in the 
fact that Boron in one form or another is 
used in so many different industries. Our 
products are sold to well over a hundred 
industries, of which the major users are glass, 
porcelain enamel, weed control, fertilisers, 


detergents, soaps, anti-freeze, starch and 
adhesives, etc. The largest single use is for 
glass. 


We have during the past year added new 
products to our list and we continue our 
research in this country and in the USA 
looking for further ones. 


Another interesting new development 
during the last twelve months has been the 
production of Elemental Boron on a com- 
mercial scale and of a quality not previously 
produced in commercial quantities. One of 
its prospective uses is in atomic energy 
power plants as a neutron absorber for con- 
trolling the nuclear reaction and for some 
types of shielding materials. 


uS POTASH COMPANY 


Our investment in the United States 
Potash Company continues to yield satis- 
factory results. The bonus dividend paid in 
December, 1954, and referred to in my last 
statement, is reflected in the increased 
income from our Trade Investment. You 
will also note that the market value of this 
investment was higher on September 30th 
last than it was a year previously. Since our 
accounts were prepared there has been a 
further increase in the market value of this 
holding. 


Addressing the Meeting, the Chairman 
said: In the statement which I circulated to 
you I told you that studies of the plan which 
we have been working on had reached a 
critical stage. I can now amplify this. 
Resulting from the review we have been 
engaged in and the studies we have been 
making together with our Financial Advisers, 
we have agreed on a plan and the first steps 
in accomplishing it have already been taken. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations, Limited, was held on April 6th 
at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Sir Eric Miller (Chairman) presided and 
in the course of his speech said: 


The local currency net profit of the group 
for 1954/55, at Rp10,424,033, after providing 
no less than Rpl4,974,687 for Indonesian 
Company Tax and the levy on estimated 
remittable profits, was almost treble the cor- 
responding figure for 1953/54. The striking 
increase is attributable to the relatively high 
average price of rubber during the period, 
which temporarily overshadowed a further 
disturbing increase in the unit cost of 
production. 


In the space of two years, despite every 
prudent economy, local inflation has forced 
our estate cost up by the equivalent of nearly 
34d. per Ib. As wage increases were only 
partially reflected in our 1954/55 accounts, 
working expenses are likely to be higher in 
the current year, but we are getting better 
crops and. some alleviation will arise from 
lower export duties. 


No authority for remittance has _ yet 
been granted in respect of our 1954/55 
Indonesian currency profits, nor is it yet 
known when, or to what extent, this will be 
forthcoming. 


REMITTANCES 


The sterling profit and loss account shows 
that remittances from Indonesia during the 
year under review amounted to only £26,288, 
which was less than sufficient to cover ster- 
ling disbursements, with the result that there 
is a debit balance for the year of £6,396. 
As against this we were able to bring in 
credit items, as detailed, and the amount 
brought forward from the previous accounts, 
which together make the available balance 
£101,732. 


The dividend of 6 per cent less income 
tax is the same as for the previous year and 
the amount ‘thus distributed is £49;303, 
leaving a credit balance of £52,629 to be 
carried forward. 


NEW GOVERNMENT 


Since the close of our financial year the 
Indonesian Republic has held its first General 
Election, in which the Nationalist and 
Masjumi (Moslem) parties ran neck and 
neck, with the Nahdatul Ulama (another 
Moslem party) a good third. The formation 
of a coalition Government has been com- 
pleted, giving proportional representation to 
these three and to a few of the smaller parties, 
but excluding the Communists. 


Many speeches have been made by Mr 
A. L. Mathewson and myself in recent years 
at Plantation Company meetings setting out 
in the simplest possible terms the pre- 
requisites for a restoration of confidence in 
the potentialities of Indonesia as a safe area 
for investment in rubber growing on modern 
lines. We are having these matters brought 
to the attention of those now in power, and 
it is to be hoped that the new Cabinet 
will act with all possible speed on these 
representations, which are applicable over 
a much wider field of investment in the 
Republic. 


The report was adopted. 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


RESULTS CONSTITUTE A RECORD 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE ON PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Harrods Limited will be held on April 23rd 
at the Company’s Premises, Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Sir Richard Burbidge, Bart, 
CBE: 


I reported last year that negotiations were 
proceeding for the purchase of a freehold and 
leasehold site in Birmingham. The negotia- 
tions with the Corporation came to a success- 
ful conclusion. To finance this development 
the Directors decided to issue the balance of 
the 677,209Ordinary Shares of the Company. 
The net proceeds of the issue amounted to 
£1,591,677 and were sufficient to cover the 
£1,586,018 at which the Birmingham pro- 
perties stand in our books. We have also 
arranged to buy the well-known drapery busi- 
ness of Rackhams Limited. Your Directors 
are confident that this project will prove a 
valuable extension to the Group’s activities. 


The accounts give a full picture of the 
result of the trading of your Stores for the 
year ended January 31, 1956, and I feel sure 
you, will consider this result satisfactory. The 
amount of turnover, gross profit and net profit 
were all the highest in our history, but it 
has not been easy to obtain the increase in 
turnover necessary to counteract the ever- 
increasing expenses, and although the trade 
of each of the different businesses increased, 
this was not always sufficient to earn an 
increased net profit. 


The total gross profit and other income 
of the Group was £8,263,047, an increase of 
£488,899, but on the other hand expenses 
at £6,099,651 were £322,663 more than last 
year, so that the profit before taxation shows 
an increase of £166,236 at £2,163,396. The 
Consolidated Net Profit is £971,939 and is 
£230,738 more than last year. Of this profit 
£191,610 or £62,662 more than last year is 
retained by the Subsidiary Companies as 
additions to their reserves, and the balance 
remaining to be dealt with by Harrods 
Limited is £780,329, an increase of £168,076. 


The directors have appropriated £100,000 
for Buildings Reserve, the same as last year, 
and £75,000 to Contingencies Reserve, and 
after allowing for the dividends on the Pre- 
ference Stock and the interim dividends on 
the Ordinary Stock, recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 124 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock. This final dividend will 
make a rate for the year of 174 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock. The balance of Profit 
unappropriated is £49,799 and the amount 
of profit carried forward £418,584. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet: Total Current 
Assets at £10,093,696 exceed Current Liabili- 
ties (including Banking Department 
Balances) by £4,009,281. 


HARRODS AND SUBSIDIARIES 


I am pleased to say Harrods of Knights- 
bridge, which is responsible for more than 
half the turnover of the Group, had a 
very good year and created a record in turn- 
over and profit. This was due, I am sure, 
to the ever-growing reputation and popu- 
larity of your famous store, 

Kendal Milne & Company in Manchester 
have been affected, I think, by the recession 
in the textile trade, but they show a reason- 


able increase in turnover. I am sure we can 
look forward to steady improvement here. 


The sales of D. H. Evans of Oxford Street 
again increased but not sufficiently to 
counteract their increased expenses. 


In Regent Street, the results of Dickins & 
Jones showed an increase in their turnover 
and a slightly larger net profit, but the rate 
of progress of the last year or two was not 
maintained. I am looking forward to better 
results. 


The improvement at John Walsh of Shef- 
field continues both as regards turnover and 
profit, their percentage increases being one 
of the highest of the Group. At times they 
are beginning to feel the need of extra room 
and we shall have to consider soon the 
advisability of the addition of the upper 
floors, 


Henderson’s of Liverpool did not make 
quite as much net profit as last year, although 
their trade increased, but I am more than 
satisfied with the progress they have made 
in recent years. I am quite happy about the 
future prospects of the business. 


PURCHASE TAX 


The Retail Trade was very disturbed that 
in the Autumn Budget debates the Chancellor 
stated that he was making use of Purchase 
Tax as a flexible instrument of fiscal policy 
to influence the trend of consumer purchases, 
Our Trade Association has_ constantly 
pointed out to the Chancellor the disrup- 
tion caused by mid-season tax alterations and 
the injustice to retailers of having to bear 
the burden of all losses due to such altera- 
tions. This is a thoroughly bad tax at all 
times, but when changes take place in the 
middle of the season great dislocation and 
confusion ensues particularly when goods 
have been advertised. In the case of an 
increase in tax we maintain the lower prices 
as long as possible whilst when the tax is 
decreased we immediately reduce prices with 
a consequent loss to ourselves. 


If the Chancellor intends to retain this tax 
over the next few years it is essential that 
the whole structure of the tax should be 
critically examined so that the Retail Trade 
should not continue to bear the unfair burden 
of all the losses. 


PROSPECTS 


The Retail Trade generally is facing the 
coming year with more uncertainty than for 
many years past. The one certainty is that 
expenses are going to continue to rise and 
the new burden of increased rates alone, in 
our Group, is estimated to be over £100,000 
in a full year. Added to this we now have & 
determined drive by the Government to 
restrict spending at home. Stores selling 
better. class merchandise should feel the 
effects first, but in our Group we serve a 
wide section of the public and should benefit 
from the fact that with employment at a 
high level and the recent increases in wage 
rates, more money will be in circulation. We 
shall, however, have to fight hard to get 
sufficient increase in trade to take care of 
the rising expenses. Your management is 
alive to this, and while perhaps we may not 
be able to show you another record, I feel 


that we shall produce satisfactory profits this 
time next year, 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES 


MAJOR GENERAL W. W. RICHARDS’ 
SPEECH 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on April 10th in 
London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, 
CBE, MC, chairman, said: Productive 
operations were resumed on the Mine on 
February 27th last. The General Manager 
now reports that during the month of March 
31,330 tons of ore were crushed for a gold 
recovery of 7,747 ozs, showing an estimated 
revenue of £96,450 and a working profit of 
£8,746. We hope that the current month’s 
production will be back to normal, as Mr F. 
Clelland reported that an appreciable amount 
of gold has been locked up in the plant by 
way of plant absorption, which is to be 
expected on resumption of operations after 
shut down of gold treatment plant. 


Our General Manager, together with our 
Consulting Engineers and Industrial Con- 
sultants, 
Ltd., are now actively preparing the compre- 
hensive underground development pro- 
gramme to be embarked upon. The work 
will be started as early as practicable, after 
ensuring that there will be no interference 
with current production. The intention is 
to open up the lower sections of the Mine 
down to the 30th level. 


Work has been resumed in the Gamma 
section of the Mine, which is between our 
most southerly workings and the Gold Coast 
Main Reef Ltd. areas. Driving North on 
the 3rd Level has been restarted. Reef has 
now been exposed on this Level showing 
values of 14.82 dwts over 77.8 inches, equal 
to 1,153 inch-dwts., for a distance of 140 
feet. Driving South on the 6th Level will 
be resumed as soon as it has been equipped, 
in order to explore the area between the 
Gamma Shaft and the boundary. Old record 
indicate high values on the 2nd and 3rd 
Levels in this area. 


Members will appreciate that the Com- 
pany’s cash position does not permit re- 
sumption of payment of Dividends at this 
time, but, as mentioned in my _ printed 
Review, this matter will be the first concern 
to the Board as and when the progressive 
results for the remaining six months of the 
current financial year become available. 


General.—I visited the Gold Coast recently 
and called a conference at Takoradi of Mines’ 
Managers and Consulting Engineers, when 
policy was laid down, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Staff on the excel- 
lent recovery they have made and the rapid 
resumption of operations. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s Review and the Report of the 
Directors for the year ended September 30, 
1955: The activities of the Company have re- 
cently been overshadowed by the general 
strike of African employees in the Gold Coast 
gold mining industry for a 15 per cent all 
round increase in wages, back dated to 
October, 1953, which lasted for just over 
three months from November 20, 1955. 


The profit for the year amounted to 
£206,274, which with the balance brought 
forward makes a total amount available of 
£284,984. The Board recommends the 
transfer of £130,000 to General Reserve, and 
the allocation of £10,000 in respect of “net 
additional taxation, etc,” which latter is to 
cover the increased charge due to the pro- 
vision for African Gratuities not being 
allowed for tax purposes. The amount to 
be carried forward to the current year will 
then be £80,297, as against £78,710 brought 
in. The report was adopted. 


West African Gold Corporation ‘ 
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THE SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF MANY RECORDS 


Mr Charles R. Munro, CA, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, presided at the annual 
general meeting of The Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, held in Edin- 
burgh on April 4th. 


In moving adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1955, the Chairman said: 


NEW BUSINESS—SIXTH SUCCESSIVE 
RECORD YEAR 


The net new business of 1955, after deduc- 
tion of reassurances, amounted to £8,777,278. 
As mentioned in the annual report, this is 
an increase of 28 per cent on last year, and 
is more than double the amount written in 
1950, the closing year of the previous quin- 
guennium, Group life assurance business 
included in the above total, £1,364,449, is 
very nearly twice the correspondipgg amount 
for 1954. There has also been a substantial 
increase in new deferred annuities effected in 
connection with pension schemes. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY REVENUE ACCOUNT 


The continued increases in our new busi- 
ness have naturally resulted in increases in 
premium income. A year ago I referred to 
a record increase of 15 per cent over 1953. 
In 1955 this record has been surpassed ; the 
premium income is 22 per cent above that 
for 1954 and has for the first time exceeded 
the £2 million mark. « Investment conditions 
during the year have been favourable and 
there has been a marked increase in the rate 
of interest earned on the Company’s funds. 
The gross rate of £5 12s. 8d. per cent com- 
pares with £5 5s. 4d. per cent for 1954, the 
corresponding net rates, after deduction of 
ncome-tax, being £4 16s. lld. per cent for 
1955 and £4 9s. 3d. per cent for 1954. Claims 
by death at 47 per cent of the expectation are 
again light. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


During 1955 there was a marked fall in 
the value of Government stocks and other 
fixed-interest securities, but this was counter- 
balanced by an increase in the market prices 
of ordinary stocks and shares. The Company 
has a very substantial holding of equities in 
the United Kingdom and also in the United 
States and Canada, and at the end of the 
year the market value of our total assets, 
despite the depreciation in fixed-interest 
investments, was well in excess of the book 
value. Notwithstanding the fall in the value 
of all classes of investment which has since 
taken place, our assets are still worth con- 
siderably more than the figure at which they 
stand in the balance-sheet. 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


As you will have seen from the Actuary’s 
Statement appended to the annual report, the 
Quinquennial valuation as at December 31, 
1955, has revealed a very satisfactory position 
indeed. As a result the Directors have 


declared a bonus gn full-profits Policies at 
the rate of 48s. per cent per annum, equal 
to the highest rate ever declared by the Com- 
pany. Interim bonus additions on full-profits 
Policies which become claims during the 


current quinquennium will, unti] further 
notice, be at the rate of 46s. per cent. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Early next month the Company attains the 
75th anniversary of its foundation in *May, 
1881, by the late Sir David Paulin. It was 
a bold venture at a time when there were 
in Scotland so many long-established and 
successful life assurance institutions; but 
Sir David’s energy and enthusiasm overcame 
all obstacles, and from a very early stage in 
its career the Company became a serious 
competitor to its older rivals. Whether 
measured by new business, life funds, or 
premium income, the progress it has made 
in its first 75 years is outstanding. 


THE ATTACK ON INFLATION 


The fall in the value of the pound is very 
much in our minds in these days. One 
remedy for this continuous inflation is to 
reduce consumption and increase saving. 
Among the strongest influences in this direc- 
tion I count the activities of the new business 
staffs of the Life Offices, and as our figures 
show, our own field staff have not been 
unsuccessful in diverting money from pur- 
poses less essential, or even harmful, to the 
national economy, into that important form 
of saving which is represented by life 
assurance premiums. There is still, however, 
much scope for their efforts; the average 
amount of life assurance per head in this 
country compares very unfavourably with 
that in the United States and Canada. 


SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 


I find that at each of the last five annual 
general meetings of the Company I have 
referred to the Millard Tucker Committee on 
the Taxation Treatment of Provisions for 
Retirement. The Committee’s report was 
issued more than two years ago and still no 
steps have been taken to remedy the dis- 
advantages to which professional men, shop- 
keepers, and other self-employed persons are 
subject as compared with employees. 


There is a clear case for action by the 
Government to end discrimination against the 
self-employed person, and once again I 
express the earnest hope that speedy atten- 
tion will now be given to this important 
subject. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Mr Penn, our General Manager since 1946, 
who entered the Company’s service in 1922, 
is now approaching the retirement age, and 
although he will not be leaving the Com- 
pany’s service until the autumn, it is proper 
that I should today take advantage of this 
opportunity of expressing here on behalf of 
the Board, shareholders and policyholders 
our appreciation of the efficient manner in 
which he has discharged his duties, first as 
the Company’s Actuary, then as Secretary, 
and finally as its General Manager. 


We are fortunate in having a particularly 
strong team of capable Officials at the head 
office, so that the succession -creates no 
problem. In the meantime, the Directors 
have appointed Mr J. G. Wallace, MA, FFA, 
formerly Secretary, to be Deputy General 
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Manager and Mr J. M. Denholm, MA, FFA, 
formerly Deputy Secretary, to be Secretary. 
The Directors have every confidence that 
under these young but experienced Officials 
the proud record of the Company will be 
maintained and we hope enhanced. 


DIVIDEND 


The Directors recommend that the final 
dividend for 1955 be raised to 6s. per share, 
making the total for 1955 10s. per share as 
against 7s. 6d. for 1954. As stated in the 
report and accounts, they intend to declare 
in due course an interim dividend for 1956 
at the same rate as for 1955, i.e. 4s. per share ; 
and it is hoped to maintain the total annual 
dividend at 10s. per share. 


The motion was duly adopted. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVERSIONARY BONUSES 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The Chairman, in a statement submitted 
with the 1955 accounts, mentioned the neces- 
sity of long-term savings in the national 
interest, and the part that savings organisa- 
tions play in accumulating small individual 
sums to provide the vast amounts of capital 
the country requires. He referred in par- 
ticular to the work of the Life Assurance 
Companies and stressed that Life Assurance 
is an ideal way of helping oneself whilst 
playing one’s part in assisting the community 
to combat inflation, 

The combined new sums assured of 
£33,600,000 in the Life Branches was the 
greatest yet written by the Company in any 
year, and the sums assured and bonuses in 
force had increased to £345 million. The 
total assets of the Company were £141 
million, 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the Ordinary Branch a surplus of over 
£1,500,000 was allocated to policyholders to 
provide a bonus on with-profit policies at the 
rate of {1 14s. per cent. on the sum assured 
in respect of each year’s premium due in 
1955 and paid. This rate was an increase of 
2s. per cent over that of 1954. 


In the Industrial Branch £1,200,000 was 
allocated to policyholders to provide a rever- 
sionary bonus to premium-paying policies 
(with certain exceptions) at the rate of £1 
per cent on the sum assured for policies dated 
1950 and earlier, and £3 10s. per cent for 
policies dated 1951, it being the first time 
that the latter class has participated. The 
conditions under which paid-up policies were 
granted at advanced ages had alse been im- 
proved and certain other increases in 
benefits continued. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME AND 
INVESTMENTS 


During the year £4,900,000 was advanced 
on House Purchase mortgages, increasing the 
total advanced on mortgages and loans to 
£24 million. In addition, the Company has 
assets of £54 million invested with the 
British Government or Local Authorities, 
£37 million in Debentures and Preference 
Stocks and £16 million in Ordinary stocks. 
These investments have provided finance for 
many projects, national and local, and in 
diverse industries, to the great advantage of 
the community as a whole as well as of the 
policyholders, for the due performance of 
whose contracts the investments are held. 











HARRODS (BUENOS AIRES), 
LIMITED 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE GENERAL SITUATION 


INCREASED STERLING RESOURCES 


PROBLEM OF LOCAL WORKING CAPITAL AND PROFIT 
REMITTANCES 


The 43rd Annual General Meeting of 
Harrods (Buenos Aires), Limited, will be held 
on April 26th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is a precis of the review 
by the Chairman, Mr F. A. Stacpole, which 
is being circulated to shareholders. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
PRESENT POSITION 


(a) At August 31, 1954, the group had 
sterling cash assets in London of £457,000. 
Now our corresponding sterling resources are 
about £1 million, after paying out nearly 
£223,000 in October last to bring the prefer- 
ence dividends up to date. 


(b) Our peso profits in Argentina for 1954-55 
at 21 million are greater by about one-third 
than those of 1953-54 (which in themselves 
showed a marked recovery after the setback 
of the previous year). The improvement 
was due to greater volume, both monetarily 
and in physical quantity, because in order 
to assist our large circle of customers 
we reduced our rate of gross profit. It is 
gratifying to see the appreciation of our 
efforts reflected in the figure just quoted. A 
satisfactory trend of trading is being main- 
tained in the current year. 


(c) These results were achieved in a period 
of eighteen months, marked by both political 
and economic upheavals in Argentina during 
which the capital and other cities suffered 
bombardment and three presidents followed 
one another in a matter of weeks. 


(d) Let me give you a striking example 
of how the depreciation in the peso exchange 
increases the cost to us of remittances. The 
remittances totalling £2,200,000 which we 
received during the seven years to August 31, 
1954, cost about 44 million pesos. Since 
April, 1955, we have received remittances of 
about £780,000 which cost us about 56 
million pesos. But 56 million pesos today, 
were it possible to carry out such a trans- 
action in one operation, would only produce 
about £470,000. 


RESUME AND 
CONCLUSION 


This résumé also deals with some of the 
points which have been raised in press com- 
mentary or by shareholders. 


(a) Trading profits for the first half of the 
current year appear likely to be better than 
those of last year’s. It is too soon to express 
views about the second half-year, more 
especially as the Argentine authorities, not 
unlike their opposite numbers in Whitehall, 
are tending to suggest that the: inevitable 
rises in costs can be met out of the profits 
of commercial and industrial enterprises, 
without passing them on in the form of 
higher prices to the consumer. As you have 
seen, we have already gone some way in re- 
ducing our margin of gross profit, and we 
cannot always rely on this being recouped by 


a sufficient increase in sales or by a stabilisa- 
tion of operating costs. The situation in this 
latter regard is made no easier by the 10 per 
cent increase in remuneration effective from 
February 1, 1956, which has just been 
decreed. 


(b) The Board is giving serious thought 
to the possibilities of raising further working 
capital in Argentina, whether by the sale of 
surplus properties, by mortgages or other- 
wise. In the foreseeable future they do not 
seem likely to contribute more than a partial 
solution to our problem. In any case, caution 
should be exercised in mortgaging or selling 
real estate until it can be seen how the depre- 
ciation of the exchange value of the peso will 
be reflected in property values. 


(c) Unless something on a sizeable scale 
can be done on the above lines, our working 
capital requirements in Argentina make it un- 
likely that we shall be able to bring back 
home any but the smaller part of our past 
unremitted profits. Indeed, we may have also 
to leave annually a proportion of future 
profits in Argentina for this purpose if price 
levels continue to mount. 


(dy If, on the other hand, a definitely de- 
flationary policy were made effective in 
Argentina, our liquid position might be 
temporarily eased, but we should probably 
have to pass through a difficult trading period 
during which profits might be small. The 
example of our poor results in the 
deflationary year 1952-53 will be fresh in the 
minds of many of you. 


(e) There is no present indication of a 
buyer being interested in the undertakings 
of the company as a whole, if only 
for the reason that they are so big 
that their acquisition would represent a 
major operation. 


Finally, let me leave two thoughts in your 
minds. 


On the one hand it is our duty to be pru- 
dently cautious in the picture we present to 
you. In particular, you should not forget 
the words at the end of my last year’s review 
—‘“these shares do not meet the require- 
ments of the investor who is looking for a 
regular and assured source of income.” This 
is an enterprise wholly dependent on opera- 
tions in South America, an area where, as 
everybody knows, currency difficulties and 
political disturbances occur in addition to 
the ordinary risks of commerce. 


On the other hand you should remember 
that you have a very large and_ healthy 
business in Argentina, and a financial 
situation in London which, after bringing 
the payment of the preference dividends 
right up to date, is stronger than for many 
years past. 


This position, achieved at the end of one 
of the most difficult decades in modern 
Argentine history, gives not only the Board 
but also everyone in our service, grounds for 
confidence that the Company will be able 
to surmount the probably lesser difficulties 
of the next few years. Ata 


° 
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WESTERN SELECTION 
& DEVELOPMENT 


MAJOR GENERAL W. W. RICHARDS’S 
STATEMENT : 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on April 12th in 
London. Major General W. W. Richards, 
CB, CBE, MC, Chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1955. 


The strike of African mineworkers in the 
Gold Coast Colony which began on Novem- 
ber 20, 1955, and ended on February 27, 
1956, has seriously affected the economy of 
the gold mining companies in which we are 
largely interested. 


After providing for income tax on divi- 
dends received the profit for the year 
amounted to £102,066. We recommend the 
payment of a dividend for the year of 10 per 
cent less tax. 


The bulk of our investment holdings are 
in mining companies in West Africa. Our 
investments at September 30th last had a 
Market Value of £1,056,869 against a Book 
Value of £1,088,641. Our holdings in 
Companies mining for tin and columbite. in 
Nigeria continue to yield satisfactory results 


Canada.—During the period under review 
a Canadian Company under the title of 
Anglo Barrington Mines Limited was regis- 
tered in «the province of Manitoba, to 
prospect, develop and exploit nickel, coppe: 
and uranium claims acquired in the provinc., 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


* 


THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES 


The Seventieth Ordinary Annual Genera! 
Meeting of The Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
& Granaries, Limited, was held on April 4th 
in London. 


The Chairman, Mr G. McT. Sheppard, in 
his address referred to the fact that, although 
the accounts for the year ended Septembe: 
30, 1955, showed an increase in the Group’s 
Trading Profit of nearly four and a hal! 
million cruzeiros compared with the previous 
year, upon conversion the Group Trading 
profit for the year had declined fron 
£668,444 to £642,525. 


The trading of the flour mills of the Grou 
had again been disappointing, the main con 
tributory factors to this being the insufficie: 
and irregular wheat supplies made availab!- 
to the mills. With regard to wheat supplic 
for the current year, the outlook appeared ‘ 
be reasonably good. The Brazilian whe: 
crop now being harvested showed promis 
both as to quality and size. The Minist: 
of Agriculture had raised the price of th 
wheat to Cr.420,00 per bag of 60 kilos place. 
up country—an increase of 40 per cent o 
last year’s price! 


As regards prospects in Brazil for the cu: 
rent year, it would seem that unless reall; 
drastic steps were taken soon to combat th: 
problem of inflation, the outlook for 1956 
would be difficult. 


The report was adopted, and the fina! 
dividend of 6 per cent and bonus of 4 pet 
cent, making 14 per cent for the year, were 
approved. -.- 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


FAVOURABLE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


DR AHMED ZAKI SAAD’S REVIEW 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the National Bank of Egypt was held in Cairo 
on March 28th. 


Dr Ahmed Zaki Saad, Governor and 
President, in the course of his speech, said: 


Economic developments in Egypt, during 
1955, may be regarded as _ favourable 
on the whole. The monetary situation 
has remained stable. Commercial banks 
have consolidated their position and the 
stock market was active. The Futures 
market, which remained closed for about 
three years, was re-opened. Measures were 
taken to liberate the cotton market from arti- 
ficial influences which vitiated the effect of 
the normal relationship between supply and 
demand. Import entitlement arrangements 
which led to discriminatory and multiple 
currency practices have been abolished. In- 
vestment activities have continued to expand, 
and the preliminary arrangements for con- 
structing the High Dam are nearing com- 
pletion. 

Nevertheless, there has been a_ heavy 
demand throughout the year for foreign 
exchange, in growing volume, specially for 
the purposes of development. The result was 
an excess of external payments over receipts 
which is provisionally estimated at about 
£E35 million. 


MONETARY SITUATION 


The monetary situation has been charac- 
terised by stability. While the money supply 
has increased despite a fall in the currency 
circulation, prices have not risen during the 
year. The cost of living index has remained 
unchanged while the wholesale index rose by 
2.6 per cent. The tendency of the banknote 
circulation to decrease has continued since 
1952 and has resulted in a total contraction 
which amounted to 10 per cent up to the end 
of December 1955. The other component 
of the money supply, namely the deposits, 
have risen considerably, during the same 
period, by about 25 per cent. The total 
money supply rose during 1955 from £E443 
million at the end of 1954 to £E458 million 
at the end of 1955 or by 3.4 per cent. 


The increase in the money supply was 
due to the expansion in bank credit and the 
growing Government expenditure arising 
mainly from the execution of development 
projects. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The Commercial banks have consolidated 
their position considerably during the year 
by employing the increase in current, time 
and savings deposits to strengthen their cash 
and balances with the National Bank of 
Fgypt. Their reserve ratio rose from 17.0 per 
cent at the end of 1954 to 22.2 per cent at 
the end of December, 1955. The loans and 
advances granted by banks were at the end 
of-1955 at the same level of £E127 million 
as in December 1954. The notable feature 
of the position is an increase of bills dis- 
counted from £E17.7 million to £E20.7 mil- 
lion, which has had its counterpart in the 
volume of bills rediscounted with the Central 
Bank. Since the reserve position of the banks 
has been considerably strengthened, they 
may look forward with confidence to carry- 
ing out their functions of financing the 
economy in the current year. 


As regards foreign trade in 1955, the total 
value of exports remained at the level of last 
year, i.e. about £E138 million. There was 
a slight reduction in the quantity of raw 
cotton exported, from 6.4 million to 6.2 mil- 
lion cantars with a fall in the value from 
£E113 to £E107 million, but the improve- 
ment in exports of other articles, especially 
of rice from 47,000 tons in 1954 to 182,000 
tons in 1955, with a corresponding increase in 
value from £E2.6 million to £E7.3 million, 
bridged the gap. The increase in rice 
exports is due to an abnormally large crop, 
the reduction of the export tax and a flexible 
export policy. Cotton yarn maintained the 
same high level reached in 1954, ie. £E4.4 
million. Imports rose considerably from 
about £E161 million to £E183 million, and 
the perusal of the list of imported goods 
shows that the main increases took place in 
machinery for industry and agriculture of 
which the value was more than doubled, in 
electrical machinery and apparatus and in 
motor-cars and iron and steel, which shows 
that the main increases were for productive 
purposes. 


An interesting feature in the development 
of imports is the indication of saving in 
foreign exchange through industrialisation: 
as a result of the extension of the Govern- 
ment Refinery at Suez the imports of petro- 
leum products fell by £E3.7 million while 
the imports of Crude oil rose only by £E2.7 
million. The imports of fertilisers fell from 
£E11.2 million to £E9.5 million, because of 
the increased local production. Imports of 
cotton piece-goods and rayon decreased for 
the same reason. In a number of countries 
expenditure by tourists represents a consider- 
able part of the “ invisible” sector of foreign 
exchange receipts. We feel sure that our 
authorities are alive to the need of fostering 
this source of revenue which already is yield- 
ing satisfactory results. 


COTTON 


A major event for Egyptian cotton is obvi- 
ously the Government’s decision to re-open 
the Alexandria Futures Market—a decision 
which was welcomed warmly by trading 
circles both here and abroad. 


Given a continuation of that healthy state 
which our market has shown thus far ensur- 
ing the prevalence of reasonably competitive 
prices, it is not improbable that the present 
flow of exports will continue, resulting in 
a smaller carry-over. It is thus possible for 
the country to look forward to starting the 
coming season with a sound statistical posi- 
tion which will enable us to maintain our 
position whatever policies other producing 
countries may embark upon. 

The Egyptian economy is now in the midst 
of-a transition period. We are entering a 
time of increased investment activity which 
should lead ultimately to considerable in- 
creases in productivity to face an ever 
increasing population and to secure a higher 
standard of living for the people. Inevitably 
such investments take time to yield results. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a gross 
profit of £E2,675,510 as against £E2,404,298. 
Expenses show an increase of £E265,529. The 
net profit amounts to £E636,448 compared 
with £E630,764. This enables us to propose 
a dividend of 20 per cent. The report was 
adopted. 
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CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 151st Annual General Meeting of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company will be held 
on May 10th in Edinburgh. The following 
is an extract from the circulated Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr W. H. Fraser, WS: 


Life Department: For the third year in 
succession we wrote a record amount of new 
Life business. After deducting reassurances 
the new Sums Assured, including Group 
Life business, amounted to £3,918,585 as 
against £3,573,348 written in 1954. Due to 
an increase in our Staff Pension Schemes 
business, Annuity Bonds securing £327,755 
per annum were issued as compared with 
£266,658. 

The Life premium. income at £1,123,801 
shows an increase of £37,262 and interest 
income at £493,290, after deduction of tax, 
shows a very satisfactory increase of £69,243. 
The net rate of interest earned on the Life 
Fund was £4 per cent as compared with 
£3 12s. 10d. per cent a year ago. While the 
amount paid in respect of death claims has 
increased, mortality experience continues to 
be favourable. General expenditure has 
increased and our expense ratio is 16.5 per 
cent compared with 16.0 per cent. The Life 
Fund now stands at {£12,993,608, showing 
an increase for the year of £788,044. 


Fire Department: The premium income 
for 1955 was £3,302,250, an increase of 
£208,091. 

We again experienced satisfactory under- 
writing results in the Home Department. In 


the Overseas field, apart from the North 
American Continent where our adverse 


experience continued, the excellent progress 
made in recent years was fully maintained. 
Due to a reduction in the reserve required 
for long-term business the additional provi- 
sion has been reduced by £45,000 and the 
sum of £296,355 has been transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Accident Department: The premium in- 
come was £4,081,466, a record for the Com- 
pany and an increase of £279,964 over 1954. 


We had hoped the revised rating struc- 
tures in the Motor Section in many areas 
would have ensured an improved world-wide 
experience in this section, but this year we 
have suffered heavy losses, with the result 
that while the other sections of the Depart- 
ment produced satisfactory profits the account 
as a whole shows a loss of £41,865, which 
sum has been transferred to the Account 
from the Profit and Loss Account. 


Marine Department: The Fund at 
£933,957 represents 201 per cent of the 
premium income which compares with last 
year’s percentage of 194. The sum of £70,000 
has been transferred from the Account to 
the Profit and Loss Account. This transfer 
arises as a result of profitable trading in recent 
years, but it should be noted that we may 
not experience such favourable results in the 
immediate future years on account of the 
intense competition in this Department. 


The total premium income for all Depart- 
ments was £9,316,904, the corresponding 
total for 1954 having been £8,738,888. 


Profit and Loss and Appropriation 
Accounts : The amount of interest, dividends 
and rents (less tax) not carried to other 
Accounts was £196,244. 3 


The balance for the year transferred to 
the Appropriation Account was {£328,603 
after providing for taxation. 


The Directors’ recommendations for deal- 
ing with the surplus are stated in the Report, 
and if approved the balance carried forward 
is increased by £110,478 to £703,482. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE tS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
for Ordinary Stock and Preference Stocks will be closed 
from May 2nd until May 15, 1956, both dates inclusive, 

By Order of the Board, 
2 enw TOMLINSON, Secretary. 

Offices : Cunard peaaing Liverpool. 
April 19, 1956 

c ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability).— 
ONTARIO & QUEBEC RAILWAY COMPANY, 5. PER 
CENT DEBENTURE STOCK, 6 PER CENT COMMON 
STOCK. In preparation for the payment of the half- 
yearly interest payable on June Ist next, the Debenture 

Stock Transfer Books will be closed on May Ist and 
will be re-opened on June 2nd. The half-yearly interest 
on the Common Stock will be paid on June Ist to 
holders of record on May ist.—R. F. TREMAYNE, 
Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, London, 
S.W.1. April 16, 1956. 


ROYAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


RESIDENTIAL 
MANAGEMENT COURSES 


AT “ CHESTERS,” BEARSDEN 
SUMMER TERM, 1956 











Course No. 72 
May 7th to Ma 
(three weeks) 


“PRODUCTION PLANNING AND 
CONTROL ” 


A course for men in this function who may be required 
to overhaul existing schemes. 


Course No. 73 
May 28th to June 15th 
(three weeks) 
“WORK STUDY” 
An appreciation course for management 
Study technicians. 


Course No, 74 


and work 


June 11th to June 29th 
(three weeks) 
“EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT” 


= management course on the problems of control and 
s -~rdination. 


Course No. 75 
June 18th to June 29th . 


{two weeks) 
“SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT ” 


A course to assist “middle management” in their 
day-to-day work. 


‘ pageenee fee for tuition and residence, £12 12s. per 

week. 

The one-session Works Management course and the 
winter term Work Study course will commence on 
October 1, 1956. 

Applications should be made to The _ Residential 
Castes for Management Studies, “ Chesters,” Bearsden, 

sgow. 


ON’T you often wish you had a simple means of 

keeping all your domestic papers, letters, documents, 
receipts, etc., in orderly form out of sight, yet always 
instantly available for immediate reference? The new 
Automatic Secretary for the Home is the ideal device, 
simple, compact, durable, inexpensive, it is also an auto- 
matic reminder. Send postcard for descriptive leafiet 
AS.51 to Shaw Publishing Co., Ltd., Mercury House, 
109-119 Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1. 


HAT is your difficult EXPORT ees 
specimens of newspapers and trade journals of a 
country on yn from Publishing & Distributing co. 
Ltd., Overseas Press Representatives, 177 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, England. Telephones; REGent 6534/5 and 


CONOMIC JOURNALS FOR SALE : 
1946-1953 (incl) ; 
offer.—Box 383. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
ts for 5 -y ~ ios 


— 


1937-1938 and 
also odd copies. Nearest £10 





Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1, wi Hat 
students ve this le . ae 925.— 
Pr D. Parker, M.A. Saeed of 


‘ospectus from 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


JOREUD CENTENARY LECTURES. : Friends’ "Hewes, 
Easton Road, annie N.W.1, at 830 p.m. 
April»24th, Mr R. “Kyrie, “Psycho-Analysis an 
Phi None Analysis 
ial in Dr J. 
oie “ Psycho-Analysis May 8th 
Miss Hellman, “ Psycho-Analysis and : 
Tickets 4s. cach or one guinea for the series at the door 
the British Psycho- lytical Socie 


or in advance from Ana! ty, 
63 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
OR SALE. — “Economic Journal,” including 
“* Economic History Supplements,” March, 1930- 
December, 1945. “The Economist,” January, 1945- 
3 December, 1954 with “ Records and Statistics Suppic- 
ments,” January, 1947-June, 1953.—Box 397. 


PLENDID MAYFAIR OFFICE BUILDING. Close 
Grosvenor Square, W.1. Well proportioned executive 
ionally light accom- 


central heating and lift imstalied. Price £37 
‘ lease. —Apply Owners, Box 398. 





_ EXPERT *POSTAL TUITION : 
For Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. and other external 
London in oer Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun- 
tancy; Banki Secretarial; Civil. Service ; Commercial : 
General Certificate of tion, etc. Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
Co subjects in. which interested, to the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 












SSISTANT EXPORT MANAGER, 37, technical back- 


ground ligh’ manufacturing compan 
London area, ides to ——— . 


emph a 
Position where intelli of Sesin itiative, c 1 experi- 
ence and rt s French an Boch are of 


importance.—Box 


Geir accent Indian National with long 
and varied experience of live Shipping acquired in 
U.K. and India, presently employed in managerial posi- 
tion in large gave, concern in India, more 
responsible position ritish and other Foreign concerns 
requiring well educated experienced Indian cadre for their 
Indian agencies, please write Box No. 397 c/o Dawsons, 
129 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


ENERAL MANAGER (45), B.A. (Cantab), 
Economics and Law, A.C.W.A., seeks new 
post at General Management level. 

Ten years with big progressive engineering 
concern, mainly in administration—management 
accounting, budgetary control, pr ction 
Planning, forecasting—after 3 years’ all-round 
graduate apprenticeship. Subsequently 10 
years’ varied management ‘experience in K. 
and overscas in engineering and process indus- 
tries. Last post General Manager of Lancashire 
company (700 employees; £2%m. turnover). 
Remuneration £3,000 p.a. Now free. Good 
references.——-Box 374. 


OUNG “LADY (25), B.A.CHons.), with two years’ 

experience in Market Research, desires responsible 
position with Advertising Agents or commercial concern 
where there is scope for initiative. Present salary £572 
p.a.—Box 394. 

INN, 18, secks job in England view improving English. 

Some retail selling experience. —Box 395. 

UALIFIED Company Secretary/Accountant (39), at 

present with large shipping. export/import Company, 
Middle East, returning England ‘mid-April, seeks 
responsible post. Future prospects regarded more 
important than high initial omy pee 378. 





APPOINTMENTS 
TRAINING POSTS 


Applications are invited from Arts or Economics 
graduates, or Public Schoolboys with a good academic 
standard, aged 21-25, for interesting training ts with 
the Engineering Components Group of ompanics. 
Experience will be given in the major functions of the 
Group. The main factories are situated at Slough, 
Reading, Abergavenny and Cleckheaton. 

Opportunities for development are good, and there- 
fore selection will be critical. 

Please reply, stating age, educational attainments, ser- 





vice and industrial experience, if any, to Personnel 
Manager, Liverpool Road, Slough. 
ACTUARY 


The Great Eastern Life Assurance Company Limited, 
Singapore, require an Assistant Actuary. Commencing 
salary dependent on experience and qualifications, but 
not less than £2,100 per annum. 

The appointee will be required to contribute 10 per 
cent of his salary to the Staff Provident Fund and the 
Company will contribute a similar amount. A furnished 
house will be provided at a cheap rental. 

The Company has for some time paid annual bonuses 
to its staff, the bonuses for the last three years being 
two, two and three months’ salary respectively. 

The applicant will have good prospects of promotion 
to the position of Actuary at an carly date with an 
increase in salary. 

Reply Great Eastern Life Assurance Company Limited, 
Box 797, ere 


“NATIONAL HEALTH ‘SERVICE 


TRAINING POSTS IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland invite applications for sixteen training posts in 
hospital administration. 

Successful applicants will hold these posts for /a 
maximum of three years, beginning in September 1956, 
and will be given practical experience of all branches 
of hospital administration, together with courses of 
instruction at the University of Manchester or at the 
Hospital Administrative Staff College of King Edward’s 

Hospital Fund - London. 

A short list of applicants will be called for interview 
by a ‘Selection Committee. 

Applicants should be not more than 30 years of age 
at September 1, 1956, but the Selection Committee has 
discretion to accept applicants up to 35 years. If already 
employed in the hospital service they should cither 

Gi) be a graduate of a British university: or 

(ii) be the holder of a professional qualification accep- 

table to the Selection Committee ; or 

Gii}) have had at least three years’ ¢ jence in the 

hospital service on September 1, 1 and to have 
Passed at least the intermediate examination for a 
professional qualification. 

If not employed in the hospital service they should 


ther 
(i) be, in September 1956, a graduate of a British 


uni ty; or 

Gi) be, in September 1956, the holder of a professional 

qualification acceptable to the Selection Committee. 

Applications will be considered from students who are 
due to take their final examinations in 1956. 

The salary during the training period begins at £540 
(plus a small addition in the London area) with an 
increment of £20 in the second and third years. Appli- 
cants already in the hospital service will retain their 
present salary scale if higher than this. The cost of fees 
and other expenses during training will be met in addition. 

Further information and application forms can be 
obtained from University Appointments Boards or by 
writing to the Secretary, Department of Health for 
Scotland, St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh 1, or to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, Savile Row, London, 1, 
Applications should be completed and returned to the 
foaetey ae of Health, not later than Wednesday, 

ay 


~ UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications .are invited for three posts of Assistant 
Agricultural Economist to undertake research in (a) 
agricultural policy, (b) agricultural production and (c) 
horticultural production. Qualifications should include 
an honours degree in economics or a degree in agricul- 
ture with training in the economics of agriculture 
or horticulture. The closing date for applications is 
May 26th but consideration will be given to applicants 
graduating by September. Salary scale: £450 to £745 or 
— ome a s to £1, 040. | Further details are 
° na rom retary, Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 
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ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICERS. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for pensionable appointments. Applications 
may be accepted up to December 31, 1956 (June 30, 1956, 
for posts in any branch of Chemistry or Biology), but 
early application is advised as an earlier closing date may 
be annonuced, Interview Boards will sit at frequent 
intervals. The Scientific posts cover a wide range of 
csemtits research and development in most of the major 
fields of fundamental and applied science. In biological 
subjects the number of vacancies is small: individual 
vacancies exist for candidates who have special knowledzc 
of, or who are interested in palacobotany, malacology, 
helminthology, acarology, foraminifera. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first or second-class honours in an appropriate scientific 
subject (including engineering) or in Mathematics, or an 


equivalent qualification; or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posis 
must in addition have had at least three years’ post. 


graduate or other approved experience. 

Candidates taking their degrees in 1956 may apply 
before the result of their degree examination is known 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 
31, but specially suitable candidates under 26 may be 
admitted ; for Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 during 
1956 (up to 31 for permanent members of the Experi 
mental Officer class). Salary (London) Senior Scientific 
Officers: (men) £1,070-£1,245; (women) £951-£1,155 
Scientific Officers: (men) £513-£925; (women) £513-£850 
Women's scales being improved under equal pay scheme 
Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific preech, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, W | 
quoting No. §.53/56 for Senior Scientific Officers aad 
$.52/56 for Sciéntific Officers. 











VERY SUCCESSFUL and expanding small public 
company, turnover about £1 million, manufacturing 
compounds and mastics, requires a man aged 35 to 45 to 
take charge of works and laboratory. Must have degree 
or equivalent and be experienced in administration and 
technical aspects of chemical engineering. Initial salary 
£3,500 to £4,000, with prospects of directorship within 
12 months. This appointment offers unlimited scope to 
@ man with the right experience and strong personality 
Reply, in confidence, giving full history in chronological 
order, to Production-Engineering Ltd., 12 Grosvenor Place. 
London, S.W.1, who are acting as consultants 








ENIOR VACANCY in Commercial “Department of 
expanding Birmingham Tube fittings manufacturer, 
involving purchasing, material control, sales statistical 
work and some exporting. Knowledge of German useful 
High degree of intelligence, adaptability and some 
mathematical ability more important than trade experience 
Good salary, conditions and prospects.—Box 
ERSONNEL OFFICERS.—Glacier Metal Co., 
of pioneering research in industrial relations and 
organisation (see Jaques, Changing Culture of a Factory 
Measurement of Responsibility), needs three additional 
Personnel Officers to assist Managers in analysis of work 
content of jobs, organisation of work groups, recruitment 
and selection, etc. Emphasis is on detailed consideration 
of person-work relationship, and how to make it most 
effective. Degree in engineering or social science. or 
equivalent. Age 25-35. At least two years’ industrial 
experience preferably in work study or time study. Capa 
city to deal with complex relationships of specialist rolc 
and to take part in the development of a more technical 
approach to personnel work. Training in special tech 
niques will be given. For engineers, excellent preparation 
for a general management post ; for social scientists 
able and willing to be trained to understand engineering 
work, a similar preparation and a chance to take part io 


scene 


important development work. Salary £750-£950 per 

annum, depending on age and capacity.—Personnc! 

Manager, Ealing Road, Alperton, Middlesex. 
MARKETING CONSULTANT is required ») + 


foremost Management Consultancy. as a result >» 
ex ing commitments. Applicants will only be con 
= ee when details are submitted of qualifications, train 
experience, preferably with a background 0! 
University Education, which demonstrate a wide know 
of marketing principics and techniques. An 
Standing of ficld research practice, not confined to 
standard market research operations, and a record of 
administrative ience in Sales Office procedures and 
controls, are desirable.—Applications, fully detailed, but 
omitting original documents, should be sent in contidence 
to Box 148, R. Anderson and Co., 14 William IV Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
ERCHANT BANKERS require Senior Assistant to 
administer Investment Accounts under direction 
Stock Exchange or Bank Trustee Department experience 
= .—Write Box E. 938, cio 191 Gresham House. 


RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
requires an Assistant Operational Research Officer 


for Ansis of its engineering and flying activities at 
London Airport. 
QUALIFICATIONS : First- or Second-Class Honours 


Degree, or equivalent, in scientific subjects, supported by 
some practical experience, preferably embraci research 
work. Desirable additional qualifications are a knowledge 
of transport or engineering industries, and/or statistical 
experience. Salary £742 10s. to £867 108. per annum 
Attractive pension, sickness and holiday schemes ; wide 
sports and social club activities.—Applications in writing. 
giving full details, to Assistant Staff Manager (Appoint 
ments), London Airport 


N Economist with statistical experience is required 

to —— on industrial trends and their effects in the 

nd engineering industries. 

A Gendnate with industrial experience would find this 
an interesting post involving wide contacts with Econom: 
and Statistical 

Salary according to ability and experience. Apply 
in the first inst™mce to the Assistant Director of Training 
Tube Investments Lid., Broadwell Road, Oldbury, N« 
Birmingham. 

ENIOR ASSISTANT required for the Surveys Division 

of Attwood Statistics Limited. art from ad ho 
surveys, this division operates shop its and houschold 
panels for marketing tests. The person a is appointed 
will have ee . experience of market research and 
in particular, be able to prepare research plans and 

es aban full details of age and experience 
vision Manager, Attwood Statistics Limited. 
. mney Howe, Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1. 

EADING London ADVERTISING AGENCY 

requires PERSONNEL MANAGER. Knowledge of 
Advertising an advantage but not absolutely essential 
He should, however, be experienced in the selection of 
high-grade specialist staff of the more \ ee type 

The job calls for a mature judgment of men and women 
and an ability to assess the potential value of younger 
people for training in creative and executive jobs. 

We should appreciate from applicants a detailed 
account of their experience and full personal particulars. 
including age and salary required. Mark your envelope 
“Personal” and address it to “E.S.D..” Pritchard 
Wood & rs Ltd., 25, Savile Row. London, W.1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for appointments in connec- 
tion with the Department’s programme of economic and 
statistical research. Applicants should normally have at 
least a good second class honours degree in economics or 
statistics. Experience of research in this field is desir- 
able for appointments in senior grades. Appointments 
which will be for a limited period of time in connection 
with specific research projects will be made on salary 
scales ranging from £500 to £1,450 p.a., and will qualify 
for neni of F.S.S.U. and family allowances of 
£50 p.a. per child where applicable. Applications, which 
should state academic qualifications, experience and any 
special research interests together with the names of two 
referees, should be addressed to the Director, Department 
of Applied Economics, 7 West Road, Cambridge, to arrive 
not later than April 30, 1956. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for two posts of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS in the Faculty of Economic 
and Social Studies. Salary on a scale £550 to £650 per 
annum. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be sent not later 
than April 30, 1956, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


CONOMIST, PRODUCTION CONTROLLER or 
STATISTICIAN (Female) as Assistant to Prod. 
Co-Ordination Officer at Co. level of progressive light 
engineering . Responsible for extracting and 
analysing data on markets, competitors’ activities, output, 
stock levels, capacity, etc. After training, Assistant will 
also carry Out special investigations as necessary, deciding 
on sources of information (inside Company and outside), 
methods of analysis, drafting rts, etc. Age 30-45. 
Statistical and/or economics training, preferably up to 
degree. Experience in_ industry, preferably in pro- 
duction control, or applied economic research. Salary 
£650-£825 per annum.—Personnel Manager, Glacier Metal 
Co., Ltd., Ealing Road, Alperton, Middlesex. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED has 
a vacancy for two Economists to work in Central 
Agricultural control. Candidates, not over the age of 28, 
must have completed their National Service and have a 
good degree in Economics or Agricultural Economics. 
Salary according to age and qualifications.—Applications, 
together with brief personal details of qualifications and 
experience, should be sent to Head Office and Region 
Staff Deena (SG), Imperial Chemical House, Mill- 
bank, S.W.1. 
Amt YOUNG MAN, preferably 30-35, as personal 
assistant to Managing Director of well founded and 
rapidly expanding pharmaceutical company with head- 
quarters im the South. [Excellent prospects of both 
responsibility and salary for man who shows himself good 
enough. Applicants should have taken good (first or 
secondy honours degree or equivalent. Training or 
experience in (a) some science or engineering and (b) law 
would be an advantage.—Send full particulars with 
covering letter, in own writing, to Box 392. 
ARKET RESEARCH (Capital Goods). The export 

i company of a large engineering group (Midlands) 
has two vacancies :-—~ 

ECONOMIST.—An imaginative Economist, age 25-35, 
is required, accustomed to following and analysing home 
and export market trends. A University speciality in the 
Theory of International Trade would be of interest, 
experience of the application of Economics in industry 
and a flair for lucid presentation are essential. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 
ECONOMICS/STATISTICS.—This post requires a male 
University Graduate to handle the collocation and 
nterpretation of statistics produced by subsidiary com- 
panies. -A man aged 20-25, with a good degree in 
Economics and knowledge of Statistics, is needed, and 
this post also requires a talent for clear exposition in 
plain English. Starting salary in accordance with age 
nd qualifications; progress thereafter depends on per- 
formance.—Box 385. 


CHARTERED COMPANY SECRETARY, preferably 
qualified Accountant, required by new carpet manu- 
facturing company in the West Riding .of Yorkshire. 
This appointment requires an energetic, ambitious and 
well-educated man, within the age limits of 30-40 years. 
Applicants must be fully experienced in all industrial, 
secretarial and accounting practices, including budgetry 
control, standard costing systems, and production and 
selling liaison. Assistance with housing requirements 
will be made available. A top salary, commensurate 
with qualifications and experience, will be paid. Applica- 
tons will be treated in the strictest confidence.—Write, 
giving all details of experience, to Box 388. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


fully experienced in up-to-date methods of 
Management Accounting are invited to apply for 
an important and responsible appointment with 
an_ industrial company of standing. . 

The post calls for initiative and ambition, and 
a salary commensurate with the responsibility of 
the appointment, is offered. This is an outstanding 
opportunity for Accountants under 35 years of 


age to establish themselves in a_ lucrative 
appointment.—Please forward full details of 
Qualifications and industrial experience in 


Particular to Box 362. 

HE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION has an imme- 

diate vacancy for a male executive assistant The 
applicant should be between ages 25 and 35 preferably 
with actuarial experience or a knowledge of statistical 
work. Written application (to the Secretary, The Life 
Offices’ Association, 33 King Street, Cheapside, London, 
E.C.2) should quote age, experience and minimum com- 
mencing salary required. 


ARKET RESEARCH.—Due to expansion of its 

activities, the Market Research Department of a 
nationally known manufacturer of consumer goods has a 
vacancy for a Research Officer experienced jn the handling 
of all phases of consumer surveys and in report writing. 
This is a senior post carrying a salary commensurate with 
the importance of the position.—Write in first place, 
giving details of experience, etc. All replies will be 


treated in the strictest confidence, and should be addressed 
to Box 386. 


APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the above Fellowship, 
tenable for one year with a possible extension to two 
years. The Fellowship is of a value within the range 
£900-£1,.200 per annum, together with approved expenses 
involved in the research. Regulations governing the 
award of the Fellowship and application forms may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, Manchester 


13, to whom all applications should be sent, not later 
than May 12, 1956. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 
: SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above studentships, 
tenable for one year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 or £400 
per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University.—Applications should be sent, 
not later than June 1, 1956, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 


Applications are invited from graduates (men and 
women) wishing to undertake research in economics: 
politics; African and European studies; sociology; recent 
economic, political and social history; industrial rela- 
tions; and related fields. Election will be for one year 
in the first instance, starting October, 1956, but may be 
renewed for a second year. A grant may be made, the 
amount depending on the Student’s needs.—Further par- 
ticulars and the necessary forms are obtainable from the 
Warden, Nuffield College, Oxford. Completed applica- 
tions should reach him by May 9, 1956. 


-QENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE.— 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 
for about five posts in Grades 8 or 9 (Second/Third 
Secretary). Age at least 26 and under 32 on August 1, 
1956. Selection by interview in June-July. University 
honours graduates and other candidates with suitable 
qualifications and experience will be considered. Sound 
knowledge of international problems and experience of 
administrative or other responsible work essential. Com- 
tent knowledge required of at least one foreign 
mguage ; Middle Eastern and Oriental languages 
particularly useful. 

Salary scales, including extra duty allowance, where 
payable :-— 

Grade 9, £554 to about £750. 

Grade 8, £810 to £999 (men) ; £786 to £917 (women). 

Women’s scales are being improved under equal pay 
scheme. 

Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 4566/56/7. Completed applications must be 
received by May 3, 1956. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


An appointment of responsibility and outstand- 
ing prospects is about to be made by a well- 
known Industrial Company. A good working 
knowledge of up-to-date methods of Management 
Accounting is required, and full scope will be 
given to the successful applicant to carry out 
necessary improvements or re-organisation. The 
post is pensionable, and while a good four-figure 
starting salary is offererd, it is expected that a 
man of the right calibre would reach £3.000 to 
£4,000 in a reasonably short time.—Applications 
from Accountants, 30 to 35 years of age, should 
be forwarded, in confidence, to Box 389 





RODUCE OFFICER required by the Government of 

the Northern Region, Nigeria, for one tour of 12 to 
24 months in the first instance. Commencing salary 
according to experience in salary scale (including induce- 
ment addition) £780 rising to £1,680 with prospects of 
permanency. Outfit allowance up to £60. Free passages 
for officer and wife. Assistance towards children’s pas- 
sages and assistance up to £288 annually for their main- 
tenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates 
must hold a University degree in Agriculture or Economics 
or a National Diploma in Agriculture. Experience in the 
handling of agricultural products, particularly grading 
inspection and storage, some knowledge of prevention and 
control of pest infestation of stored products, and ability 
to drive a car would be advantageous.—Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualifications and experience 
and quote M1B/42896/EN 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, HOME — 
CIVIL SERVICE 


SUPPLEMENTARY OPEN COMPETITION, 1956 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications from 


first-class honours graduates for about ten posts. Com- 
petition open to men and women at least 24 and under 
%6 on August 1, 1956, with extension for service in H.M. 


Forces. Selection by tests and interview at Civil Service 
Selection Board in London in June, followed by final 
interview. ; . 

Starting salary (London), including extra duty allowance, 


'where payable, £554 (men and women); £631 for a man 


if he has done two years’ compulsory Forces. service. 
Special increase of £50, normally after two years’ service. 
Inclusive salary scales of higher posts: (men) £1,344-£1,685 
and £1,800-£2,300. Somewhat lower outside London and 
for women, but women’s pay being improved under equal 
ay scheme. 
Per ull particulars (including prospects of promotion) and 
application form, from The Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1!, quoting 
number 531/56/7 Completed application forms to be 
returned by May 15, 1956. s as oe 
CONOMISTS with a good University degree followed 
E by practical experience of market analysis or business 
forecasting in commercial or industrial firms are invited 
to apply for senior appointments with the British Market 
Research Bureau Ltd., where their specialised knowledge 
would enable them to develop new aspects of the Com- 
pany’s activities. Age limits 26-35.—Applications (marked 
“* Personal’) should be addressed to the Managing 
Director, 47 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


Applications are invited for two LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS. The Lecturers appointed will be required 
Principally to conduct courses for External (correspon- 
dence) Students for the B.A. degree. They will also be 
encouraged to participate in internal teaching and they 
will be encouraged to engage in research. 

Commencing salary for these positions will be within the 
Tange £A1,200-£A1,750 per annum according to qualifica- 
tions with annual increments of £A80. Salaries are subject 
to deduction under the State Superannuation Act. 

successful applicants will be expected to take up 
duties as soon as can be arranged after the date of 
appointment. 

Finance is available for home purchase under the Staff 
Housing Scheme. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the ry. Associ- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is June 1, 1956. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Economics. 

Salary scales : Assistant Lecturer, £950 x £50—£1.050 
per annum. Lecturer (Grade ID, £1,050 x £50—£1,250 
per annum. (Grade 1D, £1,300 x £50—£1,600 per annum. 
Superannuation Scheme. Passages to Salisbury for 
appointee, wife and dependent children on a intment, 
with allowance for transport of effects. nfurnished 
accommodation at rent_of up to 15 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming three 
referees, by May 15, 1956, to Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for =e Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, -C.l, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited from graduates with estab- 
lished residence in one of the British Caribbean Colonies 
for the Geddes Grant Research Fellowship for original 
research related to the life and affairs of the Caribbean 
area. Value not less than £300 per annum, tenabic 


one or two years. 

cations, stating qualifications and proposed work. 
and naming three referees, to be received June 19, 
1956, by Registrar, University College of the West Indies, 


Mona, Jamaica. 


ACTUARIAL STUDENT FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Established Society conducting _Life and General busi- 
ness in the Union and the Rhodesias is expanding and 
requires a you student, who has passed or about to 
pass Part II of the examinations, as Assistant to the 
Actuary. A generous commencing salary will be paid and 
there are excellent opportunities for promotion. All costs 
incidental to taking examinations and passage to the 
Union are paid by the Society. Pension scheme, medical 
aid scheme. Long leave granted we five years for 
holiday outside Southern Africa.—Write Box M/198, 
Stra House, London, W.C.2. 


SSISTANT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OFFICER required by The Steel Company of Wales 
Limited (Steel Division), Port Talbot. 

The duties of the successful candidate will be to assist 
the Education and Training Officer generally, but he will 
specialise in the field of technical education and training, 
both practical (‘on the job”). and theoretical. He will 
be responsible for liaison with the local Technical Col- 
leges and a wide ‘range of educational institutions, and for 
keeping the Company fully informed about the latest 
developments nationally in this field. 

The successful candidate should possess administrative 
ability and considerable knowledge of technical education. 
Scientific or engineering knowledge and/or an Honours 
Degree are highly desirable qualifications. 

The position is pensionable, and the salary will be in 
accordance with age, qualifications and experience, etc. 

Those wishing to apply should write for official Applica- 
tion Form to:— 

Superintendent, Personne! Services, The Steel Company 
of Wales Limited (Steel Division), Abbey Works, Port 
Talbot, Glam. 


INANCIAL ACCOUNTANT (Female). Company 

Secretary of Glacier Metal Co., Ltd., needs Assistant 
on confidential activities, including control of private 
ledger, control of bank accounts, recording of assets, 
acting as Pensions Officer, dealing with high level staff 
salarics, and other miscellaneous matters. Must be 
member of Institute Chartered Accountants, of Society 
Incorporated Accountant and Auditors, or Association 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. Recent graduate 
acceptable. Age about 30 years. Salary £650-£750 per 
annum.—Personnel Manager. Ealing Road. Alperton. 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


QUALIFIED ECONOMIST is required by the 

London Offices of a large national trade union, to 
establish and develop an Economic and Research 
Department. Salary £962 per annum. Superannuation 
Fund.—Apply Box 382. 


TOCKBROKERS require an experienced bead for their 
Investment Research Department. The ability to 
control the work of answering a wide variety of invest- 
ment enquiries must be combined with qualities of a 
more creative kind.—Write full details to =x 373 


LEADING LONDON advertising agency reouires an 

experienced marketing executive who will be 
responsible for expanding and developing its market 
research, marketing and merchandising activities. 
content ‘of this advertisement is known to the existifig 
staff. Applications, which should be comprehensive, will 
be treated in the strictest confidence.—Please write to 
Managing Director, Box 37 














The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


i i : Malaya : £6 15s. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. pt: £5.5s. india & Ceylon: £6 
Australia £8 5s, (sterling) om: (except ie: £4.15s. tran: & iraq : £6 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. Gibraltar, : @.l israel : £6 
East Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 Japan : £9 


ee ee eee 
eria, Gold Coast : 
Pakistan : £6 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5 10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
Postage on this issue: Inland 2}d.; Overseas 3d.—Saturday, April 21, 1956. 
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Imagine a farming world 
without oil! 


As population increases, so must the food supply. 
Obviously. Yet, without proper implements — 
tractors, combines — agricultural progress as we 
know it could not have been achieved. For it is such 
equipment that permits more intensive, more 
productive and more profitable farming. And it is 
oil that runs this equipment, helps maintain and 
protect it. Caltex, in supplying finer fuels and 
lubricants to the peoples of 67 free nations, is indeed 
gratified to be part of this immeasurably 

important cycle. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe * Africa * Asia * Australia > New Zealand 





